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TH£ RECTORY OF VAI.B. 
HEAD. Bf tlm Rev. Robbet Wu.- 
•OJf Btaiw, M. a. 

" Universftlly and ooidiaily do 
we TecotDme'nd tbii delightful vo- 
lame. Impressed with the senu- 
ine qiitit of Christiaiiity ; a diaiy, 
as it were, of the Aelinga, bopsa, 
and forrows of a flunily— it •omee 
home to all, either in ■ympalhif or. 
example. It is a beautiAil picture 
of a relifiooa houaakoldf inilaen- 
cing to ezoelleaca all within ita 
sphere. We believe ao person 
could read this wovk, and not he 
the hatter for iia pioua and toiieh< 
ing lessons.-— Xiterory OaxeUe. 

"We fearlessly pronounce this 
delightful little rolume to be not 
oiAy one of the moat fraltless, but 
efery way valoabto wtNrka it hat 
aver follen to our loi to leeom- 
■isnd to public ptf uaal ; and we do 
thus reeommend it with hearty, 
honest, and unent sinoerity.*'^ 

"The Rectory of Vaiehead is a 
beautiful model of dosseatic Htb 
in the Christian home of a well-re- 
gulated ftmily, and combtnes lite* 
rary amusemeiit with the moat ie< 
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idnad and 
ment. 



intaHeotual improee- 



**Ttie domestic worship, duties, 
eomfbrts^ Joyv and sorrows of a 
truly Christian pastor and his 
floek, are portrayed in so eflbetive 
a snaaner, as to raise, almost ua> 
eonseiouidy, an inward aspiration 
after similar holiness, similar 
blessedness, aad similar consola- 
tion under afSiction. * * * Be the 
leader who he may, he will 
scaroely rise from the perusal of 
the Rectory of Vaiehead, without 
having his heart touched, his de< 
votion excited, and his moral lbel«- 
ing elevated. *** We trust that 
our teief lemarics wiil induce our 
readers tojudge of the volame fw 
tfaenuelves.** CMrtian Bem*m- 

" The Rectory of Vaiehead may 
be briefly oharacterized as a truly 
pious work, without the slightest 
taint of bigotry or sectarianism: 
a work conceived in the gentlest 
spirit of benevolence, and from 
which the Christian reader, to 
whatever denomination he may 
belong, cannot fkil to derive much 
advantage."<^i^ BelU jUstmHH. 
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THE fiOONOIiV OF MACHI- 
NERT AND MANUPACTUBES, 
by Charum Babba«s; £tq. Oim 
▼oL 18010. Caolli. 

"Of the many mblieations 
which have recently mued ikom 
the preie, calculated to give a po- 
pular and attractive form to the 
results of idenoe, we look upon 
this Tolume as, by fhr, the moet 
valuable. Mr. Babbage's name is 
well known in connexion with 
the general sal|i|fBct of which he 
baa here undertaken to treat. But 
it will foe difficult for the reader 
who does not possess the volume 
itself, to understand the hamqr 
style, the judgment iind tact, by 
means of which the author has 
contrived to lend almoftthe charm 
of romance to the apparently diy 
and technical themes which helhas 
choeen.— JMmCJUy iiaoisw. 



TWO YEARS AND A HALF 
IN THE NAVY; or, Journal of a 
Cruise in the Mediterranean and 
Levant, on board the U« States 
Frigate Constellation, in the years 
18S9, 1830. and 1831. By £. C. 
WiMSs. In 8 vols. ISmo. 

*' The author is a gentleman of 
classical education, a shrewd ob- 
server, a lively wrilMT, whose na- 
tural manner is always agreeable; 
whose various matter is generally 
entertaining and instructive; and 
whose descrii^ioiis are remarka- 
bly graphic. 

*'The greater portion of his 
pages have yielded us both profit 
and pleasure.**— JWstMiia/ Ota^tu. 



COOPER*S NEW NOVEU 

THE HEIDENMAUER; or, 
THE BENEDICTINES. By the 
Author of the Spy, FUot, Red Ro- 
ver, &c. 3 vols. 13mo. bds. 

" We cannot but remark on the 
versatility of Mr. Cooper's genius, 



which iaf^tm equal liii to tte 
wild Indian, the weather-beatetf 
sailor, the picturesque pirate, tha 
romantic and mysterious tyranny 
of Venice, ^nd the bold fbadal spi- 
rit of the middle ages. In this 
very work, Heinriek, the Bnrio« 
master, t| > complete Flemish 
pictura.-^lerary CfoMtts. 



NARRATIVE OP A VOYAGE 
TO THE PACIFIC AND BEH- 
RIIIQ*8 STRAIT, to eo-operato 
with the Polar Expedition; Per- 
ibrmed in his Majesty's Ship Blos- 
som, under the command of Cap* 
tain F. W. Bcichbt, R. N. in the 
yeaM IflSS, 90, S7, SB. One vol. 
8vo. 

" This expedition will be for ever 
memorable, as one which has add« 
ed immensely to our knowledge 
of this earth that We inhabit.**— 
J fa c Jh ft»s< f » Jfa^aztM. 



8 ALMONI A; or, DAYS OF PLY 
FISHING. BySirHeMPHaBTDiL. 
VT. One vol. ISmo. Cloth. With 
Plates. 

** One of the most delightful la- 
bours of leisure ever seen : not H 
ibw of the most beautiful pheno- 
mena of nature are here lucidly 
exilauied.-p*— f7entlMRa»*« Magm- 



THE NATURAL HI8TORYOP 
8ELBORNE. By the late Rev. Gil- 
BsaT WaiTB, A.M. Fellow of the 
Oriel College. With Additions, by 
Sir William Jardiiiv, Bart. P. R. 
S. E. F. L. S. M. W. S. Author of 
*' Illustrations of Ornithology.** 1 
vol. ISmo. Cloth. 

'•White's History of Belbome. 
the most fhseinatingpieoe of rural 
writing and sound Engliah philo- 
notity that has ever iswied ftoa 
the "— •• 
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8WALL0W BAM: «r, A 0a 
JOUBN IK THB OiiD DOMI- 
NION, la 9 volt. ISno. 

" Wfl eannot bat predict a warm 
neeption of tbia work amoocall 
peoona who liava not loct their 
reliBli for aature and nrobability, 
as well a* all tlioee who can pro- 
perly estimate tlw beauties of aim- 
plicity in tlwacht and expression.*' 

** One of tlw deveiest of tlie last 
publications written on tbiror tba 
otber side of the Atlantic" 

JVkn Tnk Oomriw and Afntrsr. 

" Ttie style is admirable, and 
the. sketcbes of diaracter, men 
and scenery, so fresb sod aareea- 
ble that Wjb cannot belp meling 
tiiat tliey are driiwn from nature '^ 



IVAN VEJEEOHEN; or, LIFE 
IN RUSSIA, Bt THAnnaus Bul- 
OARViN, 8 Tola 12mo. 

** Tbis is a genaine Aonian no- 
vel, and a tale, wbicb, with the 
interest of a fictitious story, pre- 
sents many details of a state of so- 
ciety of which nothing can be 
learned ft'om books of travels. It 
19 in every respect equal to Hope's 
Anastasius, and well deserves to 
equal that renowned romance in 
popularity; it has all the novelty 
and the abiUty."— JfomOlf jibg. 



THE ALHAUBRA; A Series «f 
Tales and Sketcbes of the Moors 
and Spaniards. By the Author of 
tbe Sketch Book, ice In S vote. 
ISmo. 

" Mr. Irving has ftirly trusted 
himself to ' tbe golden shores of old 
romance,' and yielded to all their 
influences. He has carried us into 
a world of marble fountains, 
moonlight, arabesques and per- 
fumes. We do not know whetber 
reform and retrenchment have left 
any imagination in the world, but 
this we know, that if tbeie be any 
fantasies, yet slnmberiiig deep 



witUn the aottls, the 
Alhambra mast awaken 
UUnof 
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A MEMOIR OF FELIX NBFf , 
Pastor of tbe High Alps, and of bis 
Labours among the Fiencb Pro- 
testants of Daupbane, a remnant 
of the primitive Christians of 
OauL By WujjAif Shrapsaii Oil.- 
LIT, A. M.— one voL ISmo. 



ELIZABETH BENNETT, or 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. In S 
vote. ISmo. Bt Miss AosTaa. 

*' One of the first female novel- 
ists.*'— Air WtOUrAHL 

"The most correct of female 
writers. Miss Austen."— JHim JUie. 
fvrdiifi Our FUhge, 

** Her Ihbles appear to us, in their 
own way, nearly feultless. *** 
She conducts her conversations 
with a regard to character hardly 
exeeedod by Bhakspeare himself. 
Like him, sne shows as admirabto 
a discrimination in the character 
of fools, as of people of sense: a 
merit which m rar from common. 
* * * Those wlio delight in tl» 
study of human nature, may im- 
prove in the knowledge of it, and 
in the profitabte ai^ication of 
that knowledge, by the perusal of 
such fictions as those before ns." 
— Qaarterfy Review,' 



PERSUASION, a Novel, lijr the 
some author. In two vols. 

** It is. one of the moet elegant 
fictions of common life we ever 
remember to hava met with."— 
Qaarterjy BeHew. 



MANSFIELD PARK, by tbe 
same author. 

" Mansfield Park contains some 
of Miss Austen's moral lessons, as 
well as her most humorous de- 
I s6riptioin.v..«QiMneH|p Rniem* 
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Hwy pnptm ■!» to p^bhA the 
i^maiainff wortai of Mi« Auiten ; 
viz. 8EN8B ANDSENBIBUJTF, 
Svols. NORTHAN6ER ABBEY, 
S vol!.; aad EMMA, 8 vols. 13mo. 



LARDNSR'9 CABINET CY- 
CT/)PiEDIA, Vole. XVII. XVIU. 
and XX., containing tlw History 
t>f Spain and Portugal. In three 
Tolumee. - 

'* A general Hialory of the Spa- 
nish and PortQguese Peninsula, is 
a ^at desideratum in Our lan- 
guage, and we are glad to se^ it 
begun under such fhrosrable aus- 
piees. We hate seMom met with 
a narrative which fixes attention 
more steadily, and bears the read- 
er's mind along diore pleasantly." 

*' In the volumes before us, there 
18 unquestionable evidence of ca- 
pacity for the task, and research 
in the execution.— CAitCMf States 
joumtU. 



HISTORY OP BWiTZEE- 
LAND, heing vol. XIX. of Lard- 
uer's Cyclopaedia. 

" Like the preceding historical 
numbers of this valuable publica- 
tion, it abounds with interesting 
details, ilhistrative of the habits, 
character, and political complez* 
ion of the people and country it 
describes: and aflbrds, m the small 
space of one volume, a digest of all 
the important faets, which, in 
more elaborate histories, occupy 
five times the space."— JE?o«ntii^ 
P«rt: 



mjMONrSRBCOLLECnONB 
<»* MIRABEAU. lvol.9vo. 



OUSELJSY'S REMARKS on the 
Statistics and FoIiticaMnstitu- 
tions of the United States. 

**Tlie author is a man of solid 
sense, friendly to this country, 
and his remarlcs have the value 
and interest of which his charac- 



ter aad incuirlet anthoriied fks 
ezpeetatieir**— JVaCi<nM/ Otattu. 

THE MECHANISM OP THE 
HEAVENS. ByMrs.SoiiBBviua. 
Ial8Dio. 

** Is it asking too much of Mrs. 
Semerville, to express a hope that 
she will allow this beaatiftiriM- 
liminary Dissertation to. be print- 
ed separately for the delight and 
instruction of thousands of read- 
ers, young and old, who cannoc 
understand, or are too indolent to 
apply themselves to the more ela- 
borate parts of the work ? If she 
#ill do this, we hereby proinise to 
exert onr best endeavours to make 
ils merits known."— Zitsrary On- 
tBtte, 



THE BOOK OF THE SEA- 
SONS. By William Howitt, 
Idtto. 

'* The Book of the Seasons is a 
delightful book; and recommended 
to all lovers of nature."— Slsdl- 
womTs ,Mv«aa#. 

AUTOBlOiSRAPHT OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. With a P*- 
trait. ISmo. 

**This is a deHghtibl volume, 
which cannot fnitto satisfy every 
reader, itad of which the contents 
ought to be known to all those 
w£> wpuld be deemed conversant 
with the literature of our era."— 
^ati^nal Oaiette. 



THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF JOANNA BAIL- 
LIE. 1vol. 8vo. Library Edition. 

'*Miss Baillie's Plays on the 
passions have been long known 
as amona the best in the lan- 
guage. No one who reads them 
«an entertain a doubt of the cha« 
racter of the writer's aflections. 
Such works could never have 
been dictated bf a eoM heart."— 
CknatUtn JErawlii w. 
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TABLE 

or THB 

^ HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
BOOK UL—eonlimied. 

A DDKtBQ THE DOmiM 
MOHAJOUDAnS. 

SECTION II— CantintKil. 
CHAPTER n. 

HITAKU. UODT BKl— ISIS. 

A-D. Ttf 

Tha Origin and eaily Qiloiy of Nkvun wagl in 

great Obacuiitf ; vBiiam HypollMaM IT 

Ths firat Hj'potheaii alalad ik 

coniiuad 18 

AnlboriC)' of tha Honk l^gila, Ihe Contiinialof (rf'iha 

Ouomcle of AlbeldB 19 

Bipoutionof &buloua Sover^gna ----.-,----..-,. ih. 

OnwhatPowsr nu Nawn oncientlr dapsndeDI I 30 
Diipuleg for tha SupteniBCy by tha Kingi of Ailuhaa 

and France 11 

The finl Count Sencho IHigo, [wobebl; • VsHal of 

the Fieach King ih. 

B8»— 891- GuciAl.ibelinlKing 9S 

«91_g05. iQlenegnnm ib. 

90S. Sancho I. aumamed Abam, aon of GaiciH S3 

90S — 90& He invadea France, but ia readied t^ an IrropliDa of 

Ifae Anba, whom he defeaa ib. 

90B— 9S1. Eia lubaequBnt Conqueala, and Retiramant Id tha 

Monait^ of San Salvador de Layre g4 

He innei fnini hia Convant to puniah Ihe Aodadly 

of the Miabelieven ; and pievail* ih 

9SS. Hig Death and Character. SS 

S&— 9T0. GarcuII., Sonof Sancho: bii Eiploita and Daadi. ib. 

970. SiHCBO II. lunumed el Mayor ; ooDliuirai of Kii^ S6 
m-.103!i. Sancho Ihe moat powarful Prince of hii Age and 

Country ib. 

Oi Diririoii of hii Stalea 37 
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VI ANALYTICAL AND CHBONOLOOICAL TABLB. 

A. D. Pate 

1035 — 1037. Garcia in. succeeds his Father Sancho in the 

Throne of Navarre ib. 

1037—1054. His Exploits and Death 28 

1054. Sancho III ib. 

1054—1076. His peaceful Reign and tragical Death 29 

Disputes for the Crown between Castile and Aragpn; 

Success of the latter ib. 

1076 — 1134. Sancho IV., Ped&o I., and Alfonso I., being also 
Kings of Aragon, their Exploits must be looked for 

in the History of that Kingdom -. 90 

1124. Disputes consequent on the Death of Alfonso, who 
died without Issue, and left his Dominion to the 

Knights of St. John and the Temple ib. 

The Navarrese elect Garcia IV. ibb 

1134 — 1135. His Disputes with Ramiro, the new King of Aragon ib. 
1136—1150. His Transactions with die King of Portugal and the 

Emperor Alfonso ib. 

1150. Sancho v., Son of Garcia 31 

1150—1180. His Transactions with Aragon and Castile ib. 

U90— 1194. His Alliance with Richard Plantagenet, and subse- 
quent Death 32 

1194. Sancho VI., Son of the preceding McHiarch 33 

1194—1234. His Transactions with the Christians and Moors .... ib. 
1234. He dies, and with him ends the Male line of the 

House of Sancho Inigo 34 

Perplexity of the Naverrese about the Choice of a 
Successor: it at length falls on Thibault, a Nephew 

of the late King ib. 

Thibault I. i)x 

1236—1240. Assumes the Cross, and proceeds to Sjrria; Disasters 

of the Crusaders; his Return 35 

1247—1253. His Disputes with the Bishop of P&mplona 36 

1253—1270. Thibault II., Son of the former, joins the Crusade of 

St. Louis, visits Tunis, and dies at Trapani, in Sicily 37 

1270—1274. Henri, Brother of the deceased King ib. 

1274 — 1275. Jeanne I., Daughter of Henri, removed by her Mo- 
ther into France, of which she became the Queen ib> 

1276—1284. Navarre governed by a French Viceroy 38 

1284 — 1328. Navarre a Province of France during four Reigns. . 39 
1328. Jeanne II., Daughter of Louis Hutin, and her Hus- 
band Philip of Evreux 40 

1328—1342. Their Residence chiefly in France ib. 

1343—1349. Death of Philip at Xeres de la Frontera; of Jeanne 

at Paris 41 

13491 Charles IL, (the jCrsf of this Name was King also of 
France) sumamed le MauoaU, or the Bad, Son of 
Jeanne , ib. 
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ANALYnCAI. AND CHRONOLOGICAL TABLB* TU 

A. D. Page 

1349—1352. His Alliance wifli Pedro the Cniel 41 

1352 — 1360. His strange Intrigues, &c. in France ib. 

1361—1370. Renews his Alliance with the King of Castile: the 

Duplicity of his Behavior to the rival BroUien. . . 43 

1371, &c. Subsequent Transactions with King Enrique 44 

1377 — 1384. His suspicious Intelligence with the English Monarch 45 

1387. His Death ib. 

Charles III., the Noblcj his Son 46 

1387 — 1 402. Dissatisfaction of the new Queen ib. 

1403. He obtains the Restitution of some Domains in France ib 

1403—1425. His pacific Reign and Death ib. 

1425. Blanche, his Daughter, and her Husband, Jdan of 

Are^on 47 

1 426—1434. The new King foments the Troubles of Castile ib. 

1435—1436. His Transactions in Italy ib. 

1441 — 1446. Death of Blanche, who bequeaths the Sceptre to her 
Son Charles, Prince of Viana ; Juan refuses to lay 

it down 48 

1451 — ^1454. Navarre distracted by rival Factions ib. 

Charles raises the Standard of Revolt ; is defeated, 

imprisoned, and released 49 

1454^1458. Ii^'ustice of Juan ; continued Disputes with his Son : 

he becomes King of Aragon ib. 

1459 — 1460. Second Reconciliation between them 50 

1460. Renewed Dissensions, and Imprisonment of Charles. 51 

1461. He is released through the armed Intervention of the 

Inhabitants of Barcelona, who proclaim him their 

Sovereign ib. 

Perfidy of Father and Son ; Death of the latter 52 

Vindication of the former, and of his Queen, firom the 

Charge of procuring the Death of Charles ib. 

Disputes respecting the Succession, which properly 

belonged to the Princess Blanche, Sister of Charles 53 

Juan retains Possession of the Navarrese Crown .... ib. 
1461 — 1464. Persecution of Blanche : her violent Imprisonment 

and mysterious End 54 

1469 — 1479. Internal Dissensions: Violence of the two Parties 

which afflicted the Kingdom ib. 

1479. Accession and Sudden Death of Leonora, Daughter 

of Juan 56 

1479 — 1483. Francois Phcbbus, her Grandson, succeeds : his brief 

Reign ibu 

1483. Catharine, his Sister 57 

1484, &c. She is married to Jean d'Albret, a French Lord ib. 

1494 — 1512. UnprincipledAmbitionof Fernando, King of Aragon ib. 
1512L He invades and subdues Navarre, which he annexes 

to his Crown ; 58 

The violent Usurpation characterized, 59 
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nu ANALTTICAL AND CHBONOLOOICAX. TABtK. 

CHAPTER IV. 

COUNTS OF BARCELONA. 
801—1162. 

A. D. Pafs 

Barcelona, the only Independent Sovereignty of Cat- 
alonia 59 

Fabulous Exploits of Otgar and his Nine Companions 60 
777 — 801. Disputes of the Mohammedans and the Franks for 
the Possession of Catalonia : Success of the latter, 

and Foundation of the Lordship of Barcelona .... ib. 

801 — 820. Bera, first Count; his Rapacity and Banishment.. .. 62 

Hostilities between the Mohammedans and Franks, ib. 
820 — 830. Bernardo, the second Count: Invasion of the Arabs 

and Subjugation of Barcelona ib. 

824 — 832. Intrigues, &c. of Bernardo in France 63 

833 — 836. Barcelona recovered, and Bernardo restored ib. 

836 — 844. His reprehensible Policy, and violent Death by the 

Hands of the French King 65 

844, 845. Steps of Wilhelm, his Son, to avenge his Death ib^ 

846 — 850. Aledran is expelled and restored 66 

850—858. His subsequent Disasters ib. 

858 — 872. WiFREDO I., his Administration, and tragical End. . . 67 
872 — 884. Salomon, his Government, and Assassination by 

young Wifredo ibi 

884. Wifredo II. Son of Wifredo I., surnamed the Warlike 68 
884—912. His Transactions with France, and his great Con- 
quests over the Arabs ib. 

912—928. MiRoi Son of Wifredo II 69 

928 — ^967. Seniofredo, Son of Miro 70 

967—993. BoRELLO, Cousin of the late Count; his troubled 

Government ib. 

993—1017. Raymundo I., Son of Borello 71 

1017 — 1035. Berengario I., Son of Raymundo ib. 

1035 — 1076. Raymundo II., Son of Berengario; his vigorous and 

fortunate Administration ib. 

1076—1082. Raymundo III., Son of Raymundo n 72 

1082—1110. Raymundo IY., Son of the hite Count, his Transac- 
tions in France 73 

1108—1131. His other Exploits, and End 75 

1131 — 1137. Raymundo V., Son of the late Count; his Marriage 
with the Heiress of Aragon, and Administration of 

that Kingdom • •• ib* 

CHAPTER IV. 

araoon. 

1035—1516. 

Fabtileus History of this Kingdom 76 

Its limited Dimensions^ and probable Dependence on 
the Asturian King ib. 



A17ALYTICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. IX 

A. D. Pace 

1035—1063. Ramiro I., the first King 77 

1063. Sancho I., Son of Ramiro 78 

1063 — 1076. His Successes over the Mohanunedans, and his Elec- 
tion to the Throne of Navarre ib. 

1076 — 1094. Continued Successes, and his Death before Huesca ib. 
1094—1104. Pedro I., Son of Sancho, Bling of Aragon and Nar 

varre : Victory over the Moors 79 

1104. Alfonso I. succeeds to both Kingdoms 80 

1104 — 1118. His great Conquests over the natural Enemy ...... ib. 
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CHAP. n. 

NAVARRE. 
ABOUT 88&— 1512. 

No historical subject is wrapt in greater obscurity tfaaji the 
ori^pn and early history of the kingdom of Navarre. Whether 
during a great portion of the eighth and ninth centuries the 
counixy was independent or tributary; and if dependent, 
whether it obeyed the Franks, the Astunans, or the Arabs, or 
successively all three, are speculations which have long exer- 
cised the pens of the peninsular writera The natives, as 
might naturally be expected, stoutly contend for their ancient 
fr^dom, and do not scruple to assert that the foundation of 
their kingdom is coeval with that of the Asturian state by 
Pelaya On the other hand, the Castilians maintain that until 
the latter half of the ninth century this mountainous region 
was subject, with a slight interruption, to the successors of 
that prince ; while the French, and such as follow their au- 
thorities, affirm that a full century aiter the time of Charle- 
magne, Navarre, as well as Catalonia, owned the paramount 
away of the Carlovingian sovereigns. 

According to the first of these three hypotheses^ the first 
king of Navarre was Garcia Ximenes, the contemporary of 
Pelaya The occasion of his election is stated to have been 
singular. A number of 'the natives, among whom were two 
hundred persons of distinction, attended the last obsequies of 
a holy hermit The degraded state of the surrounding ooon- 
try,--^egraded through its subjection to the insolent misbe- 
lievers, — ^the indignities they were made continually to en- 
dure ; the tale of new wnmffs, and the aj^rehenaion of greater, 
roused their patriotism, and caused them to elect on tiie very 
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spot a ruler who should lead them afifainst the ahhorred stran- 
gers. Tlie choice fell on Garcia Jumenes, one of the most 
valiant as well as powerful of the native lords. His domains 
were, at first, very circumscribed, comprising only the moun- 
tains of Sobrarve and a few nei^hbormg puices ; but by his 
valor he recovered a considerable territory fixun the Arabs. 
He was succeeded, continue the advocates cf this hypothesis — 
for it is no better, — ^by several sovereigiis,- who swayed the 
sceptre with the usual alternations of ^ory and fiulure, until 
905, when the darkness invdving the history of' this kingdom 
begins to be dissipated.* 

But the acts and even the existence of these kings rest on 
authority too disputable to be followed : a MS. history of San 
Juan de la Pena ; the rule of San Salvador de Leyre ; some 
royal epitaphs, and a series of diplomas and privile^fes, have 
been triumphantly adduced as evidence of the antiquity so 
obstinately advocated. But criticism has shown that these in- 
struments are of comparatively modem composition ; — ^invent- 
ed, according even to some orthodox Catholics, by certain 
monks, for ends sufficiently obvious. That the epitaphs of 
San Juan de la Pena are also modem, is apparent both from 
their containing Arabic numerals and the Christian computsr 
tion (the Spanish era was not abolished in Navarre until the 
fourteenth century), and from express mention of the church 
of San Juan, a structure known to have been erected in later 
times. The privileg-es of the same order are no less suspi- 
cious : the style in which they are written sufficiently exposes 
the fiibrication : besides most of them, — that for instance of 
Garcia Sanchez bearing the date of 959, and that of Charles 
the Noble in 1412, — so confound events, persons, and times, 
that it is impossible to receive them as any otiier than monas- 
tic impostures. The other instruments have been prov«l to 
be no less apocryphal. That the Arabs ever poss^sed Na- 
varre is at least doubtfuL A passage in Sebastianf has been 
adduced to show that at all times Alava, Biscay, &c. were 
possessed by the native inhabitants : Rodrigo of Toledo| has 

* Joannes Vaseos Hispanie CHronicon, pp. 617—706, &:c. Alfonsus A 
Cartha^eDa, Anacephalseosis, cap. 69. Lacius Marineus Siculas, de Rebus 
Hispanie, lib. viii. (apud Schottura.) Hispania lUustrata, torn i. Garibay, 
Compendio Historial, torn. iii. lib. 2. Morales. Coronica General, torn. iv. 
Manana, Hittoria Genealogica, torn. i. lib. 8. Pavyn, Histoire de Navarre, 
lib. i. et ii. Moret, Anales del Reyno de Navarra, torn. i. lib. iv. Hermil- 
ly, Pr^Au^e du Traducteur, torn. iii. of Perrcraa, Sandoval, Pere d'Orleans, 
"*|^\<w, Blancas, and a multitude besides. .These authors, following the 
anaibisbop Rodrigo Ximenes, have so confounded the names of Garda'S 
successors, that we cannot find our way through the labyrinth. 

t "Alava namque Biscaya, Alaone et Urdunia, A suis incolis reperiuntur 
semper poesesss, sicut Pampilonia," icc.—SebaH. Ckron. p. 483. Tapud Plo- 
rez, xiii.) f \ t— 

} **8arraceni enim totam Hispaniam oceupaverunt, gentis Gothicc Ibni- 
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8 much sttaag&r one to the flame parport So that all potUioe 
testimony hitherto adduced betrays, instead of oonfirmmg, the 
system it ooght to support The negative is no less entitled 
to attention, and is no leas &tal to £e antiquity in question. 
If monaiichy existed in Navarre at so remote a period, we 
might reasonabiy expect to find some incidenttd mention, at 
least, of the fact in the old chrcmicles. Yet the continoator 
of Joannis Biclar^asis, who wrote in 724; Isidorus Pacensis, 
who fini^ed his work in 753 ; the monk of Albelda and Se- 
ba^ian of Salamanca, who came down to the latter half of 
the ninth century, say not one word of the Navarrese king- 
dom. On the contrary, from one passage of Sebantian m 
which he speaks of the expedition of Alronso ID., to punish 
the revolted Alavese, we may infer, not only that no mon* 
archy was yet established, but that the country, or at least a 
pcNTtion of it, was subject to the Asturian kings.* 

From the preceding statement it is evident that no reliaiKe 
is to be placed on authorities pretended to be prior to the monk 
Vigila, who made some additions to the Chronicle of Albelda. 
He ifi the first writer from whom we derive the slightest in- 
formation respecting the existence of kings of Navarre, and 
the manner in which that in&rmation is conveyed, is not of 
the most satisfiictory description. '* £ra 943 surrexit in Pam- 
pilona rex nomine, Sancio Garseanis." He does not here tell 
us whether Sancho was the^r;^ king or not In another pas- 
sage, however, which is evidently an interpolation or Midi- 
tion,— probably by the same Vigila, — ^we are informed that, 
** Sancio Rex filius Regis Garseanis jregnavit annoe XX"f 

Admitting, then, that Garcia the father filled the royal 
dignity, we must also admit that he is the first king oi Na- 
varre. There is nothing in authors nearest to the period that 
affords us the slightest sround for assummg that the dignity 
existed there prior to uie latter half of 3ie ninth century. 
They, indeed, who follow the archbishop Rodrijgo, and the vast 
st(ne of monastic charters — the only authorities for the pre- 

tudine jam contrita, nee aliciib iresistente, exeptis paucis reliquis que in 
montania Asturiarum et Biacagiae, Alavee, Guipiscoae, Rnctaonie (Which 
was certainly in Navarre Proper) et Ara^foniae remanaeruBt, quaa ideo Do- 
minua reaervavit, ne luccrna aanctorum in Hispaniia eorani Domino extin- 
gneretuT." — Rodet-inta Toletanus^ lib. i. cap. i. (apud Schottum Hisp. Uluat. 
torn, ii.) 

* Yepea, Cronica General de la Orden de San Benito, torn. iii. paasim. 
Diccionario Geografico-Hiatorico de EapaSa, por la Real Academia de Hie- 
toria, aection i. torn. ii. art. Navarra. Maadeu, Hiatoria Critica de Eapafia, 
torn. xv. niuatracion 7. Additio ad Joannem Biclarenaum (apud Flores 
I^Sa Sagrada, torn. vi. p. 422, &c.). laidorua Pacenaia (apud enndem 
viii. SB3, ice). Monachua Albeldenaia, necnon Sebaatianna Salman ticensia 
,(apad eundem ziii. 438, &c.). Garibay, Moralea, Mariana, Favyn et Moret. 
ubi aupra. 

tChronicon Albeldenae, pp. 450. and 463. (apud Florez, EapaSa Sagrada. 
torn, xiii.) 
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tended antiquity of this monarchy — ^may easily find room &r six 
or eight succesEdve kings before the time of Garcia. But these 
Jdngs are deservedly rejected by the best historians of Spain ; 
by Santa, Oihenart, Mondejar, Ferreras, Masdeo, d&c. There 
can be no doubt that they luive been inconsiderately multipli- 
ed. Thus the father of this royal line, the count of Bigorre, 
had two names, Sancho Isiigo. Ag;reeably to the Spanish 
system of patronymic derivation, Garcia his son was sometimes 
called Garcia Sanckez, at others Garcia BUgvez: by the ad- 
vocates of Navarrese antiquities, this doable name is eaaly 
made to represent two distinct soverei^a In many other 
cases, subs^ent to the reign of Garcia, we find the same 
confusion. Thus, any one who minutely enters into an exam- 
ination of the subject will soon be convinced, that Garcia el 
Tembloso and Sancho el Mayor are identical with Garcia 
Sanchez, and Sancho Garces, though by most historians these 
two kings have been invariably multiplied into four. A line 
of rulers so numerous, their names so carefully recorded, 
were reasonably admitted as demonstration of a very respect- 
able antiquity.* 

As, then, uiere appears no foundation for the ancient inde- 
pendence of Navarre, on what power vras she dependent— on 
the Asturians or the Franks? 

The chroniclers who lived nearest to this period, the monk 
of Albelda and bishop Sampiro, are so meagre that they afibrd 
us no information on the subject beyond incidental obscure 
hints, which may be forced to mean any thing or nothing, ac- 
cording tb the predilectiqii of the writer. One, however, who 
has no predilections to gratify, may observe, that firom the 
ffeneral tendency of the hints, an impresgion, — he would not 
be justified in using a stron^r term, — crests on his mind, that 
in the reign of Alfonso el Casto at least, perhaps in that of 
Alfonso I., the country was dependent on the Asturians. I( 
as Sebastian of Salamanca intimates, (and what better author- 
ity can be found?) the Arabs had not settled in Navarre prior 
to his dajTS, we may infer that it was previously governed by 
local counts, vassals of Pelayo himself, or at least of his imme- 
diate successors. But leaving these speculations, it seems 
undoubted, that in just dread of the Mohanmiedan domination, 
the inhabitants of tnese regions, as well as those of Catalonia, 

^o*?*^*"®*' '^™"> in Hispania GetUram, lib. i^f. cap. 91. ; lib. ▼. cap. 11, 
IS, ftc. (apud Schottum, torn, ii.) Lacas Tudeniis, Cbronicon Mandi (apad 
eandein, torn. iv.). Risco, EspaSa Sagrada, torn, xxxii. cap. 18, 19. Mai- 
deu, Historia Critica, torn. xii. et xv. " Loa documentos," says this laat 
Judicioua writer, "que le alegan en fliTOrde 1m reyea aSadidoe no merecen 
atencion, pues aon memoriat foriadas para ilustrar la biitoria de alirunoa 
monaaterias, prineipalmente loa de San Salvador de Leyrey San Jaan de la 
5? *;^":?*P**£r**"^ General da la Orden de San Benito, torn. i. et iii. 
Bns Martinez, Hiatona de San Juan de la PeSa, lib. i. cap. i. *c. 
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applied for aid to the renowned emperor of the Franks; and 
that he, in consequence, in 778, poured his legions into Nar 
varre, and seized Pamplona. It seems no less certain, that 
irom this period he considered the country as a fief of liia 
crown ; and that his pretensions, whether founded in vkdence 
or in the voluntary sulnnission of the natives, gave the higheat 
umhrage to the Asturian kings : the feudal supremacy thence- 
forth became an apple of discord between the two courts, each 
striving to gain the homage of the loc»I governors. There is, 
however, reason enough for inferring that this supremacy gen- 
eralljr rested with the Carlovingian dynasty. In 806, on the 
occasion of a revolt, — whether throuffh the arts of Alfonso el 
Casto, or through a desire for indepen<&nce, is doubtful,— Pepin 
passed the Pvrenees with a considerable force, received the 
submission of the people, and divided the country into new 
governments, both for its better defence against foreign ag^ 
gression, and as the means of more efl^tuaUy quelling &* 
mestic commotions. Thus things remained until the time cf 
Alfonso m., who, for the reasons stated on a former occaakxiy 
endeavored to secure peace both vritib Navarre and France by 
marrying a princess related to both Sancho likigo, count cf 
Bigorre, and to the Frank sovereign,*" and by consenting that 
the province should be held as an immovable fief by that count 
This Sancho IfLigo, besides his lordship of Bigorre, for which 
he was the vasnl of the French king, had domains in Na- 
varre, and is believed, on apparently gfood foundation, to have 
been of Spanish descent He is said, however, not to have 
been the first count of Navarre ; that his brother Aznar held 
the fief before him, nominally dependent on king ]^pin, but 
successfully laying the foundation of Navarrese independence.! 
If the chronology which makes Sancho succeed Aznar in 836, 
and the event itself, be correct, Alfonso only confirmed the 
count in the lordship. In this case, the only remaining diffi- 
culty is to determine whether the fief was held from Charles 
or Alfonsa It will, however, if not vanish, at least be weak- 
ened, when we consider, that though the Castilian chroniclers 
are silent on this subject those of France expressly assert that 
it was held fixun the fi^er : the silence of the one party is 
sorely more than counterbalanced by the positive testimony 
of the other. But whichever of the princes was acknowledged 
for the time the lord paramount of the province, there can 

* Non multo pott univenain Galliam simal cum Faiiipilon& .caui4 cof • 
aatioQia secum aaiociat, uzorem ez iUorum inrosapiA generia aecipiena, 
nooiine Xemena ez qua quatuor filioa genut, A«.— CAvtm. Samp. See 
vol. ii. p. 133. 

t There ia, perhapa, reason to doubt whether Aznar was ever in Spaniah 
Vaacony, whether hie fief was not wholly confined to the country north of 
ue Pyreneea. Bee Riaco, Eapaila, Sagrada, torn, zzzii. cap. 16. There ia 
Aoihing bat inextricable conAiaion throughout thia period. 
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be little doubt that both governor and people were averse to 
the sway of either; both had loag aspu^ to independence, 
and that independence was at hand. The son of 'this Sancho 
Iiiigo was Garcia, father of Sancho Garces, and the first king 
of Navarre ; the first, at lc«st, whom, for reasons before given, 
historic criticism can admit* 
QOf* The precise period when Garcia L {Sanchez Irii' 
^^ gwz) beg[an to reign is impossible to be determined, 
j^ Considermg, however, the deep silence of the contem- 
porary monk of Albelda, who concludes his history in 
888, as to the foundation of the monarchy, that event must be 
referred to a period subsequent All that we know by infer- 
ence is, that m 891, or in the following vear, he was ^ed in 
battle with the Arabs, who invaded his dominions, and that he 
left an in&nt, Sancbo. Whether from this period to 905, 
there was an interregnum, or whether the government was 
exercised by one Fort&o Garces ; whether this Fortune Garces 
was the uncle or elder brother of the infant prince ; whether 
even such a person as Fortune Garces existed ; or, finally, if 
he did exist, whether he may not be identical with some other 
prince of his line, — ^Fortune beinff po^bly an adjunct applied 
by later timesf, — are problems of which we need not expect 

* BebastianuB SaJmanticennB (apud Florez, ziii. 484, iac), Sampirut 
AstoricengiBifapud eundem, xiv. 498, Ax.). Monachas Silensis (apud eun- 
dem, xvii. 808, itc.). Bginbardiu, Annalei Re^m Francorum, vita Caroli 
Magni, necnon Vita Ludovici Imfieratoris (apud Duchesne Historic Fnui- 
corum Scriptores Coactanei, torn. ii. variis loeis). Aonales, Bertiniani, p. 
164. necnon Cbronicon Moisiacense, p. 147. (apud eundem, torn. iiiO Tne 
evidence of these writers, as regards the ancient dependence or Navarre 
on the Carlovingian princes, is too firm to be shaken. The objections of 
Bisco (EspaBa Sagrada, torn, xxxii. cap. 18. and 19.) are certainly without 
foundation— as fkr, we mean, as Sancho IKigo is coi^cerned.— Zurita, An- 
ales de Aragon« lib. i. cap. 5. Marca, Limes Hispanicus, lib. iii. Oihenart, 
Notitia Utriusque Vasconiae, liv. xi. chap. 9. Bodericus Toletanus Rerum 
in Hispania Gestarum, lib. iv. cap. 6. &c. (apud Schottum, Hispania Illus* 
traia, torn, ii.) This writer seems to have bad few guides beyond monastic 
charters and tradition.— Favyn, Histoire de Navarre, lib. xi. Moret, An- 
nies del Reyno de Navarre, torn. i. lib. 4. to 8. The most learned, tlie most 
elaborate, and the most prejudiced of cuides.— Ferreras, Histoire G^n^rale 
d'Espagne, tom. ii. et iii. with Hermiuy's Prefkce to the latter. Masdeu, 
Historia Chritica de Espaila, tom. xv. Hlustracion 7. et tom. xii. (in regno, 
Alonso el Magno) as obstinate in prejudice as the very worst of his class. 

t If we believe the Rule of San Salvador de Leyre, (apud Yepes, Coron.) 
FortuSo resigned the sceptre to his brother Bancho, and entered the clois- 
ter. But the worthy monk, who wrote the following note, is bungling 
enough to expose his own imposition :— " Post ci:^u8 obitum (of Garcia In- 
igues) venit FortuniusGarseanes de Cordoba, et inveniens ipsnm mortuum 
in Lumberri, transtulit corpus ^us ad monasterium Legerense, et regnavit 
annis 57. Postquam senuit, ftiit eflfoctus monachus in monasterio Leger- 
ensi, et regnavit pro eo JUitu ejus Sancius Garseanes, cum uxore sua dom- 
Ina Todi regin& ; et venerunt ambo ad dictum monasterium, ut a prediato 
Fortunio acciperent gratiam et benedictionem ; quoa quum benedixisset, 
dedit Sancio fratri suo," 4bc Thus, in the very same sentence, Sancho is 
made Ihe son and brother of FortuSo I The datu are not less blundering. 
Finally, the monastery was not founded at the period in question. Baai 
are the authorities followed by Garibay, Morales, Marianr, Favyn, Mont, 
and a host besides! 
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the solution. Until leas apocryphal documents are adduced ia 
support of his actions, and even of his existence, criticisnjb 
must refuse him a place among the kings of Navarre. We 
must he satisfied with Imowins that, in 905, Sancho assumed 
the reins of soveireignty. Peniaps the expression, *^ SurrexU 
in PampiUmia rex 8ancho,^ may legitimately hear the ocOr 
straction that his accesabn had hei^ preceded hy an inter- 
regnum.* 

Samcho L {Garces Abarca), was fortunate eaough qq^ 
to extend the dominions left him by his two predeces- . 
sors, and to wield their sceptre with ^freater glory than gQp 
either. In 907, he led an army mto Gawony — for 
what purpose does not clearly appear — ^and during his absence 
the city of Pamplona was invested by the AmNa. The in- 
habitants, being unprepared for a siege, were in the deepest 
consternation : they dispatched messengers to acquaint their 
Jong with their critical situation. Sancho was naturally soli- 
citous to return, and save his capital ; but he had scarcely 
issued orders to that effect, when a heavy fidl of snow blocked 
up the passes of the Pyrenees, and in the estimation of all 
men rendered that return impossibla Yet he was undismay- 
ed ; he resolved to attempt the passage, though his followers 
loudly exclaimed that thus ^ to comlnt nature" was the very 
height of rashnessL He caused them, we are told, to bind -to 
theur sandals undressed skins and the rough bark of trees, so 
that they might safely tread the slippery declivities : at the 
same time, he ordered his horsemen to lead their beasts by the 
hand, and commence the perilous ascent on foot The cour- 
age with which he himself set the example, his patience un- ' 
der fatigue, his cheering exhortations to all about him, re- 
doubled their energy, enabled them to persevere, and finally 
to surmount every difficulty. But the passage was not ef^t- 
ed without considerable loss; some* overcome by cold and 
fo,tigue, lay down to rise no more ; some fell into fiithomless 
pits ; others down abrupt precipices, and were seen no mure. 
At length, after a rapid nocturnal march, they appeared at 
daybre& before the city, which still held out, but the surren- 
der of which was hourly expected by the assailants. The joy 
of the besieged, on the arrival of their deliverers, was bouna- 
less. While the aged, the women, and children, watched the 
furious attack of their king on the surprised ranks of the mis- 
believers, most of whom were half dead by the severity of the 
weather, all capable of bearing arms left the place to assist 

* The same authorities, with the addition of the DiccioDario Geografico 
Historico de Espana, art. Navarra. This article does litUe credit to the 
judgmetUt however honorable to the ingenuity, of its author, Senor 
Traggia. 
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their heroic countrymen. The carnage of the Arabs was 
frightfiil : such as escaped into the mountains were known by 
their footsteps, were pursued, and put to death ; few of the 
yanquished survived that day.* 
0^ During several succeeding years, Bancho nobly fbl- 
^ lowed up this splendid success. He reduced some im- 
qSi portant fortresses on both banks of the Ebro, and recov- 
ered Rioja : in 914 he conquered the country from Tudela 
to Najera : the following year he took Tarragona and Agreda, 
and seized on the mountainous district surrounding the sources 
of the Duera In fact, his successes were as solid as they 
were brilliant; and we may lament, with one of the pemnsu- 
lar historians, that they have been handed down to us in so 
meagre a manner.f Many of his conquests he fortified against 
the threatened irrupticms of the Arabs: among these was 
Pamplona, the works of which he carefully strengthened. His 
prudent foresight was justified by the sequel. In 920, whether 
through impaired health, or devotion, or both, he retired to the 
monastery of San Salvador de Leyre, leaving to his son, whom 
he had previously placed over Kioja, the government of his 
states. The foUowmg year Abderahman iB., at the instance 
of the Mohammedans of Saragossa, poured a formidable army 
into Rioja, and recovered several of the fortified places. The 
infante Sancho consequentlv prepared for defence, and obtain- 
ed from Ordofio II., king of Leon, a powerful aid, which that 
king headed in person. On this occasion the mcmarch of Na- 
varre did not leave the cloister, but he dispatched orders to all 
his vassals to join his son with all the forces they could raise. 
The hostile armies met at Val-de-Junquera, near Salinas de 
Oro. The result was fatal to the Christians, who were sig- 
nally routed, two of their bishops and many princes remaining 
in tne power of the misbelievers. Ordono returned to Leon, 
— doubtless, to defend his own dominions, — ^while the infante 
threw himself within the walls of Pamplona. The Moham- 
medan general, however, molested neither, but pursued his 
way into Gascony, which he ravaged. On his return, he was 
surprised with one division of his army in the mountain defiles 
by the troops of the king, who had now taken the field : the 
general himself was taken prisoner, and was poignarded by a 
woman. • Not satisfied with the destruction of his enemy, and 
the immense plunder which had been brought- from southern 
France, Sancho marched against the other division that had 
passed the Pyrenees by another route, and completely cut it 

* Though no mention of this battle is to be found in contemporary Cas- 
tiliah writers, it ought not to be rejected : it rests on the authority of the 
Archbishop Rodrigo, Rerum in Hispania Gestarum, lib. iv. 

t Ferreras, iii. 26, Hermilly's translation. 
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to pieces. No Mohammedan remained in the whole kingdom 
north of the Ebro, far the fortresses which Abderahman's gen- 
eral had reduced were recovered with &cility. The following 
year, while Sancho was suiTering under severe illness^ his son 
recovered Rioja. In the reduction of the two stroDgest for- 
tresses in t|;^at province, Najera and Viguera, the infiuite was 
aided by his cousin of Leon ; and the good understandinj? h^ 
tween the two crowns was increased by the marriage ^ Ch> 
done with dona Sancha, princess of Navarre. 

Don Sancho did not long survive this last success of #w>k 
his arms. He reigned, say the chroniclers, near twenty 
years, so that his death must have taken place about 0&. He 
was one of the most valiant princes of his age, and his nu- 
merous religious foundations prove him to have been one of 
the most devout The salutary severity with which he adk 
ministered justice, and the vi^r with which he extirpated the 
robbers who infested his dommions, were no less useful to his 
people than his warlike deeds."" 

Garcia IL {Sanchez) sumamed El TemMoto, or the gM 
Trembler, from the involuntary dread which he experi- ^ 
enced at the commencement of any battle, — a dread, q2L 
however, which speedily yielded to his latent courage,— 
ascended the throne in -925. Of this prince very little is 
known, and that little has ofien been confounded with the ac- 
tions of his succesBora In 951, on occasion of the dispute be- 
tween Ordoiio IIL of Leon, and Sancho, brother of that 
mince, he, with his brother-in-law, Feman Gonsalez, count of 
Castille, espoused the cause of the rebel ;t but legitimacy tri* 
umphed, and Sancho sought refuge for a time in Navarre. In 
956 he again received Sancho, who had been expelled from 
the court of Leon ; and afterwards entered into an alliance 
with Abderahman to restore the exile to the throne. On this 
occasion he marched an army into Castile, to overawe the 
movements of the rebellious Feman Gonsalez, whom he de- 
feated and took prismer, but whom he afterwards released in 
consideration of the affinity between them. Garcia died in 
9704 

* Chronicon Albeldense, pp. 464, et 450. (apud Florez, torn, xiii.) Sanpirus 
Astoricensis, p. 449. (apud eundem, torn, xiv.) Monachus Sjleiuds (apud 
eundum, xvii. 301.) Chronicon Burgense, p. 308. et Annales de Compofl- 
tellani, p. 318. (apud eundum, torn, xxiii.) Rodericas Toletanua, Rerum in 
Hispania Gestarum, lib. v. cap. 23, &c. (apud Scbottum Hispania Ulustrata, 
torn, ii.) VassuB, Chronicon Hispanis, p. 723. necnon Lucius Marineua 
SiCQlus, de Rebus Hispanic, lib. viii. Hieronyrous Blancas, Rerum Aragon- 
ensiura Commentarii, p. 618, &c. (omnes apud eundem, torn. i. et iii.) Zu- 
rita, Anales de Aragon, lib. i. cap. 9. Moret, Anales de Navarra, lib. viii. 
cap. 1—.^. Diccionario Geografico Historico de Bspaiia por la Real Aca* 
demia de Historia, section i. torn. ii. art. Navarra, aUiscum. 
fSee vol. ii. p. 144. t The same authorities. 

Vol. III. C 
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lyy^ Sancho n., Buraamed El Mayor, according to Ro- 

^ drigo was but five years old when he ascei^ed the 

-^- throne. If this be true, he was probably the grand- 

luoo. gjjj^ jjQ^ ^^ ^j^ ^f ^g deceased king ; and as the 

realm would necessarily be governed by a regent^ that regent 
may have been ranked among the lawful sovereigns of the 
country. However this be, it is certain, that nothing can ex- 
ceed the obscurity which covers the reigns of this period. In 
preference to the very questionable documents which have 
been already exposed, and which, without any support in au- 
thentic chroniclers, multiply the Navarrese kings, we will 
fi>llow the authority of- the Annales ComposteUani and of the 
Chronicon Silense. From 905 to 1035, the former exhibit the 
names of three soveroigns only, while Moret and others give 
us a catalogue of half a dozen.* That the number of sove- 
reigns has ^n greatly exaggerated may be more than sus- 
pected from the mstance of two Sanchos ; of whom one, re- 
presented as the grandson of the prince, who reigned from 
905 to 925, is said to have reigned from 970 to 994. The very 
instruments quoted for the separate existence of these kings 
call both SanchOf give both the surname of Abarca, and both 
a wife named Urraca, and make both sons of Garcia, 

Sancho el Mayor was the most pdwerfrd prince of his age 
and country. Besides Navarre and Sobrarve, he held the lonl- 
ship of Aragon, (then however confined within narrow limits, 
as Saragossa and most of the province were subject to the 
Mohammedans,) and in 1026, in right of his wife Muna Elvira, 
princess of Castile, he became king of that country. The 
marriage of his son Fernando, to the heiress of Leon, gave 
him uncontrolled influence in the affidrs of that kingdom, — 
an influence which, as observed in a former chapter,! he was 
not slow to vindicate even by force of arms. By his conquests, 
too, he considerably extended his dominions, especially on the 
Pyrenean frontier : among these was the lordship of Riba- 
gorza, which had generally been dependent on the French 
crown, and to which indeed he had some claim in virtue of 
his consanguinity with a house that had long given governors 

* " Era 943 (▲. d. 905) surrexit in Pampilona Rex nomine Sancius Garsia, 
et obiit era 967," (a. d. 927 ; this is an error of one year or more,) " post 
quern filius ejus Rex Garsias regnavit annis 35," (an error of the transcriber ; 
it oaght to be 45, according to the Chronicles of Burgos and Albelda,) " et 
obiit 1008" (this number is correct enough). '•' Post eum regnavit Sancius- 
Alius ejus 65 annis et obiit era 1073." AnndUs ComposUUani^ p. 318. (apud 
Florez, torn, xxiii.) '* Porro Sancius Rex in seneavAe hona^ plenus dierum — 
hac vita decessit era 1073." Chron. Silense, p. 313. (apud eundem, torn, 
xvii.) At 70 years a man can scarcely be said to have attained a. good oW 
age, and to be full qf days; Sancho might be 20 at his accession instead of 5. 

fSee vol. ii.p. 151. 
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to that province. He was thus, at the period of his death in 
1035, virtually master of all Christian Spain except Cwtwionia, 
By most historians of the peninsula Sancho has been -inAK 
blamed for not laying the foundation of one Christiaa 
monarchy ; in other words, for dividing his dominions amon^ 
his four 8on& In leaving Navarre and Biscay to his eldest son 
Garcia, Castile to Fenumdo, Ribagorza to Gonsalo, and Aragon 
to Ramiro,'" he certainly committed an act of great impolicy ; 
but it may be doubted, whether, if even he had left them 
united under the sceptre of the eldest, the integrity of the 
whole would have been long preserved. In those ages, when 
the principle of succession was not regularly adopted ; when 
successful rebellion on every side presented an example too 
alluring to &il of imitation; and when authority, however 
sanctioned by religion, was disregarded, if unsupported by a 
degree of power necessary to make it respected, the excluded 
brothers would doubtless have struggled for a share of the 
monarchy, and would probably have tnumphed. Besides, how- 
ever disastrous his policy, he must not be blamed with undue 
severity, for not rising superior to his age. The fiible related 
by Alonzo el Sabio, Zurita, and others, as the cause of the di- 
vision,f has been as much despised by the reflecting as that 
which led to the rebuilding of Palencia.} These times, as is 
evident &om the interminable mass of monastic Ic^feods^ are 
fiill of wonderaj 

Garcia IQ., at the time of his father's death, was iqq^ 
absent on a pHgrimage to Rome. Ramiro of Aragon, jj?* 
who was discontent^ with the boundaries assigned ^/^ 
him, thought this a favorable op{)ortuni^ for removing •^"*''' 
them to a greater distance : he invaded Navarre, the greater 
part of which he occupied with &cility. Before tiie fortress 
of Ta&lla, however, which he invested, he was detained until 
the arrival of the royal pilgrim, who not only expelled him 
from his conquests, but pursued him into his own dominions. 
But Garcia was either averse to profit by the advantage thus 

* Ramiro became tbe fint flovereign of Aragon. See the bistory of that 
kingdom. 

t See Appendix A. I See Appendix B. 

§ Pelafitts Ovetenaif, p. 470, &c. Annales Compostellani, p. 318. (apud 
Florez Espaiia Sagrada, torn. xiv. et xxiii.) Monachi Silensii Chronicon 
(apud eundem, xvii. 312, A&c.) Chronicon Burgenie, p. 308. Chronicon 
Compofltellanum, p. 328. Annates Toledanoe, i. p. 383, &c. (apad eandem, 
torn, xxiii.) Ximenes, Renim in Hispania Gestarum, lib. v. cap. 34. usque 
ad lib. vi. cap. 6. (apud Schottum Hispania Illustrata, torn, ii.) Vascus, 
Hispaniffi Chronicon, p. 733. Lucius Marineus Siculus, de Rebus Hispania 
lib. viii. p. 365. Roderius Santius, Historia Hispanica, pars iii. (omnes 
apud eundem, torn, i.) Alonso el Sabio, Chronica de EspaSa, part iii. 
Moret, Anales de Navarre, lib. xi. cap. 1—4. Zurita, Anales de Aragon, 
lib. i. cap. 18. Yepes, Cronica General de la Orden de San Benito, tom. iii. 
et vj. (in variis locis.) Djccionario Qeografico Historico, por la Re^l Aw* 
demia de Historia, section i. tom. ii, art. Navarra, 
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acquired, or he preferred lending his immediate aid to his bro- 
ther Fernando of CastUe, whose dominions were then invaded 
by Bermudo of Leon. The triumph of Fernando, who by the 
death of the Leonnese king inherited that crown, has been 
related in the proper place.* 

ins*7 ®^* ^^ service either made no impression on the 
y^ heart of Fernando, or Garcia's own ambition led to the 

if«d ^hostilities which followed. The manceuvres which 

^^^ each adopted to gain possession of the other, — ^manoeu- 
vres disgraceful alike to their fraternal and knightly charac- 
ters, — and the death of Grarcia, in 1054, at the little of Ata^ 
puerca, are to be found in ano^er place.f This latter prince 
left few to regret his loss, except the monks, whose monasteries 
he had enriched. He was more courageous than prudent, too 
stem to be loved by his subjects, and too reckless to command 
the respect of his neighbors. He made some conquests from 
the Mohammedans, among which was Calahorra (1045) ; but 
he lost Rioja, which was annexed to Castile, and which, though 
sometimes reoccupied in the subsequent reigns by the Na- 
varrese princes, was always recovered by their powerful 
neighbors. The Ebro again became the boundary of the two 
kingdoms.^ 

1054 Sancho IIL, eldest son of Garcia, was quietly per- 
to J^i^ted, by the victor Fernando, to be proclaimed in the 

lOTfi ^^^ camp. Nor, whatever may be stated by the 
• writers of Navarre and Aragon, from the monk of San 
Juan de la Pena downwards, was he ever disturbed in his pos- 
sessions by the king of Leon and Castile. As little proof is 
there, that Sancho, the successor of Fernando, molested his 
cousin of Navarre. It is allowed that Alfonso, the successor 
of Sancho, afterwards the famous conqueror of Toledo, was 
too much occupied in fighting the Moors, to dream of incom- 
moding his Christian relatives. Hence the reign of Sancho 
ni. appears to have been passed in peace. But if he bad no 
enemies from without, unfortunately he had them within his 
own kingdom, and in his own fiunily. In 1076, his brotlier, 
don Ramon, and his sister Doiia Ermesinda, conspired against 
his life. From the meagjre relation of the chroniclers, it is 
difficult to say what motive could induce the princess to ap- 
prove so horrid an act: as the children of Sancho were in 

*See vol. ii. p. 151. Ferreras, torn. iii. p. 179. would delay the invasion of 
Navarre by BamiBO to 1042, on the faith of a monastic document cited by 
Moret. We follow the archbishop Rodrigo. 

t See vol. ii. p. 153. 

X The same authorities. It is amusing to see how Moret attempts to 
■hake the authority of the monk of Silos, and Rodrigo of Toledo, and to 

gsrvert history in fevor of Don Garcia. Still worse is Traggia (Die. Geog. 
iflt. art. Navarra), the least scrupulous of writers whore a system or the 
national honor is concerned. 
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tbeit infancy, the guilty object of Rumon is evident enougb. 
Some of the courtiers, in hope of &vor from the expected 
successor, were drawn into the plot The king was fond of 
the chase, and the conspirators resolved to assassinate him 
during one of his frequent excursions into the neighboring 
mountains. Accordingly one fine morning in June, while the 
royal party scoured the valleys between Funes and Milagro^ 
in pursuit of a stag, the king, accompanied by the Inftnte, 
and. by several of the conspirators, whom Ramon had pur- 
posely drawn round his person, ascended a high rock, that he 
mig^ht have a wider view of the animating scene. While 
eeLgerlj watching the sport, they stabbed him in the back, and 
precipitated him from the eminence : his body was dashed to 
pieces by the fall. This tragical deed the people at length 
rose to avenge ; but the assassins had escaped to the court of 
the Moorish king of Saragossa. 

Ramon deriv^ no advantage from this deed of blood : the 
kingdom refused to be ruled by a fratricide, whom it indig- 
nantly expelled. The choice of a successor promised to be 
attended with some difficulty. While the inhabitants of Biscay 
and Rioja, at the instance of prince Ramiro, another brother 
of Sancho, declared for Alphonso of Leon and Castile, those 
of Navarre Proper were generally in favor of Sancho Ramirez, 
second king of Aragon. The former led an army into Rioja, 
was proclaimed at Calahorra and Najera, and from that mo- 
ment the sovereignty of the country between those important 
places remained in tiie crown of Castile. Sancho was no leas 
active: with a considerable force, he entered Navarre, and 
was proclaimed at Pamplona. There appeared great proba- 
bility of a war between the two candidates, neither of whom 
bestowed a thought on the legitimate rights of the orphan in- 
fiuite ; but peace was at length made between them, on the 
condition that each of the royal robbers should retain the 
spoils he had seized. One account says, that Sancho Ramirez 
agreed to do homage to Alfonso for Navarre Proper ; but there 
appears no foundation for the statement"" 

* Felagius Ovietensis, p. 471, Sec. (apud Florez, Espana Sagrada, torn, 
xiv.). Monacbi Sllensis Chronicon, p. 318, &c. (apud eundem, torn. xvii.}. 
Chronicon Burgeuse, p. 309. Annales Complutenses, p. 313. Annates Com- 
pofltellani, p. 319. Chronicon Compostellanum, p. 327. Cbronicon de Car- 
dena, p. 370. Anales Toledanos, i. p. 384. (apud eundem, torn, xxiii.). Ro- 
dericus Toletanus, Rerum in Hispania Gestarum, lib. vi. (apud Schottum, 
Hisp. Illus^. torn. ii.). Rodericug Santius, Historia Hispanica, part iii. 
AifonsuB d Carthagena, Anacephalseosia, cap. 72, &c. Lucius Marineus Si- 
CQlus, de Rebus Hispanise, lib. viii. p. 365, Sue. (omnes apud eundem, torn. 
!•)• Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Commentarii, p. 6S3. apud eundem, 
torn. iii.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon, lib. i. cap. 17, &c. Moret, Anales de 
Navarra, lib. zi. xiv. Yepes, Cronica General de la Order de San Benito, 
itom. vi. ; cum multis aliis. 

C2 
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itrra ^ ^^ three next sovereigns of Navarre, Sanc^ho 
^y^ IV., who reigned from 1076 to 1094, Pedro L, from 
^rL 1004 to 1105, and Alvonbo L, fiom 1105 to 1134, were 
all kings of Aragon, t^eir actions must be related in 
the history of that country. *The last-named prince, dying 
without issue, made a singular will, by which he bequeathed 
his dominions to the knights of St John and of the Temple, 
and passed a heavy denunciation on any one of his barons who 
should seek to set aside his last dispositions. But no sooner 
was he laid at rest, than his menace was disregarded ; and, as 
the Navarrese and Aragonese would not agree in the choice 
of a common sovereign, the former raised Garcia Ramirez, a 
scion of their royal house, to the vacant dignity ; while the 
latter threw their eyes on Ramiro, brother of Alfonso, who^ 
though a monk, was forced from the cloister to the palace. 
11S4 Garcia IV. no sooner ascended the throne than he 
1135' ^^ disturbed by the ambition or policy of Ramiro, 
* who aspired to the reunion of the two kingdoms. The 
animosity of the two princes was, for a moment, prevented 
from openly breaking out, by the approach, — ^whether friendly 
or hostile has been much disputed,— of Alfonso VUI., of Leon 
and Castile, surnamed the Elmperor, who made both tremble 
for their respective dignities.* On the departure of the em- 
peror, who had received the homage both of Garcia and Ra- 
miro, an homage, however, which neither of them intended to 
be of long continuance, they resumed their hostile attitude ; 
but their respective subjects, in dread of the &tal conse- 
quences which their division might bring on the two king- 
d(xns, especially in the vicinity of enemies so active and en- 
terprising as the Moors, interfered, and forced them to be re- 
conciled. Each was to remain master of his present posses- 
sions ; but Garcia was to consider himself a feudatory of the 
Aragonese. 
•t^oQ Scarcely was this reconciliation effected, when Garcia 
. leaded himself with Alfonso, prince of Portugal, 
1150 ^'^^^^ ^^ emperor, whose ambition began to fill both 
' with apprehension : the former aimed at the recovery 
of Rioja ; the latter, at an independent sovereignty. While 
the Portuguese prince invaded Galicia, where his generals 
obtained some partial success, Alfonso nuide an irruption into 
Navarre, which he laid waste, and did not leave imtil Garcia 
acknowledfpd his supremacy and sued for peace. In 1140, 
however, me latter again entered into an alliance with the 
Portuguese king, and for the same reason — jealousv of the 
emperor's power. Again was Navarre invaded; wnile the 
king, confiding in the fortifications of Pamplona, carried the 

♦ See the reign of thii prince, Vol. II. 
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wiur into the territories of Aragon, against Raymundo, ooont 
of Barcelona, the ally of Alfonso, and, in virtue of a marriage 
with the daughter of Ramiro, actual sovereign of Aragon. 
Though he triumphed over Raymundo, from whom he took 
abundance of spoil, that spoil was scarcely divided among his 
followers, when the active emperor reached the field, and the 
Navarrese fled without striking a blow, or carrying away any 
portion of their plunder. Before the end of the year, how* 
ever, peace was made between them, chiefly through the in* 
terference of their respective prelates, and 8treng£ened by 
the marriage of Alfonso's son, Sancho, with the iniknta Blanche 
of Navarra But as Garcia, in 1143, again armed, to humble 
his enemy don Ramiro, the Castilian, displeased at this attack 
on his brother-in-law, made formidable preparations to puni^ 
his disobedient vassal. Again, through the instrumentality of 
the prelates and nobles, was peace nuide between them, — ^the 
emperor, being anxious to fall on the Mohammedans,— and 
confirmed by the marriage of Garcia with a natural daughter 
of Alfonso. But Garcia and Raymundo were never on good 
terms; and it required all the influence of their common 
friend to prevent them from inflicting hostilities on each other. 
By engaging them in the same cause, — war with the Moors,-— 
he turned meir warlike inclination to the common good of 
Christendom. 

Garcia died in 1150 — some authors say, through the flill of 
his horse. We only know with certainty that his death was 
sudden.* 

Sancho V., son of the deceased king, was no less « -.sq 
subject than his father to the hostilities of the prince . 
of Aragon, and no less eager to return them. But the -t-ian 
emperor, though war was frequently and loudly pro- 
claimed by both parties, and though some indecisive irruptions 
into the Navarrese territory followed, continued to exert his 
beneflcial influence for the restoration, if not of harmony, at 
least of outward tranquillity. Soon after his death, wUich 



* Chronica Alfonsi Imperatoris, lib. i. et ii. (apud Florez, EspaSa Sagrada, 
torn. xxi.V Ximenes, De Rebus Hispanis, lib. vii. cap. 1—6. Lucas Tu- 
densis, Cnronicon Mundi, p. 103, &c. (ambo apud Scbottum, Hispania Illua- 
trata, torn. ii. et iv.). Annales CompostellaDi, p. 322. Anales Toledanos, 
i. p. 388, &£. (ambo apud Florez, torn, x.ziii.). Rodericus Santius, Historia 
Bispanica, pars iii. cap. 31. Alfonsus k Carthagena, Anacephaleosis, cap. 
71. (ambo apud Scbottum, torn. i.). Zarita, Anales de Aragon, torn. i. lib. 2. 
cap. 1.— 10. Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Commentarii, pp. 645—648. 
Cspud Bchottum, torn, iii.) Moret, Anales de Navarra, torn. ii. lib. zviii. 
Traggia, art. JWtrarra, in the Diccionario Gteografico-Historico de EspaBa, 
torn. ii. 

We quote tbis last-named writer, to censure in tbe strongest terms hia 
wicked perversion of historical facts in favor of a blind prejudice. His 
statements are continually, and, what is worse, knowingly, at varianM 
with the contemporary writers of Castile. 
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happened in 1157, don Raymundo, as usual, commenced ho0- 
tJUties; but, as usual also, without result; since both kings, 
terrified at the inroads of the Almohades, began to perceive 
the necessity of peace, unless both of them were to fiill a sacri- 
fice to these fonnidable Afiican& But though Sancho had 
married a daughter of Alfonso, he was not always disposed to 
remain on good terms with that emperor's successor in Cas- 
tile, who bore the same name as himself. Towards the end 
of that monarch's short reign, he made an irruption into Rioja ; 
but, raeetii^ with a vigorous repulse, he retired to his own do- 
miniona During the minority of Alfonso IX., knowing how 
much Castile was weakened by civil dissensions, he again 
penetrated into that province, where his arms, meeting with 
no serious oppositicm, were successful : the following year it 
was recovered. Such were nearly all the wars of this pe- 
riod; the success of one day being neutralized by the disas- 
ters of the next But those princes were incapable of profiting 
by the lessons of experience. In 1172, while Alfonso of Ara- 
gon was opposing the Africans in Andalusia, Sancho cast a 
covetous, and ungenerous as covetous, eye on the possessions 
of the absent monarch, which he invaded. His wanton and 
senseless ambition was injurious only to himself: it recalled 
the valiant Alfonso ; who^ having prevailed on the CastOian 
king to join him, invaded Navarre, and ravaged the country 
up to the gates of Pamplona. The two following years wit- 
nessed the same obscure and indecisive operations In 1176 
the kings of Castile and Navarre a^eed to refer their diJfer- 
ences, which concerned the restitution of some Castilian for- 
tresses seized during the minority of the former prince, to 
Henry Plantagenet, king of England. The English moniux± 
could entertain no unfiivorable sentiments towanls the fiither- 
in-law of his son ;''' yet he condemned him to surrender five 
fortresses, in consideration, however, of a considerable sum cf 
money, and of two or three small fortified places, or rather 
castles, in return, which ri^tly belonged to Sancho. It does 
not appear that the award was put into force, though, in 1179, 
the two kings agreed to a peace, on conditions not much un- 
like those propo^ by Heiuy. 

1190 1191, Sajicho conferred his daughter, the princess 

^ Berengaria, on Richard I. of England, who had suc- 
1194. ^®®^®^ ^ father. As the Plantagenet had already de- 
parted for the Holy Land, the infanta was dispatched 
to the Isle of Cyprus, where she was received by her affianced 
husband, and where the marriage ceremony was performed. 
By favor of this marriage, as well as by a preceding one, 
which had been contracted between another princess of Na- 

* See the folio wiagpactigraph. 
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vaire with an elder brother of Richard, Sancho hoped to haye 
a powerilil and near ally, — the English possessions in France 
then extended almost to the Pyrenees, — to aid him whenever 
he should be in danger of becoming a prey to his neighbom 
From the succor, too, which he himself sent to the seneschal 
of that province, when invaded, the following year, by the 
count of Toulouse, — 800 men-alrarms assisting to repel the 
aasailant, — ^we may infer that the obligation was mutual This 
king did not long survive the marriage of his dau£4iter. He 
died in 1194. 

Sancho VL had but just seized the reins of govern- •. | q^ 
ment, when he entered into an alliance with the kings r^ 
of Castile and Leon ag&inst the Moors, who were then ^^^4 
rava^ring Andalusia. The hnpetuosity of the Castilian, 
which impelled him to risk an action before the arrival of his 
allies, and his consequent defeat near Alarcos, have been al- 
ready related.'" His ill-humor with his allies, who had ad- 
vanced to Toledo, led to some hostilities between the three, 
even though the conquering Aben Yussuf was reducing seve- 
ral of the Christian fortresses. After the marriage, however, 
of doiia Berengaria, infanta of Castile, with the £ng oF Leon, 
those two princes were at liberty to unite in defence of their 
country and religion. But Sancho, far a time, stood aloof from 
the confederacy : in dread of Yacub ben Yussurs power, or 
rather through jealousy of his two neighbors, he entered into 
an alliance with the misbeliever, and even sought an inter- 
view with their emperor.f Whether, as the national writers 
affirm, he only claimed, as the reward of neutrality, the hand 
of Aben YussuTs daurfiter, or whether — a fiir more probable 
supposition — ^he eagerly hoped to profit by the anticipated over- 
throw of his hatefiS neighbors, certain it is that Ins conduct 
drew on him the execration of all good men, and the severest 
reprimands of the pope, and that he was forced — ^perhaps from 
the fidlure of his negotiations with the African he was no 
longer indisposed — ^to join the Christian coalition. If he was 
wrong-headed and obstinate in his errors, or even crimes, he 
was a valiant soldier 4 and his conduct at the great battle of 
the NavBS de Tolosa} partly redeems him from the deep stain 
he had contracted by his humiliating negotiations with x acub. 
But he was deservedly punished ; for during his absence in 

* See vol. ii. p. G9. 

t This fact is not only mentioned by the Arabian writers, but it rests on 
the unquestionable authority of one who took a prominent part in the 
•Tents of those times,— the archbishop Rodrigo. It appears that Sancho 
was not treated with much respect by Yacub. 

t " Fortis viribus, armis strenuus, sed voluntate propria obatinatua.***- 

S See vol. ii. p. 69. 
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Africa, Biscay, Alava, and Gui]H8coe, which Sancha el Mayor 
had joined to the crown of Navarre, were reduced hy Alfonso 
of Leon. 

With don Sancho, who died in 1234, ended the male line 
of the house of Sancho Inigo, founder of the sovereignty. 
The accidental death of his son, which several years preceded 
his own, caused him to nominate as his successor king Jayme 
L of Aragon. From his valor he was sumamed the Brave ; 
but this appears to be the only title he possessed to the respect 
of posterity. Towards the close of his long reign, he labored 
under some bodily infirmities, which, probably, by superindu- 
cing reflection, made him more observant of his duties, both 
as a Christian and a sovereign.* 

Thibault Lf On the death of Sancho, the Navarrese were 
perplexed about the choice of a successor. On the one hand, 
they had done homage to Jayme of Aragon, as their future 
king; on the other, they were unwUling to sacrifice their nar 
tioiml existence by a union with the neighboring kingdom. 
In this emergency, the states assembled at Pamplona are said 
to have made an extraordinary request to king Jayme, — ^that 
he would relieve them fix>m their homage, aim permit them 
to choose another ruler, — and that the magnanimous monarch 
immediately conceded it However this te, they elected Thi- 
bault, count of Champagne, son of the infanta Sancha, sister 
of the late king. 
1236 ^ "fiiibault we know little beyond his expedition 

^ to Palestine. In the second year of his reign, he as- 
1240 ^^^^ ^® cross, resolved, like so many other princes 
* of his age, to assist in recovering the holy sepulchre 
from infidel hands. That he might pursue his purpose with- 
out embarrassment, the pope prevailed oa his feudal lord, St. 
Louis, who was preparing to invade his French dominions, to 
disarm, and procured pledges Irom the kings of Castile and 
Aragon, that they would not take advantage of his absence to 



* Chronicon Conimbricense, p. 334. Annalee Compostellani, p. 323. Anales 
Toledanos, i. p. 395. (omnes apud Florez, Espana Sa^rada, torn, xxiii:). Rode* 
ricus Toletanu8, De Rebua Hispaniie, lib. vli. et viii. (apud SchoUum, Hi»- 
pania lUustrata, torn. ii.). I^ucas Tudensia, Chronicon Mundi, pp. 107— 
116. (apud eundem, torn. iv.). Rodericus Santius, Historia Hi»panica, pan 
iii. cap. 33—96. Alfonsus A Carthagena Anacephalsosis, cap. 78—83. Fran- 
eiscus Tarapha, De Regibus Hispania, p. 360. (omnes apud eundem, torn. i.). 
Zurita, Anales de Aragon, torn. i. lib. ii. (in regno don Alonso el Segundo 
ct don Pedro el Segundo.). Moret, Anales de Navarra, torn. ii. li^ xviii.— 
XX. Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Copimentarii, p. 648, &c. (apud Schot- 
turn, torn. iii.). Traggia, art. JVavarra, in the Diccionario Geografico-Hia- 
torico de Espaffa, torn. ii. 

t As Thibault was a French prince, we prefer the orthography of this na- 
tion to that of the Spaniards, who distort the name into Teobaldo'. Nor 
would we substitute the English Theobald. As the rulers of Navarre wer« 
mostly French from the time of this prince, we shall in future retain tin 
French orthography. 
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injure his poesessions. Accordingly, in 1238, he passed over 
into France to join the dukes of Bretagne and Burgundy; the 
counts of Bar, Vendome, Montfort, and other cruisuler& As 
the French kiW could not depart with 'them, they proceeded 
to the choice of a generalissimo: it fell on Thibault, both on 
account of his superior dignity to the rest, and of his martial 
character. The following year the French princes hastened 
into Provence, for the purpose of embarkation ; but as there- 
was not a sufficient number of vessels to convey so great an 
armament, it was agreed that, whilst a portion cmly proceeded 
by sea, the rest should travel by land, by way of Hungary, 
rnirace, and Asia Minor. The disasters which befell the latter, 
of whom two-thirds perished through fiitigue, hunger, pesti- 
lence, or intemperance, are well known. Fortunately for the 
Navarrese king, he was one of those who embarked at Mar- 
seilles, and safely reached Sjrria. But he had litde reason to 
congratulate himsel£ on the success of the expedition: he 
found nothing but jealousy or open opposition among the cru- 
saders. The imperial generals revised to attack the caliph of 
Egypt, with whom theur master had concluded a truce : the 
Templars, who had allied themselves with tibe caliph of Da- 
mascus, were no less inactive. Thibault assembled ^e chiefs 
of his parly, and it was determined that siege should be laid 
to Ascalon, a dependency of the Egyptian crown. But the 
rashness or avarice of the duke of &eta^e proved fatal to 
their view& That prince, without acquamting the rest wi^ 
his purpose, made a predatory sally into the territories of the 
caliph, and returned with abundant booty. The example was 
too tempting not to be followed : some other chiefe speedily 
assembled meir forces, and proceed^ towards Gaza, which 
they hoped to take by surprise. But the caliph of Egypt, who 
had spies everywhere, being acquainted wi& the design, si- 
lently threw a strong body of troops into the fortress, or placed 
them on the neighboring heights. Unsuspicious of the snare 
laid for them, the holy warriors marched all night, and at 
break of day arrived before Graza. Their consternation at 
finding the eminences occupied was great; but, though hr^ 
tigued with their arduous march, and so much inferior in mm^ 
ber, they prepared to resist the meditated attack of the misbe- 
lievers. They fought under every disadvantage : the sand on 
which they stood aSbrded no ground for a secure footing either 
for themselves or horses ; they could not move backwards or 
forwards without extreme difficulty ; and they were constantly 
exposed to the arrows or sabres of the enemy, whose detach^ 
ments continually harassed their flanks ; and» by superior dex;<- 
terity, as well as knowledge of the localities, evaded tiieir in- 
dignant attempts at revenge. If they prepared to fall back. 
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the Arabian cavalry was instantly in their rear; if they made 
a vigorous stand, it was immediately beyond their pursuit. In 
the meantime the arrowy showers from the heights did not 
&11 in vain ; and the Christians began to faint as much throuc^ 
want of fodd and water as through &tigue. Nor did ni^t 
bring a relief to their sufferings : they were constrained to 
remain under aims, to repel the never-ceasing attacks of their 
sleepless foe& On the morning of the following day, their 

Epect of escape was totally precluded by the arrival of the 
ptian caliph in person, at the head of a considerable army, 
y were surrounded ; most of them were cut to pieces ; the 
rest compelled to surrender : among the former were the counts 
of Bar and Clermont ; among the latter, the count of Mont- 
fort: the duke of 'Burgundy was the only chief who escaped, 
and that through the generous devotion of the count de Mont- 
fort. The disastrous news soon reached the c&mp of Thibault, 
and the other crusaders who were lying before Ascalon : it 
{>roduced unmixed dismay ; yet the dissensions of the Chris- 
tians were too inveterate to rouse them to the necessity of 
union. The French princes resolved to return, without con- 
sidering that the disasters of the crusade were mostly owing 
to themselves; that the most pressing^ considerations of honor, 
religion, and even humanity, compelled them to remain; in 
opposition to the entreaties and remonstrances of their coo- 
feaerates, they embarked — ^Thibault among the rest — at the 
port of St Jean d*Acre, and, followed by the curses of their 
abandoned conurades, safely reached France. 
1247 *^^^ ^^^ incident worth notice in the remaining life 
. of Thibault is his quarrel with one of his bi^ops. Con- 
1253 ^^^^^^ ^^ ^® fortress of San Este&n, which belonged 
' to the see of Pamplona, might be usefully employed 
in the defence of the kingdom, he seized it by force, and treated 
the remonstrances of the prelate, don Pedro, with indif^ 
ence. As usual, the latter had recourse to ecclesiastical thun- 
der : the king was excommunicated, and the realm laid under 
an interdict until he had made satisfaction to the church; 
when the ecclesiastical censures were removed. He seems, 
however, — such is the superstition of the period, — ^to have en- 
tertained serious doubts whether the bishop's authority had 
sufficiently absolved him ; and he undertook a journey to Kome, 
to demand a general absolution from the pope. He died in 
1253, leaving the ffuardianship of his youthful son and king- 
dom to his friend don Jayme of Aragon.* 

* Zurita, Anales de Aragon, torn. i. lib. iii. (in regno don Jayme el Con* 
quistador.). Moret, Anales de Navarra, torn. iii. lib. xxi. Bernardinus 
Gomecius Miedetr, De Vita et Rebus Gestis Jacobi Primi, passim (apud 
Schottttm, Hiapania Illustrata, torn. iii.). Traggia, art. Mivarra, in the Dic- 
cionano Geografico-Hislorico de Espana, torn. ii. Micbaud, Histoire des 
Croiiadefl, pauim. 



THIBAULT ir. — ^mBNRI — ^JEANNX. Tt 

Thdault n. found a generous and powerful pfio> t^M 
tector in the Aragonese kuig, who, whenever his pres- ^^ 
ence was required by the interests of his French pos- | ^^ 
sessionfi, preserved his kingdcsn in peace. In 1256, 
while at Paris, in attendance on his feudal lord, he married 
the princess Lsabelle, daughter of St Louis. This connexion 
with the house of France was unfi>rtunate: he had no issue by 
it; and it had the mischievous effect of making him assume 
the cross, in conjunction with his &ther-in-law. Having pro- 
cured a wife for his brother Henri, in whom he placed his 
hopes of succession, in 1270 he embarked with St Louis. A 
tempest, or rather a succession of tempests, forced the Chrich 
tian fleet to the African coast The crusaders invested Tunis^ 
which they were unable to reduce : the plague broke out in 
their camp, and carried off St Louis, with many chiefi, and 
a multitude of knights. The siege was ignominiously raised : 
Thibault, accompanied by Philip, son and heir of St Louis, 
and by Charles, king of Sicily, sailed to that island, and landed 
at Trepani ; where &tigue and anxiety brought the Navarrese 
kins to the grave.* 

Hbnri, the brother of Thibault U., did not long en- ^tyj^ 
joy the sceptre. . By the princess Blanche, daughter of 7| 
Robert count d'Artois, and niece of St Louis, lie had JS^a 
a son and daughter. The former, however, while but 
an infiint, one day made a sudden spring frcmi the arms of the 
nurse, and, by Ming fiom a high wmdow, was dashed to 
pieces on the ground below : the terrified nurse threw herself 
after the infimt The afflicted &ther now caused the princess 
Jeanne to be recognized as his successor. To preserve the 
crown in his fiunily, and the independence of the nation, his 
design was to marry the in&nt princess to a son of our Edward 
L ; bat death surprised him before she had attained her fourth 
year. 

Jeannb was unanimously proclaimed sovereign of -in-rA 
the kingdom ; and the administration, during her mi- 1 275 
nority, confided to the queen-mother and a Navarrese ^'*'*^* 

It it not very creditable to our literature, that we cannot boast of one 
food history of the crusades : that of Mills is contemptible ; Michaud*s (in 
ovols. 8vo.) is infinitely superior, and m that very reason, perhaps, has 
not been translated into English. It is, however, too copious, and is not 
without considerable errors. The desideratum can only be supplied by an 
European scholar— by one at least extensively versed in the contemporary 
literature of Germany, Italy, and France. 

* The same authorities, with the addition of Malaspina, Historiea Sieult, 
p. 806. (apud Caruslum, Bibliotheca Historiea Regnx Sicilie, torn. ii.). Ouli- 
elmus de Nangiaco, Monacbus 8. Dionysii, Gesta Sancti Ludovici IX. 
Frmncorum Regis, p. 435, iec, (apud Duchesne, Kerum Franconim Scriptorei 
Coctanei, torn, v.) Gulielmus Carnotensis, Capellanus ejusdem Regis, de 
Vita et Aetibuft, ftc. Ludovici IX. p. 466, ice. (apud eundiem in eodemque 
tomo.) Bouges, Ristoire Eccl^siastique et ClvilB de la Ville et Diocese da 
Carcassonne, p. 103. 
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noble, don Pedro Sanchez de Monteaguda The power thus 
intrusted to this subject gave umbrage to the rest of the Na- 
varrese nobility ; and not merely intrigues, but open force, 
was resorted to, for the purpose of procuring his depoeiticm. 
One of the discontented lords sought the aid of Castile^ which 
was ready enough to interfere, and thereby to acquire increas- 
ed influence in the state. Besides, Fernando, in&nte of Cas- 
tile, had for some time looked upon the princess as a suitable 
match for his eldest son. Unfortunately for him, don Pedio 
of Aragon, whom neither party had solicited to interfere, en- 
tertained the same views in &vor of his son. Under the pre- 
tence of supporting their respective partisans, but in realily 
to gain possession of the heiress, each of the princes prepared 
to aruL The affrighted Blanche, who destined both her daugh- 
ter and the crown to a French noble, precipitately fled from 
Pamplona with her important charge; and, on arriving at 
Paris, placed herself, the young princess, and the Navarrese 
kingdom, under the protection of Philip HI. Her flight only 
added fuel to domestic strife. Deprived of their external sup- 
ports, the two parties now struggled for the regency. The 
citizens of Pamplona had recourse to arms to decide the ques- 
tion ; but, after a parley, the chiefs of the two parties agreed 
to an outward reconciliation — ^perhaps to divide the supreme 
power between them. Yet the intestine commotion, arising' 
from the collision of the two Mictions, kept the country in a 
state of continual excitement : its laws became powerless ; 
anarchy and violence alone reigned. Hearii^ of these melan- 
choly news, Blanche, at the instance of theFrench king, sent 
Eustace de Beaumarchais, seneschal of Toulouse, — an officer 
of considerable valor,— to administer the affairs of the king- 
dom. 

1^6 ^® salutary severity of tiie new governor soon 
^ quelled commotion, but did not reconcile the people to 

1284. * ^^^'^^ y^^' ^or was the well-known purpose of 
Blanche, of uniting her daughter to the heir of Philip, 
at all agreeable to the majority of 3ie Navarrese. They were 
split uito three parties : the most numerous was in fiivor of a 
union with Araffon ; another for that of Castile ; the last and 
leaat influential approved the policy of the queen-mother. 
Bhinche did not much trouble herself about the opinions of 
the Navarrese, but finally arranged the conditions of the mar- 
riage with the French kmg. The party, however, which was 
opposed to the step, sought to be revenged on the governor, 
whose innovations — whether of a beneficial or dubious tend- 
ency does not appear— exasperated such of the people as were 
more than usually tenacious of their ancient customa In 
i278, a popular insurrection forced him to seek shelter in the 
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castle of Pamplona. He lost no time in acquainting Philip 
with his situation ; while the chief of the rebels, don Garcia 
de Almoravides, sought the aid of Alfonso el Sabio, and even 
occupied the passes mto Navarre to oppose the arrival of the 
French troops. Philip immediately directed the count d'Artois, 
father of Blanche, to march the troops which lay at Toulouse 
and Carcassonne, to the succor of Beaumaxchais. On reaching 
the foot of the Pyrenees, the count found the passes occupied ; 
but he effected a passage through another opening into Ara- 
gon, and marched on Pamplona, which he invested. On the 
other side advanced Al&nso of Castile, not less eager to dis- 
pute with France the superiority over the kingdom. When 
the latter found, however, that Uie count's army had greatly 
the advantage in numbers (it was 20,000 stronsf), he quietly 
returned, leaving the FVencbmen in undisturbed possession dt 
the field. Though don Garcia had, for a moment, made a vig- 
orous defence, he was no sooner acquainted with the retreat 
of his protector than he secretly fled from the city, accompa- 
nied by several barons of his party. The citizens now con- 
sented to capitulate ; but, while the conditions were arranging, 
a body of French troops, in opposition, we are told, to the 
commands of their officers, scaladed the walls, and inflicted a 
terrific carnage on the defenceless people; sparing neither 
sex, the old nor the young, and using the women with a bru- 
tality worse than death. '< Even the Saracens," says an his- 
torian, "could not have done worse." The terror caused by 
this massacre, efi^tually secured the submission of the king- 
dom ; nor was there any disturbance when, in 1284, the queen 
gave her hand to her affianced husband, — in other words, 
when Navarre became a province of Prance. The internal 
dissensions in Castile, and the wars which the kings of Ara- 
gon waged in Sicily, were extremely favorable to the views 
of Philip. 

During the next four reigns, Navarre has no history -inoA 
distinct from that of France, by whose sovereigns it was 7^ 

governed. On the death of Jeanne, in 1305, the sceptre -i^Li 
evolved on her son, Louis Hutin, who, in 1314, sue- ^^"^^ 
ceeded to the French crown. In 1316 he died, and Philip 
reigned until 1322. His death made way for Charles I., the 
youngest son of Jeanne, on whose demise, in 1328, Navarre 
again obtained its separate sovereign. Of these French princes, 
JjonuB was the only one who ever visited the Peninsula, and 
that visit was before his elevation to the throne of France. 
The Navarrese nobles, at the commencement of each reign, 
were compelled to visit Paris to do homage to their sovereign; 
though their doing so was a direct violation of the consbtu- 
tioD. To Charles, the last of these princes, the states reflised 
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to swear allegiance, unless, in conformity with ancient custooiy 
he submitted to be crowned in Pamplona; yet their refusal did 
not prevent his governing through his viceroy. Charles had, 
indeed, no lawful claim to the crown, which belonged to Jeanne, 
daughter of Louis Hutin, and grand-dau£fhter of the queen of 
that name. If the Salique law excluded her from the throne 
of France, her right to that of Navarre was indisputable ; and, 
on the death of Charles, in 1S28, the states assembled at Pam- 
plona immediately recognized it It vns first opposed by 
Philip de Valois, the new king of France, who was naturally 
loth to forego his sovereignty over the country; but some 
concessions extorted from the count of Evreux, husband of 
Jeanne, obtained his consent to her proclamation.* 

1328 •^B^^^'i^ II** ^^^ ^^^ husband Pheup (who had the 
. title of king), arrived at Pamplona in 1^29, and were 

I QjQ immediately crowned. The spectacle of a coronation 
' was new to the Navarrese, who testified unbounded 
joy at the prospect of having their sovereign again am<»g 
them. But the residence of the queen and her husband in 
the kingdom appears to have been but temporary, or, at most, 
occasional ; since, in the obscure events of this time, we fire- 
quently meet with the names of the viceroys who treated with 
the courts of 'Aragon and Castile. Unfortunately this natural 
joy was accompanied, or but immediately preceded, by a hor- 
rid, yet far from uncommon species of excess— the indiscrim- 
inate massacre of the Jews. Wherever that extraordinary 
people abode, they were sure to attract the hostility of their 
Christian neighbors — ^partly, no doubt, by their usurious and 
dishonest dealmgs, but chiefly, perhaps, by their peculiar ten- 
ets, and their reputed exposure to the wrath of heaven. The 
first year of her reign was peaceful : but, about 1334, a desul- 
tory warfare — ^the cause and progress of which we should 
vainly attempt to discover — desolated the frontiers cf Navarre 
and Castile. In 1336, however, peace was restored, and aU 
animosity was so &r forgotten, that, in 1343, Philip marched 
with a considerable reio&rcement to aid Alfonso XL of Castile, 
who was then investing Algeziras.f By that monarch he was 
received with extraordmary honors ; but the operations of the 

* Gutielmus de Nangiaco, 6«8ta Pbilippi III. Audacis Reffis Francie, 
p. 516, Sec. (apud Duchesne, Rerura Francorum Scriptores Coetanei, torn. 
▼.)• Ziirita, Anales de Aragon, torn. i. lib. iv. et v. Miedes, De Vita et Re- 
bus Gestis Jacobi I., neeoon Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Commentarii, 
p. 656, &c. (apud Schottum, Hispania Uiustrata, torn. iii.). Lucius Marineua 
Bicutus, De Rebos HispaniiB, lib. ix. (apud eundem, torn. i.). Mnret, Anales 
de Navarra, torn. iii. lib. xziii. xziv. Ferreras, Histoire G^nerale d'Es- 
pagne, by Hennill^, torn. iv. passim. Traggia, art. JVavarra, in Dioctonario 
Oeografico-Historico de EspaSa, torn. ii. 

Tbese ooaceMions embraced tbe lordibips of Champagne and Brie. 

t8eeVol.II. p.l03. 
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«ege, though the place was pressed with vigor, were iatignmg; 
nnd in a iSiort time he was seized with an illness serious 
enough to alarm his friends. Having retired to Xeres de la 
Frontera, his disorder grew worse, and he breathed his last: 
his corpse was conveyed by his afflicted troops to Pamplona. 

Jeanne died at Paris in 1349, leaving a numerous -io^q 
issue by her husband Philip. Her eldest daughter pro- 
fbssed m a convent at Paris ; her second was given to don Pe- 
dro, in&nte of Ara^on ; her third, the princess Blanche, was 
intended for Jean duke of Normandy, eldest son of Philip de 
Valois; but that monarch became the successful rival of the 
young prince, and married Blanche himself; two others were 
married to the count de Foix and the viscount de Rohan. Of 
her younger sons one was created count de Longueville, the 
other count de Beaumont, by the French king: her eldest 
succeeded her in the throne of Navarre.t 

Charles II., sumamed le Mauvais, or the Bad, who lo^g 
was in France on his mother's death, returned to his f* 
kingdom the following year, to be crowned at Pam- loSo 
plena. On this occasion he exhibited the natural 
sternness of his disposition, by the severity with which he 
punished the leaders of a partial insurrection, who, under the 
usual pretext of procuring a guarantee for the national liber- 
ties, aimed at anarchy and plunder. His next care was to 
confirm the good understanding subsisting between Navarre 
and Castile, an object no less desired by Pedro the Cruel : fiir 
this purpose both monarchs had an interview at Burgos, in 
1351. Perhaps, as their dispositions were kindred, they were 
the more inclined to remain at peace with each other. It is 
certain that don Pedro showed him more respect than to any 
other monarch of the age, and that he bent befere the com- 
manding character of the Castilian. 

In 1^2, Charles passed into France, to promote his , ggo 
interests with his leudal lord, the monarch cf that f^ 
country. The following year he received the hand of , ggQ 
Jeanne, eldest daughter of king Jean. Emboldened 
by this alliance, he solicited the restitution of the lordships of 
Champagne and Brie, which had been compulsorily surren- 
dered by the count of Evreux, his &ther, and which he justly 
considered as his rightful inheritance. In his pretensions he 
was opposed by the constable of France, whom he resolved to 
^issassinate. Knowing that the constable's usual abode was 
the castle of L'Aigle, near Rouen, he commissioned four of 

t The same authorities, with the addition of the Castilian chroniclers of 
the period. Here, however, we part with Moret, whose Annals end in 
1349. W^ith all his prejudices, he is tnr far the best historian of his native 
kingdom, and among the very best of Spain. 

D2 
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his creatures to perpetrate the deed. Under a disguise, and 
accompanied by a trusty band of soldiers, they hastened to the 
castle, scaled the walls at midnight, surprised their victim, 
whom they murdered in bed, and effected their escape. As a 
defence a^nst the certain vengeance oi the French king, he 
leagued lumself with Edward UI. of England, and other ene- 
mies of France. He did mc^e; though by his lordship of 
Evreux, and other possessions, he was among the chief vassals 
of Jean, he loudlv exclaimed against the war (and still more 
against the forced contributions to support it) which that mon- 
arch had declared against England. As he was too powerful 
to be openly punished, he was seized, under the mask of hos- 
pitality, at the table of the dauphin ; his companions were put 
to death, and himself consigned to close confinement in a 
fortress. This proceeding was the more treacherous on the 
part of Jean, as he had assured Charles of pardon, and even 
given one of his sons, the duke d*Anjou, as hostage for his 
ro^al fiiith. At the same time he sent a body of troops to 
seize Evreux, and the other domains of his son-in-law ; but so 
vigorous was the defence made by the subjects of Charles, 
that the royal forces were defeated, and, with the aid of the 
English, a good portion of Normandy was laid waste. This 
resistance, however, did not procure the liberation of Charles; 
perhaps it added to the rigor of his confinement But after 
the celebrated defeat of the French king at Poitiers, and the 
troubles encountered by the new regent, the Navarrese nobles, 
especially Philip, brother of the king, entertained the design 
of releasing Charles from captivity. Having disguised them- 
selves as c«d-men, they went to the castle of Arleux, in Cam* 
bresis, where the royal prisoner then lay, scaled the walls by 
night, and bore him away, — ^no doubt with the connivance of 
the governor, — ^in great triumph, to Amiens. There he col- 
lected troops, resolved to have justice done him by the new 
regfent, Charles. Knowing the fermentation that had long 
subsisted in the minds of the Parisians, and their recent efforts 
for the abolition of feudal abuses, he saw that by espousing 
their cause he should be greatly strengthened, ana in a condi- 
tion, if not to dictate to his fiither-in-law, at least to treat with 
him on equal terma Through his queen he obtained a safo- 
conduct from the regent, and hastened to Paris, where the 
states were then assembled. He fixed his quarters in the 
monastery of St Germain des Pres, where he was visited by 
many of the discontented nobles, and not a few deputies. 
Seeing the mfluence which he mi^ht safely exercise, he con- 
voked a meeting of the citizens for St Andrew's day, in a 
square near the monastery. Here, having ascended a scaffi)ld, 
where the French kings were accustomed to witness the joust- 
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io^ of their kaights, he haiangued 10,000 of the inhabitanti 
with great vehemencet and* we are tcdd, with coneiderBUe 
eloqueoce. The burden of his diacoune waa the juatice of 
God \* he eameatly expatiated on the suflferings he had been 
made to endure, and represented the present miafi»tunes of 
the royal house of France as the consequence, alike of its 
cruelty towards him and its disregard of the people In shoit, 
by artfully blending his own case with theirs, he won their 
fator, and by exaggerating his sufferings, their compassion. 
Seeing the success of his manoeuyre, the royal (xator would 
soon have proceeded to other means of annoyance, had not 
the recent, by the advice of some prudent counsellors, solicitp 
ed an mterview with him, and granted all his demands. Of 
these, the chief were, the jldl pardon of all his fi>llowers; the 
restoration, to the true heirs, of the property of all those who 
had been put to death at the time of his arrest ; the payment 
of a considerable sum, as an indemnification fi>r his imprison- 
ment and the sequestratbn of his revenues, and the surrender 
of certain castles in Normandy until the money was paid.t 

Ciiarles returned into Navarre in 1961. tie was ..ngi 
soon invited by his old ally Pedro to an interview at ^ 
Sorla. Aa beifore, he was treated with marked di»- ^^^ 
tinction by the Castilian ; who, however, requested ^^*^' 
him, in virtue of the alliance which they had before contract- 
«d, and which they how renewed, to aid in the war that Pedro 
was about to wage with the king of Ara^n. He had no wish 
to commence hostilities against that pnnce, but being in the 
Castilian^s power, and with the &te of the murdered Moorish 
king before him,t he promised his aid ; besides, he had reason 
to expect that the preservation or amplification of his domains 
in France might bring him into collisicxi with the monarch of 
that country, and that in the support of his pretensions he 
might rely on the co-operation of Pedro. Hence, early in the 
following year, while his ally was advancmg cm Calatayud, he 
himself seized Sos and Salvatierra, and invested Jaca. And 
on the expulsion of Pedro from Castile in 1366, he readily 
entered into a league with the prince of Wales foe the resto- 

* Juatas Dominus et justitiam dilexit,— a very effectual text for his 
purpose. 

t Froiaaart, Chronidea of England, Ac., by Johnea, vol. iv. paaaim. But 
the French eventa of thia period are to be found moat minutely deacribed 
in the " Collection dea M^moirea relatifs d THiatoire de France depuia la 
Fondation de la Monarchie juaqu'au treizieme Sidcle," collected and edited 
by Guizot, in 29 vola. 8vo. Paris, 1820—1896; in the "Collection dea Chro- 
niquea Nationalea Francaiaea, dcritea en Langue Vulffaire,'* by Bucbon, 48 
vola. 8vo. Paris, 1825—1^ ; and in the " Collection dea M^moirea reJatifii 
i I'Hiatoire de France depuia la Regne de Philippe Auguate juaqu'A Henri 
IV." in 52 volaf 8vo. Paris, 1825—1830. 

t See Vol. II. p. 109. 
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ratkm of his ally. For his pramised aid on this service he 
was to receive Al&ro, and the whole country as &r as N&- 
varrete. Scarcely was this engagement formed^ when Enri- 
que, now king of Castile, sought an interview with him ; and 
as the condition of his refusing a passage through his domin^ 
ions to the army of the BlackFrince, gave him a considerahle 
sum of money, and promised him Logrona On hearing of 
this new treaty, Pedro offered him hoUi Logrono and Vittoria 
if he would allow the invaders an unobstructed passage. TTiis 
proposal he accepted with the same ^ilit}r as the preceding' 
one : and on the entrance of the English prince into his king- 
dom he artfiiUy caused himself to be arrested by Sir Oliver 
Mauny, one of Eklward's generals, and placed in confinement. 
By this manoeuvre, he w£hed Enrique to understand, that he 
had endeavored to obstruct the invader's march, and that his 
imprisonment was the penalty of his good faith. He little 
expected that what commenced in jest with the Breton knight 
would end in earnest, for Oliver refused to release him imlees 
he paid a ransom. Charles, however, was not to be duped. 
On the pretext that he had no money in that place, but that if 
Oliver would accompany him to Tudola it should be raised, 
he no sooner reached that city than he made, his jailer a pris- 
oner, whom, however, he afterwards exchanged ^4>ne of his 
hroUiers, then a hostage to the Bretons. During the centest 
of the two brothers, he resolved not to wait mr the placed 
which had been promised him, but to seize them by force. 
With great facility he obtained possession of Salvatierra, Vit- 
toria, and Logrono, which he strongly garrisoned. In short, 
all his actions were characterized by the basest perfidy or cu- 
pidity. Yet it may be doubted whether he was not, on the 
whole, the best peninsular sovereign then living, — at least 
among the Christians : in neither of these qualities was he 
more infamous than the two Pedros of Portugal and Aragon ; 
and he was certainly both less dishonorable and leas cruel than 
the brother kings of Castile. 
I oyt In 1371 Charles forsook his correspondence with the 
' English to league himself more closely with his na- 
tional lord and kinsman the king of France. In one interview 
with the latter at Vernon, he ceded the cities of Nantes, Meu- 
lon, and Longueville, and his rights over Champagne and 
Brie, in exchange for the lordship of MontpeUier. Swn after 
his return, however, being unprepared to resist Enrique, who 
armed to recover Vittoria and loogrono (Salvatierra had been 
already recovered), he was constrained to concede them, on 
receivmg an indemnification for the expense he had incurred 
in strengthening their fortifications. The subsequent marriage 
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of a daughter of EInriqae with the son and heinof the Navar- 
reee king preserved peace between the two crown& 

But the ambition of Charles was too restless and too 1 077 
unscrupuloos to allow him to remain long at peace. In . 
1377 he is said to have made a secret agreement with 1304. 
our Edward ILL, in virtue of which he was to surrender 
his Norman domains for others which were situated in Gas- 
cony, and consequently bordering on Navarre. Whether such 
an agreement were ever made is doubtful, but it is certain 
that some suspicious conmiunication existed between the two 
kings, and that it reached the ears of the French monarch, 
who caused prince Charles, son and heir of the Navarrese 
king, then at Evreux, to be arrested. Two of that prince's 
attendants, too, were put to the torture ; under the pain of 
which, one of them confessed, not only that such an agree- 
ment had been made, but that the king of Navarre had plotted 
the assassination of the French monarch. Though the latter 
of these accusations rests on no authority beyond a confession 
thus painfully extorted, — in other words, on none whatever, — 
the two confidential agents were put to death, the French poo- 
sessions of Charles were declared forfeited to the crown, were 
immediately occupied by the dukes of Bourbon and Burgundy, 
and the prince retained a prisoner. The indignant kmg of 
Navarre now sought the alliance of England with greater 
eagerness than berore, and joined with the duke of Lancaster, 
uncle to Richard II., against France. Enrique of Castile was 
under too great obligations to the French monarch not to take 
that monarch's part aeainst his neighbor, though his daughter 
had married that neighbor's son, and though the son-in-law, at 
this moment, was a prisoner in Paris. The war turned to the 
advantage of the CajBtilian, so that Charles was glad to sue for 
peace, which he easily obtained, on the condition of his aban- 
doning his alliance with England. Juan L, the successor of 
Enrique, not only restored ue pkces which his generals had 
reduced, but in 1363, procured from his ally, the French king, 
the release of prince Charles, his brother-m-law. The prince 
returned the obligation by aiding the Castilian monarch in the 
wars with Portu^ and the English, which have been detailed 
in a former chapter.* 

Charles died in 1367. His character, which has ^n^ 
been unnecessarily darkened by the French historians, 
must be sufficiently known from his actions.! 

•See Vol. II. p. 818, 4kc 

t To the French autboritiet before quoted, add, Roderieos Santiua, HiatO' 
ria Bispaoica, pan iv. cap. 14^20. Alfonaus A Cartbai^ena, Anaoephalc- 
wis, cap. 78—90. FranciBcut Tarapha, De Regibua HiapaDic, p. 565, Jfcc. 
(omnes apud Schottum, Ilispania Illustrata, torn, i.) Zurita, Anales de 
Aragon, torn. ii. lib. 7—10. Blancas, Eerum Aragonennum Couunentarii, 
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19R7 ^ Charles IH, sumamed the NMe, we kiKnv^ 
T^ little. Soon after his accession, his queen Leonora, a 

1JA9 princess pf Castile, under the pretence of seeking ben- 

141U. g^|. jjy ^ change of air, obtained his permission to visit 
her nephew's court, and, when there, long refused to return to 
him. The reason she alleged for the refusal was, if true, a 
sufficient one : she attributed her illness to poison, adminis- 
tered to her by a Jew leecL By the protection which Enrique 
in. extended to her during several successive years, and by 
the guarantees he required from the husband fi)r his aunt's fu- 
ture security in case of her return, we may infer that he at 
least believed her statement ; nor is it easy to conceive that 
she could forsake her husband's court and kingdom without 
some powerful cause. Her intriguing character, however, 
in times when intrigue and violence cdone were dominant in 
Castile,* at length so irritated her nephew, that, with the ad- 
vice of his council, he determined on her return to Pamplona, 
on the condition of a solemn oath from Charles, not only that 
her life and liberty should be secure, but that she should be 
treated with the anection due to her conjugal character. In 
1995 the oath was taken at Tudela, in presence of the arch- 
bishop of Toledo and other prelates, and the queen was con- 
signed to her husband. In little more than a year after her 
return she was delivered of a son (she was already the mother 
of four daughters), a blessing which the national chronicles 
ascribe to his piety in rebuilmng the cathedral of Pamplona. 
In 1396 he caused the infant prince to be acknowledged his 
successor ; but, in 1402, Providence recalled its own gift, and 
his hopes of succession again rested in his female offspring. 

1403 Charles, who could not behold without regret the 

* loss of his hereditary domains in France, in l&S went 
to the court of that kingdom to solicit their restitution. With 
gfreat difficulty he obtained the territory of Nemours, with tiie 
title of duke ; an annual pension of 12,000 francs, and a sum 
of 200,000 crovms, as an indemnity for the loss of his reve- 
nues during so many years. 

1403 ^® ^^^^ reign of Charles was pacific, a blessing 

. owing as much to his disposition as to his alliances 

1425 ^^^ ^^ courts of Aragon and Castile. In 1423 he 

* caused his grandson of the same name, son of his 
daughter Blanche and Juan of Aragon, to be declared his suc- 
cessor after that princess, and to he styled prince of Viana. 
He died of apoplexy, in September, 1425, — an event which 
filled his subjects, by whom he was beloved, with lamentation.f 

p. 668, &c. fapud Schottum, torn, iii.) Traegia, art. Jfavarra, in DiccioM* 
r4o Oeogranco-Historico de Espaiia, torn. ii. 

♦See the reign of Enrique III. in Vol. II. 

f Tile same aiitliorities. 
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Blanche, and Juan I., her husband, to whom she i^ofi, 
abandoned the cares of government, were immediately ^^ 
proclaimed sovereigns of Navarre. The sceptre was now, for 
the first time since the death of Sancho Yl. in 1234, in the 
hands of a prince who, both by descent and birth, could proiK- 
erlv be called a native of the Peninsula. 

The long reign of this prince was passed in foment- -imq 
ing the troubles of Castile, of which he continued a . 
vassal, both as grand-master of a military order, and as iaoa 
the owner of spacious domains in that kuijgdom. Those ^^ 
troubles have been sufficiently explained in a former chapter,* 
and need not be repeated here. The part which both he and 
his brother Alfonso, kingr of Aragon, took ia them, during the 
feeble reigns of Juan U. and a part of £nrique IV., would 
affi)rd little entertainment and no instruction to the reader. It 
must be sufficient to observe, that much of his time was passed 
in that kingdom, which, as a residence, he appears to have 
preferred to his own ; that, whether in peace or war, whether 
the ally or enemy of those helpless sovereigns, he was equally 
sure of exercising a considerable, seldom a salutanr, influ- 
ence ; that his turbulent activity knew no bounds, and that he 
was the scourge alike of friend and foe. In 1430, his domains, 
as well as his brother Alfonso's in Castile, were confiscated by 
the justly incensed Juan ; but in the truce which immediately 
followed, he consented to award them in compensation. 

In 1435 Juan embarked for Sicily to prevail on his ^^^ 
brother, Alfonso of Aragon, who was also kin£^ of that 1433* 
island, to return and aid him against the Castihan. Al- 
fonso^ however willing to join his royal brother in harassing 
their cousin, was at that time too busily occupied in vindi- 
cating his claims on the kingdom of Naples to retunuf Even 
Juan for a moment forgot his old enmities, and agreed to ac- 
company the expedition about to sail &om Messina for the 
Italian coast In a naval battle before Gaeta, however, both 
kings were taken prisoners by the fleet of the duke of Milajiy 
by whom they were treated with distinction — ^not so much as 
prisoners, as honored guests, and were speedily released, with- 
out ransouL The king of Navarre returned to Spain, with in- 
structions fi-om his brother to manage a peace with the Castil- 
ian, that both might be more at liberty to pursue the still 
meditated conquest of Naples. Accordingly, the following 
year (1436), it was concluded by the plenipotentiaries of the 
three powers (Castile, Aragon, and Navarre), on conditions 
which none of the three could reasonably condemn. 

* See the reign of Juan II. in Vol. II. t See the history of Aragon. 
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1^, In 1441 died queen Ifflanche, who, as sole proprietary 

?~ sovereign of the state (she was still without male 

IMR. ^^^^)f ^^^ ^® sceptre to her grandson, the prince of 

i44a Yjmjn^ Ijj jjgy ^jij^ however, she recommended the 

prince not to assume the government without the consent and 
benediction of his &ther, who was then in Castile, occupied 
as usual in fomenting the troubles of that distracted kingdcxn. 
Juan had no disposition to lay down a dignity which he had 
resolved to retain during life. In 1444 he entered into a sec- 
ond marriage, with doiia Juana, daughter of the admiral of 
Castile, one of the chie& of the dissected party, or at leaet 
of the one hostile to the constable don Alvaro de Luna. In 
his baneful activity he was the support of the infante Enrique, 
so long as that prince was disposed to make war on his fatiier 
Juan n. ; but whenever the latter returned to his duty, he 
took pert with any nobles who were ready to embarrass the 
king. No less eagerly did he espouse tiie quarrels of his bro- 
ther Alfonso, whenever that monarch was at war with CastQe."' 

I ^1 But the kinff of Navarre was not always at liberlnr 
. thus to carry we scourge of war into the CastilianVi 

1454 ^^^^' Two parties, actuated by hereditary hostility 
towards each other, began to agitate his kingdom, and 
to sow disunion between him and his son. Louis de Beau- 
mont, the constable, and Philip de Navarre, marshal of the 
realm, had long burned with hatred to each other, and the 
feeling descended to their respective partisans; the former, 
who were called the BeaumontSj espoused the interests of the 
prince of Viana ; the latter, who were denominated Agro' 
nunUese,^ adhered to the fiither. ' The Beaumonts urged meir 

* Pedro Lopez de Ayala, Cronicas de loa Reyes de Castilla (in regno don 
Juan Segundo). Rodericua Santiua, Historia Hispanica, pars iv. cap. 39 — 
33. Alfonsas A Carthagena, Anacephalaeosiei, cap. 92. Lucius Marineus 
Biculus, De Rebus Hispanie, lib. xii. Franciacus Tarapha, De Regibus 
HispaniB, p. 566. (apud Scbottum, Hispania lUustrata, torn. i.). Blaucas. 
Rerum Aragonensium Commentarii, p. 70, &c. (apud eundem, toin. iii.j 
Zurita, Anales de Aragon, torn. ii. lib. 11—15. Paternio Catinensis, Sicani 
Re^es, p. 148, Sec. Tra^^ia, art. JVbvarra, in Diccionario Geografico-His- 
torico de EspaSa, torn. ii. 

t " Je rends ici le nom tel que je la trouve en Espagnol. Le Pdre Cha- 
renton ecrit Cfranumts dans sa traduction de Mariana, et il parait par 
THistoire dea Grands Officiers de la Couronne, que de cette ramille esc 
sortie par les femmes, Tillustre maison de Gramont, aujourd'hui si connae 
en France.— Abtc ofJHermiUy to Ferreras, vi. 604. 

Had Pdre Gbarenton, or Hermilly, looked into original authorities, in- 
stead of copying from countrymen, neither would have shown such inex- 
cusable ignorance :—" Omnes igitur fere Ni|varre nobiles divisi sunt in 
partes duas, quorum alii Lusam, alii Agramontem, cppidum possident." — 
Lucius Marineus Sieulus, lib. xiii. 

The same excellent writer further tells us that the two towns were but 
three miles distant from each other, and had for ages been inimical. The 
constable and marshal placed themselves at the head of the two parties :— 
why does not Ferreras, like this author, use the term Lusitanians (from 
IjUsb), and Agramontese ? 
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favorite to aasome the reins of goyenmient, to which, mnce 
his mother's death, he had oa un£ubted claim* In 1452, after 
the birth of Fernando his brother, the offipring of Juan's sec- 
ond marriage, Charles (^nly raised the standard of revolt, tmd 
had the sati^ction to see Pamplona, Olite, Ta&lla, and Ay- 
Ion, declare for him. The king was then in Aragon, which he 
governed during his brother's absence in the wars of Italy; 
but he hastily assembled troops and passed into Navarre. 
Though he found that his son, who had first received a rein- 
forcement of cavalry from Castile — ^fbr Juan IL was not slow 
in supporting a rebellious son against a father who had so 
often raised his son against him — was supericar in fierce, the 
Navarrese king prepared for battle. There were some, how- 
ever, in both camps, who beheld this unnatural strife with in- 
dignation, and who labored to effect a reconciliation between 
fadier and son. But one condition, — that relating to a peace 
which the prince had shortly before made with Castile, — was 
so unpalatable to the king, that all negotiatkni was ended, and 
the battle commenced. It ended in Sie defeat of the prince, 
who was taken prisoner and consigned to a fortress. There he 
remained about a year, and there he would have long con- 
tinued to remain, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
Castilian king, or even of the Aragonese states, had not the 
Navarrese armed for his deliverance. The king was forced to 
yield, — ^he evidentl^r bore no afi^tion to his son, — ^to confirm 
Charles in the principality of Viana, and abandon to him half 
the royal revenues. 

A reconciliation thus forcibly efifected was not likely -t ^^^ 
to be lasting ; in fact, it was agreeable to neither party : . 
the fiither wished to punish the rebellious son, the son « ^rq 
to obtain what he considered his undoubted heritage ; 
hence in 1455 both prepared to renew the contest This was. 
not enough for Juan. Divesting himself of every sentiment, 
not merely of nature, but of common justice, he caused his 
son to be set aside firom the succession, and declared that it 
should rest in his daughter Leonora, wife of the count de Foiz, 
and her issue. He very well knew that the crown was jjpt 
his to bequeath ; that his present retention ci it was unlawful ; 
and that in conformity both with the testament of his deceased 
queen, and the fun(&mental laws of the kingdom^ it ought 
idready to be on the brow of his son. The following year 
(1456) the prince was <^?ain defeated by the king, and com- 
peUed to seek refuge in France. From Paris he passed with- 
out delay to Rome, to interest the pope in his behalf; but his 
Btron£[est hopes were directed to his uncle, king Alfonso, who 
was men at Naplesi By that monarch he was received with 
afiection, and has manners made him popular both with the 

Vol. el E 
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Neapolitans and Sicilians. Daring his absence Joan, in as 
assembly of the states at Estelle, exposed the reasons of his 
exclusion from the throne, as well as tbat of his sister Blanche, 
who had been separated from Enrique of Castile, on the ground 
of impotency,* and who had had the misfortune, like him, to 
displease the tyrannical father. The inhabitants of PamplcHia 
were so indignant at this injustice, that they elected Charles 
tiieir king, and solicited aid from Enrique (now king of Cas- 
tile). To end these disgraceful transactions, king Alfonso 
dispatched one of his nobles from Naples, with instructions to 
bring about a reconciliation on any terms. Unfortunately, 
however, this monarch died without legitimate issue, in 1456, 
leaving his brother, the king of Navarre, heir of all his do- 
minions in Spain, with the &learic Isles and Sicily ; and no 
one remained inJQuential enough to finish the friendly work 
which he had begun. 
145Q Charles returned to Spain in 1450; but after dis- 
t^ patching messages to his &ther, entreating an oblivion 
lAQfi of the past, and his recognition as heir to Uie throne of 
^^^* Aragon, he sailed for Majorca; the place, indeed, 
which Juan had appointed for his abode. While here, the 
treaty of reconciliation between them was efiected. By it 
the son was restored to his principality, and the revenues he 
formerly enjoyed, and was allowed to reside in any portion of 
his father's dominions, except Navarre and Sicily. Blanche, 
too, who had made herself obnoxious by supporting her brother, 
was restored to her appanage, and a full pardon was secured 
to all who had taken peurt m the recent disturbances. The 
prince now embarked for Barcelona, but Juan, who was there, 
on hearing of his appioach, retired to Sara^ossa. This step 
appears to have been disapproved by the km^s counseUois, 
who prevailed on him to return to the Catalonian capital He 
was met on the way by the prince, whom he received with 
apparent satis&ction. 

1460 ^^ the. misunderstanding ended here, well it would 
* have been for the reputation of both fiither and son ; 
but where no affection existed apparently on either part, 
where tyranny on the one side, and disobedience on the other, 
were become habitual, and where each took a secret pleasure 
in thwarting the projects of the other, even outward harmony 
could not \ong exist The lea^e in Castile opposed to Enri- 
que IV., was fiivored by thti kings of Aragon and Portugal 
To sUengthen their alliance, they agreed to marry the infimta 
Catalina, daughter of the Lusitanian, with the prince of Viana. 
The prince himself approved the projected match ; but the 

* See Vol. II. PL 233. 
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arrival of a secret agent fix>m Enrique IV., with the oflfer of 
the infanta Isabel, sister of that monarch, and at the same time 
of the throne of Navarre, which the Castilian troops were to 
procure fer him, turned his head. His judgment must have 
been deplorably weak to have been captivated by such an offer; 
he oug^ht to have known that it could never be realized, that 
Enrique was too busily occupied with domestic troubles to 
have either the time or the means of efficiently aiding him. 
The negotiation soon reached the ears of Juan, who at first 
disregarded it ; but the expostulations and remonstrances of 
the queen, the malignant enemy of her step-son, roused his 
dormant hostility. He sent for Charles to Lerida, where the 
states were then holding, arrested him with two of his ad* 
visers, and gave orders for his triaL Incensed at this harsh 
treatment of one whom they hoped to see proclaimed their 
future sovereign, the states of Aragon and Catalonia eamestlv 
solicited his liberation. In vain; the prince was removeo, 
under a strong guard, to the fortress of Aytona. 

In accordance with the secret treaty, Enrique in ^Afn 
perscm invaded Navarre, invested and reduced Viana, "^*" 
but laid siege in vain to Tudek. No sooner had he retired 
than the inhabitants of Barcelona armed to efiect the liberation 
of their fiivohte prince; they were joined by many of the Ar- 
agonese, who were highly offended at the stem manner in 
which the long had repulsed their application. The aid of 
1000 lances from Castile gave them new courage. The in- 
fRirrection promising to bea>me general and serious, the queen 
herself now solicit^ Juan to refease the princa The request 
was granted : the Catalonians were informed that he should 
be delivered into their hands ; and the queen went to Morella, 
whither the captive had been transferred, to open the prison 
gates. He was conducted in triumph to Barcelona, which 
revised to admit the queen. In the excess of Iheir joy, the 
mob insisted on the trial of all the prince's enemies ; but they 
were at length satisfied with demanding that he should be 
immediately declared successor to the throne ; that he should 
be appointed the perpetual and irrevocable governor of Cata- 
lonia, whence the kmg's creatures should be banished ; that 
all who had serv^ his interests should not only escape with- 
out pumshment, but be declared good subjects. These de- 
mands were ungrateful to the king; but as he was occupied 
in the Castilian troubles and the Navarrese war, and knew 
/that if he were not, his means would be inadequate to suppress 
the insurrections, he authorized the queen to grant them. All 
Catalonia now recognized the prince as count ; proclaimed him 
heir tp the throne of Aragon, Navarre, and Sicily ; and T^ 
Detm was lustily sung in the cathedral of Barcelona* 
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1461 ^^ sooner was this treaty signed, than Joan, akim- 
ed at the preparations of Castile, proposed to the new 
count an interview at Jaca. They met, and Charles was easily 
induced to promise his aid in the defence of Navarre. Both 
agreed that the king of France should he solicited to procure 
peace from Enrique. Lnmediately afterwards, however, Juan 
nimself obtained it from the Castilian king, whose troops 
evacuated Navarre. This treaty, to which the prince had been 
no party, and with the provisions of which he was unacquaint- 
ed, afforded him no little uneasiness. Believing that his inter- 
ests had been sacrificed by the two nK)narchs, and knowing 
that his father had destroyed his hopes with respect to the in* 
fanta Isabel, he formed the resolution of leaguing himself 
closely with the French monarch, when death surprised him 
in his capital of Barcelona. In the excitement of the public 
mind we need not be surprised that this unexpected event was 
ascribed to an extraordinary cause, — ^to poison administered bj 
his physician at the instigation of the queen. Nothing, how- 
ever, IS more certain than that his death was natural, however 
it might be hastened by the agitation of his mind.* His last 
illness continued for Some days; and it is impossible not to 
believe that, if he had any reason — and he was suspicioas 
enough — ^to consider his approaching end premature, he would 
not Imve made a declaration to that effect, especially as he 
was surrounded by none but his own creatures, and conse- 
quently by none that were not his father's enemies. In his 
testament he left his &ther a thousand florins; and as the 
rijghtful sovereign of Navarre, he bequeathed that crown to 
his sister Blanche, the next in order of succession. The mad- 
ness of party rcge went farther than charging its idol's deadi 
on the queen : to render both her and the lung odious, the 
deceased count was unblushingly proclaimed a martyr ; and 
miracles were said to have been wrought by his intercession 
and relics. Though he was known to have been a rebel, to 
have been not very scrupulous in the fulfilment of his engage* 
ments, and to have left three illegitimate children,! there was 
at one time some intention of applying to the pope for a bull 
of canonization. Yet as he was evidently persecuted through 
life for the sake of his younger brother, Fernando; as he was 
sometimes treated cruelly, and always harshly, after hia 

* " De imra deBesperaeton y angfustia de espiritu, y de turbacion del anioM. 
adolewid de suerte que le sobrevin6 una fiebreeon dolor de coetado; tb- 
que luego se tuvo por muy peligroeo— la dblencia fue de manera que muri* 
la veinte y trea del raismo mes (September) en la fiesta de Banta Teda, es 
edad de cuarenta aBos," Itc. Zurita, iii. 97. 

t Doa Felipe, the eldest, was created a count ; don Juan Alfonso took 
lioiy orders, and became bisbop of Huesca; doSa Anna married a Castilian. 
noble. 
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father's second marriage, it is impossible not to feel great 
compassion for his fate> 

On the death of Cliarles, two sovereigns were anxious 24^1 
to gain possession of Navarre : first, Enrique of Castile, . 
who proclaimed himself the protector of his wife, the iaqa 
princess Blanche, but who in reality aimed only at his 
own advantage ; second, Louis XL, who contended that in the 
failure of male issue the fief should return to the house of 
France, or at least that Blanche should marry some French 
prince. But Juan was no less resolved to retain the sover- 
eignty during his own life, a^d to transmit it at his death to 
his second daughter, the countess de Foix, or her issue. To 
disarm Louis he proposed a marriage between his grandson 
Gaston de Foix, and the princess Magdeleine, sister of that 
monarch. The proposal was readily accepted by Louis; and 
it was at the same time agreed that Blanche should renounce 
the crown, or take the veu, and if she refiised to do either she 
should be consigned as a prisoner to the charge of the count 
and countess de Foix. That unfi)rtunate prmcess had long 
been rigorously guarded by her unnatural parent, who fearec^ 
and not without reason, theit if allowed to remain at liberty, 
she would soon be carried off by the Beaumonts and proclaim- 
ed sovereign. Jn consequence of this most iniquitous agree- 
ment,- and of the daily request of the countess Leonora, who 
was worthy of such a father, Juan now devised the means of 
securing the innocent Blanche. Both being at Olite, he in- 
formed her that she must accompany him across the Pyrenees, 
to be given in marriage to the duke de Berri, brother of the 
French king. But she had heard of the treaty which excluded 
her from the throne, and she refused to move : she was arrest- 
ed and conveyed to Roncesvaux. While there she caused a 
protestation to be secretly prepared, in which she declared 
that i^e was carried away by violence ; that she should soon 
be forced to renounce her rights over Navarre in favor either 

* Lucius Marineus Siculua, De Rebus Hispanise, 13, &c. (apud Schottum, 
Hispania Illustrata, torn. i.). This writer, as the historian of the emperor 
Charles V., could scarcely be expected to be impartial : he is very severe 
on the prince. Rodericus Santius, Historia Hispanica, pars iv. caa 96 and 
37. Alfonsus & Carthagena, AnaceidialflBOsis, cap. 93. Tarapha, De Regi* 
bns Hispaniae, p. 566. (apud eundem, eodemque tomo.) Blancas, Rerum 
Aragonensium Gommentarii (in regno Joannis II. apud eundem, torn. iii.). 
Zurita, Anales de Aragon, torn. iii. lib. zvi. et 17. Paternio Catinensis, 
Bicani Reges, p. 151. Traj^gia, art. J^Tavarray in Diocionario Geografico- 
Historico de Espafia, torn. ii. . 

*' Hie Vianensis princeps,** says the abbot of Casino (adnotationes in 
Paternionem, p. 153.) "ezpertus.est genitorum durum et inflexibilem. Cri- 
men est in patrem arma sumere, sm culpd non vacat, filium, qui matrii 
morte legitimus erat Navarne rex, non solum titulo et administratione 
propria hereditatis expoliari,** &c. " Cluanta," concludes the abbot, " est 
m eorum animos qui mulieres perdite amant imbecilitas! quale imperium 

in eosnon obtinent superbe foeminas !" 

E2 
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of her sister and issue, or of nrince Fernando; and that elitf 
protested beforehand against me validity of snch an act Ab 
she proceeded in these wild regions her apprehensions increas- 
ed, not merely for her liberty, but for her life. At St. Jean 
Pied de Port she supplicated by writing the king of Castile^ 
the count de Armagnaci the constable of Navarre, and other 
friends, to arm for her liberty, empowering them to marry lier 
to whatever king or prince tiiey judged proper. Every thing- 
continuing to wear a still more ominous appearance, her niBxt 
step was to make a full and entire cession of her d<»ninion8 in 
fiivor of Enrique. In a letter written to that prince, she cooi- 
iured him to have pity on one who had formerly stood towards 
him in the dear relation of a wife,— « letter, says Ferreras^ 
which even at this day would melt the hardest heart. But 
neither her innocence nor her misfortunes could avail her in 
this world ; she was ccxisigned to the care of a suitable in- 
strument of guilt ; was closely confined in the solitary castle 
of Orthes in Beame, and was not again heard of until the 
autumn of 1464, when her funeral rites were performed in the 
cathedral of Lascar. That a damning deed was perpetrated 
within the walls of that fortress is the unanimous opinion of 
all contemporary and succeeding writers. By most of these 
her death is believed to have b^n occasioned by poison, ad^ 
ministered by the command of her own sister. If this virtu*' 
ous, and through lifo unhappy princess, had no avenger on 
earth, it is some consolation to know that the justice of heaven 
slumbered not: we shall soon see in what manner the sceptre, 
the prize of this dark murder, was wrested from the house of 
Foix, and how deep a curse seemed to rest upDn its members. 

1469 ^^^ ^^ death of Charles and of Blanche, the con- 
^ dition of Navarre was deplorable. In 1469 the count 

1478 ^^ ^^^y eiuraged that the government was -not confided 

* to him by his fiither-in-law, invaded the kingdom, but 

was speedily expelled by the archbishop of Saragossa, an ille- 

S'timiite son of Juan. This was not the only mortification of 
e count : the same year he lost his son Gaston de Foix, who 
was killed, whether accidentally or by design is doubtful, in a 
toumay at Bourdeaux. By the princess Magdeleine the young 
prinoe left a son named Phoebus, and a daughter named Cathe- 
rine, who in the sequel swayed the sceptre of Navarre. An- 
archy and violence now reigned triumphant : the two parties, 
the Beaumonts and the Agramontese, became more implaca- 
ble than ever ; the chief of one, don Pedro de Pendta, assas- 
sinated in open day the bishop of Pamplona, though that pre- 
late was the intimate friend of the countess Leonora, then at 
TafaUa. In short, owing to the character of the king, whose 
vuthority, even had he been present, would have been dis^ 
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jmted by n cooEdderable party, there was no government; ftr 
thoagh Leonora, fiiom her evident proximity to the throne, was 
courted by manj nobles, her commands were seldom obeyed, 
while her intrigues were frequently thwarted. In 1471, 
throttffh the earnest and repeated remonstrances of some barons, 
and above all of his daughter, Juan went to Olite to arrange 
the afiairs of this distracted kingdouL It was then agreed that 
he should have the title of king during life ; that the three 
estates should do homage to the countess and count de Foix 
as heirs to the crown, and that they,' as perpetual viceroys, 
should exercise the chief authority throughout the kingd(»n 
whenever the king was absent ; and that there should be a 
full pardon for all political offenders, a restitution of all prop- 
erty violently or arbitrarily obtained, and an oblivion of all in)- 
juries. This last provision might be very excellent in itself, 
but where there was no power to insure its observance it was 
«ure to be inoperative. The countess herself had soon expe- 
rience of this truth. Intending to pass to Pamplona, which 
had long been held by the Beaumonts in opposition both to her 
and the Agramontese, she acquainted the count de Lerin, chief 
of that fiu^tion, with her purpose, and at the same time told 
him that,' in consequence of the treaty which had just been 
•concluded, she should be accompanied by the marshal don 
Pedro, chief of the Ammontese. The Boiumont replied 
that she should be weEx)me, but advised her to leave don 
Pedro behind. The countess persisted, and as there were 
manv of the Agramontese faction in the city, the mardial se- 
cretly bribed one of them to open a gate on a certain night 
At the time appointed he arrived before it, escorted by a strong 
body of cavalry. As the man was not immediately at his post 
the horsemen grew impatient, and endeavored to breax it 
open : the noise awakened one of the Beaumonts, who had 
tune to ^ve the alarm ; the bell sounded from the tower of 
St Firmin ; the partisans leaped frran their beds, put on their 
■armor and hastened to the gate, which in the interim had been 
opened for the enemy. A bloody combat ensued, which ended 
in the expulsion of the Agramontese : the marshal fell ; and 
such of his &ction as could be found were hanged or cut 
down. The countess lost no time in acquainting both her hus- 
band and fiither with this audacious tragedy. The former, 
who was in his hereditary domains, collected troops ; but- 
such was the retributive justice of heaven for the miuder of 
Blanche — a sudden death seized him in the Pyrenees. Bereft 
of her chief support, of one whose name had hitherto stren^- 
ened her government, Leonora was henceforth more obnoxious 
than ever to the violence of the Beaumonts, and leas able to 
preserve peace between the factions, bi 1476, Juan and Fer- 
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Dando^ who, with Isabel, had ascoaded the Castilian throne^ 
met at Tudela to restore order in the reahn, and their presence 
had the effect of suspending the open hostility of the factions ; 
but they had scarcely returned when both the Beaumonts and 
the Agramontese flew to arms. Sometimes they suspended 
their quarrels, not from regard to Leonora^s authority, but 
from their own mutual exhaustion. Such, with little intermis- 
sion, continued to be the condition of the country, which was 
fast declining to a state of hopeless dependence, and on which 
the nei^hbormg powers cast an es^pectant eye, each only pre- 
vented nrom seizing the tempting and defenceless prey through 
fear of the other.* 

147Q ^^ '^ death of Juan in 1476, Leomcaa was pro- 
claimed sovereign of the kingdom. Her empire, the 
object for which she bed incurred such a heavy load of guilt, 
was exceedingly fleeting : her fiither died on the 19th Janur 
ary ; on the 10th of the following month she herself was a 
corpse. She had barely time to make a will, in which she 
declared Phcebus, the o&pring of her son Gast<»i and the prin- 
cess Magdeleine, heir to the throne. In the same act she 
placed the kingdom under the protection, — ^not of her brother 
Fernando, now king of Aragon and Castile, the nearest rela- 
tbn by blood, but— of the French UKMiarch. 

1479 ^^^^18 Phcebus, who was very young on his 
. grandmother's death, was not permitted by the prin- 

1483 ^^^ Magdeleine to pass the Pyrenees until 1482. The 
* civil wars of the two rival factions, which now ra^ed 
with greater fury than ever, justified her maternal caution. 
On Femando's engaging to furnish a number of troops, suflS- 
cient to insure tranquiflity at the period of his arrival, he at 
length crossed the mountain barrier from his hereditary fief 
of Foix with a considerable army, was civilly, rather than 
joyfully, received by his new subjects, and was crowned at 
Pamplona. His first care was to restore harmony between 
the factions; he made a decree, that whoever should ever 
name the rallying-words Beaumont and Agramonty should be 
severely punished. The crafly sovereigns of Castile inunedi- 
ately proposed to him a matrimonial connexion ; but his mo- 
ther, alarmed for the interests of France, and resolved that he 

* Zurita, Anales de Aragon, torn. iv. (in regno don Juan II.). Hernando 
del Pulgar, Chronica de los Beiiores Rieyes Catolicos, Fernando y Isabel, 
parte segunda, passim. Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Comnientarii,.p. 
703, &«. (apud Schottum, Hispania Ulostrata, torn. iiiA Franciscua Tara- 
. pha, De Re|ibus Hispanin, p. SffJ. (apud eundem, torn. i.;. Rodericus Santios, 
Historia Hispanica, cap. 37, &c. <[in eodem tomo.) Lucius Marineus Siculus, 
Be Rebus Hispanie. lib. xviii. (in eodem tomo.) Mariana, De Rebus Hia> 

Saiiicis, lib. xxiv. (apud eundem, torn. iv.). Ferreras, EUstoire C^n^rale 
'Espagne, by Hermilly, tom. vii. Traggia, art. Kannrra, in Diccionario, 
Cbeografloo-Historioo de Espafia, tom. ii. 



flhoold marry no one but a Valois, speedily hinried him over 
the Pyrenees. If she thereby averted the odious match, she 
could not avert the destiny which h\mg over the house of 
Foix : the king suddenly died at Pau, in about two months 
after his coronation. 

Catherine, the sister of Phoebus, was immediately -iAoo 
proclaimed sovereign ; and as speedily was an embassy 
sent to the mother Magdeleine by the Castilian sovereigns, 
who proposed the marriage of the mfante Juan with that prin- 
cess. Magdeleine civilly declined the offer, pretending that 
she could do nothing in such a business without the consent 
of the French king. The subject, however, was speedily 
turned into a source of contention by the rival fiictions ; the 
one shouting for a Castilian, the other for a French husband. 
To remove this pretext of strife, the princess was given the 
following year by her brother, the king of France, to Jean 
d'Albret, whose estates bordered on thoe ci Navarre. The 
information was mortifying to Fernando and Isabel; and 
though they contrived to gain possession of Todela, one city 
was a poor compensation for the loss of a kingdom. The 
queen and king of Navarre, however, were not crowned imtil 
1494. 

During the following years, though Fernando was j^g^ 
busily occupied in his wars with France, he never lost . 
sight of Navarre ; nor abandoned the resolution of 151 o 
seizing it whenever a favorable opportonity should 
occur. Under the pretext of defending the country against 
the probable invasion of the French, he obtained permission to 
introduce Castilian soldiers into some of the fortresses, espe- 
cially Viana and Sanguesa; nor would he surrender them 
when the danger was removed. His money was no less use- 
fully expended in procuring the fkvor of such nobles as had in- 
fluence in the councils of the realm: in fiw;t, Fernando would 
have stooped to any measure, however dishonorable, capable 
of aiding his ambitious views. Unfortunately for the inde- 
pendence of the country, it was the policy of the Navarrese 
king to oppose and exasperate.his brother or Castile : in almost 
every dispute of Fernando with the kings of France or the 
emperor, he took the part of the former. Nor need this sur- 
prise us : the licHi of Castile held violent possession of his for- 
tresses, and by every act showed a disposition to spring on the 
remainder of the prey. It was hoped that the marria£;e of 
Fernando with a princess of the house of Foix, niece to Louis, 
would render him more considerate towards the interests of 
his new kindred ; but the hope was vain. Their hostility to- 
wards him in baniehin^ his creature, the chief of the Bwvl" 
monts, and compelling Viana to surrender, at a time when he 
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wu wholly occupied in securing his second r^fency (1507), 
sunk deep into his heart: and when, in 1512, Jean d^Albret, at 
the instigation of Prance, not only refused a passage for his army 
into that kingdom, but leagued with Louis, his greatest enenrf , 
he determined to strike toe Wow which he had so long meiU- 
tated, — ^to seize on the whole country, and unite it with his 
hereditary estates. 

, „ „ In July, 1512, the duke of Alba, general of Fernando, 
marched from Vittoria direct on Pampkma ;* the queen 
had retired into France ; and Jean d' Albret, instead of encour- 
aging his subjects, by his presence, to hold out, prepared to 
fmlow the example. Before his departure he assembled the 
chief inhabitants of that capital, exhorted them to make a vig- 
orous resistance, and promised them soon to return firom 
France with a formidable army. He had scarcely reached the 
Pyrenees, when the duke of Alba arrived before the place, 
which was summoned to surrender, and which did surrender 
witiK>ut firing a abot The inhabitants, who had neither gruns 
nor ammunition, perceived that resistance would be hopeless ; 
and they had no wish, by an attempt at defence, to exasperate 
the enemy, and probably sustain all the horrors of a forcible 
entry. Fernando now marched with reinforcements ; and most 
of the fortresses of the kingdom surrendered to him, or his 
martial son, the archbishop of Saragossa. It was dot, however, 
to be expected that France would tamely witness the usurpa- 
tion of tiie Spaniard. A formidable army, under the dukes de 
Longueville and Valois, and accompanied by the expelled king, 
spe^ily crossed the j&ontier, and laid siege to Pamplona. But 
in a few days, owing partly to the want of provisions in the 
camp of the invaders, and partly by the destructive assaults of 
the Spaniards, who yet refrained from a general action, the 
siege was raised, and the French army returned into Guienne. 
Its inglorbus departure was followed by the submission of the 
Itrto whole kingdom to Fernando. The succeeding year 
* king Jeap.made another e^rt to regam the throne, but 
with as litSe success. From the blood-stamed house of Foix 
the sceptre had for ever departed ; nor could all the armies of 
France, during the reigns of the emperor Charles, and his son 
Philip, restore it to the descendants of Jean. Both Catherine 
and her husband died in 1516.t 

* At thii period, the dake of Dorset embarked in Biscay with a few thou- 
•and IBnglish to anist in the conquest of Guienne ; but, on flndint that the 
expedition was to reduce Navarre, he refused to aid the Castilians, and 
speedily re-embarked. 

t Zurita, Historia del Rey Hernando el Catolico, torn. ii. lib. x. Aeliaa 
Antonius Nebvissensis, De BeHo Navariensi, lib. i. et ii. (apud Schottum^ 
Hi^nia Diustrata, torn. i.). Blancas, Rerum Aragonetisium Commentarii, 
p. 704. (apud eundem, torn, iii.), necnon Mariana, De Rebus HispanicB, lih» 
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The conquest of Nayarre by this great prince, however 
necessary to the tranquillity of Spain, can be chanicterized in 
no other terms than as an act of unblushing rapacity ; yet 
attempts have been made to justify it, and by writera who 
would not willingly be considered the advocates of a criminal 
abuse of power. According to one authority,* the kin^ of 
Navaxre was excommunicated by the pope as a schismatic, — 
as one of the league formed by the emperor and France 
against the papal pretensions to the duchy of Ferrara,f — ^and 
bulls, absolving the Navarrese from their oath of allegiance, 
deposing Jean, and conferring the kingdom on the first that 
took possession of it, were sent to Fernando ; in other words, 
that the enterprise was sanctioned by the head of the church 
in gratitude for the aid which, in conjunction with the Vene- 
tians, he afforded the successor of St Peter. In the estima- 
tion of such writers as Garibay, Antonio de Nebrija, and Map 
riana, who allow the pope an indirect authority over kings^ 
who subject the temporal to the ^uitual power, the title of 
Fernando to the kingdom is every way sufficient As such a 
tide, however, will not be admitted at this day even beyond 
the Pyrenees, the conquest must be designated as one of the 
most flagitious transactions of a lawless age. 



CHAP.m. 

COUNTS OP BARCELONA.} 

801—1162. 

Among the numerous lordships of Catalonia, that of Barc^ 
lona being the only one which at any time exhibited the attri- 
butes of sovereignty, is the only one that can be admitted into 
the present compendium. The rest were either dependent on 
it, or on the French king, prior to the mersion of all in the 
crown of Aragon. 

xxix. xxz. (apud eundem, torn, iv.)* Petrus Martyr Anglerius, Eputolm (aa 
quoted by Ferreras, torn, viii.). Ferreras, Hietoire G^n^rale d'Eepa^ne, by 
HermiUy, toin. viii. passim. Tra^ia, art. JVav«rra, in Diccionario Geo- 
grafico-Historico de Espaffa, torn. it. 

* Fetras Martyr Anglerias, Ep. 409. 

tThe ware of this period may be found in Gaicciardini, Istoria d'ltalla, 
aad in Zurita, Historia del Rey Hernando el Catolico. 

t The reader will find thitf chapter very meagre, owing to the want of 
aathentic materials. Catalonia, prior to the sixteenth century, is lament- 
aUy deficient in native historians ; and of these not one is contemporary. 
The anonymous monk of Ripol lived half a century after the junction of 
Barcelona with Aragon. If, however, like Fire Tomich and Diago, we 
Were disposed to admit fables, or to chronicle diy ecclesiastical transac- 
tions, we could easily make a respectable-sized folio. 
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The exploits of Otgar and his nine compeni0ns, who are 
said to have made coiSderable ccmquests in the Tarracanen- 
sian province, or the country lying between the Ebro and the 
Pyrenees, prior to the irruption of Charlemagne in T78, are 
evidently fehulouB. That a Gennan or Northman, named Otgar, 
and sumamed Catalo, governor of Guienne for king Pepin^ 
being filled with grief at the miserable, state of this province 
under the misbelievers, assembled nine bold companions, each 
with a resolute band, and passed the mountain barrier; that 
during a ten years' war he reduced most of the fortified places, 
restoring liberty to Christianity and its worshippers; that from 
him the province changed its name fixjm Tarragona to Cata^ 
imUa; that his nine companions were so many barons, each 
with a separate government, but subject to their chief; that 
on the death of Otgar, while pressing the siege of Ampurias, 
he vna succeeded by one of iJie barons; that on the approach 
of a vast Mohammedan army, the Christian knights, foresee- 
ing the impossibility of resistance, reluctantly retired to the 
festnesses of the Pyrenees, where they remained until the 
army of Charlemagne, which they joined, made its celebrated 
irruption into the province; are so many inventions which 
have no foundation m ancient authorities, which are read for 
the first time in one of the fifteenth century, and which are 
at variance with the statements of the Frank writers of the 

period.* 
,_- The arrival of Ben Alarabi, styled Mohammedan 
'^' sovemor oi Saragossa, or an embaffly from him, at the 
court of Charlemagne, who was then at Paderbom, and hi» 
offer to become a vassal of the emperor on the condition of his 
being protected against the resentment of Abderahman 1.^ 
king of Cordova, have been already related.! We are a&- 
sured that Gerona, Huesca, Sara^fossa, and even Barcelona, 
submitted to the invader, their Mohammedan governors doing 
homage to him as obedient vassals. His success, however,, 
was but transient ; for in 781 Abderahman easily recovered 
these places, and was again acknowledged as undisputed mas- 
ter of all Aragon and Catalonia. In TO5 Gerona again sub- 
mitted to Louis king of Aquitaine, son of the emperor, who, con- 
viDced tiiat the Moorish vassal had been perfidious in the sur- 
render of the place to Abderahman, nominated a Christian 
count to the government In 796 lie French generals, by 
the command of Louis, returned to the Peninsula, where they 

• * Mossen P^re Tomich, HisCoriat e Gonquestas dels excellentiasims e 
Catholics Reya de Arago, e de kin aatecefltora los Comtes de Barcelona, Sac 
p, 19, Ajc Lucius MarineuB Siculus, De Rebus Hispanie, lib. ix. (apad 
ficbottum, Hispania inustrata, torn. i.). Zurita, Analea de Aragon, lib. i, 
oap. 3. Marea, Limos Hispanicus, lib. liii. cap. 5. 
t See vol. i. p. 333. 
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collected booty and captives in abundance. Thougii th^ un* 
dertook no siege, their arrival is said to have so terrified Zeyad 
wali of Barcebna, that he became a vassal of the emperor. 
The following year they repeq>led and fortified Viaue, Car- 
dona, and other places. The wali of Huesca imitatea thie ez« 
ample of Zeyad, and the latter went to the court of Charle- 
magne at Aix-la-Chapelle to renew his homage in person. But 
ZeydA in 799 again transferred his alle^^iance to the king of 
Cordova. This perfidy so irritated Louis that another Frank 
army laid waste CataJonia, took and destroyed Lerida, and 
laid ne^ to Barcelona. Though the city was vigorously in- 
vested, it made a noble defence during two years. That it 
WB0 not relieved by Alhakem will create no surprise, when 
we recollect that he was k>ng harassed by domestic rebellion,* 
and, therefore, unable to oppose the enterprises of the Franks 
In the second year of the siege, indeed, an Arabian gQ« 
armjr left Cordova for the purpose, and at the express 
■olicitatian of Zeyad; but the aj^roach of a single division 
of the Christian army compelled it to remain inactive. The 
place was now pressed witn renewed vigor by Rosteing count 
of Gerooa; so that Zeyad, convinced that resistanoe was hope- 
lesB^ departed for Gothic Gaul, with the intention of af[ain re- 
cognizing Charlemagne as Iwl paramount of Catalonia. No 
sooner, Irawever, did he appear before Louisa than he was ar- 
rested as a traitor and sent to the emperor, who condemned 
him to a rigorous ejdle. The king of Aquitaine now hastened 
to an easy conquest After six weeks more of ftequent as- 
sault and a close investment, the inhabitants consented to sur- 
render both the city and its governor, (Omar, a relation of 
Zeyad,) on the condition of their being allowed to retire 
wherever they pleased. The condition was accepted; Louis 
made a triumphant entry ; the Christian worafaip was restored 
in all its splendor; a Christian garrison was left in the place, 
and a count nominated — a native of Gothic Gaul, named Benuf 

Bbra.— Of this count's administration we have no- q^-« 
thing in detail, but are informed that it was character- v^ 
ized by great rapacity and cruelty. That he was not £r. 
much worse in this respect than the other counts of 

* Vol. i. p. 289, tat. 

t ADualea Francoram Faldenaes, p. 539. (apud Duebesoe, Historic Fran- 
eonun Scriptores Coctanei, torn. ii.). Annales Bertioiani Rerum Franco- 
nun, p. 165. (apad eundem, torn. iii.). Efintaardus, Annales Regum Fran- 
oorum (apad eundem, ii. 851.)- Rodericus Toletanus, Historia Arabum, 
Mp. 35. (apud Sctaottum, Hiipania niustrata, torn. ii.). Lucius Marineus 
Bicttlus, De Rebus Hispanie, p. 378. (apud eundem, toin. i.). Zurita Anales 
de Aragon, lib. i. cap. 3. Marca, Liuios Hispanicns, lib. iii. cap. 15. et 16.- 
Baluzius Tutelensis, Marca Hispanica (ad calcem Marcc, lib. iv. col. 341— 
346.). Diago, Historia de los victoriossisslmoe antiguos Cond«s de Barce- 
H>oa, lib. i. Cond6, by Marlte, Histoire de la Domination des Arabes, A^c. 
torn. i. p. 838, Sec. 
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CataloniB, may be inferred from the complaints of the people^ 
and from the edict in &vor of the oppressed promulgated by 
Charlemagne in 812. In it Bera and the other governors were 
strictly enjoined to discontinue their yezations, of which the 
archbishop of Aries was commissioned to inquire into the ex-^ 
tent, and do justice towards the sufierers. But the count was 
at length accused by one Sunila, a Borcelonian of distinction, 
not only of rapacity but of treason — of holding a secret un- 
derstanding with Alhakem. As the latter pa^ of this accu- 
sation rested on no other foundation than the assertion of Su- 
nila, the question of his innocence or guilt was decided in 820 
by a single combat between the accuser and the accused be- 
fore the emperor Louis. Bera was vanquished, was therefore 
convicted of the crime, and subject to the last penalty ; but 
by the clemency of the emperor, death was mitigated into 
banishment to Rouen. 

During the period of Bera's soveieignty, hostilities were 
not unfrequent between tlie Mohamme£aM and Franks. In 
€03, Louis assembled a great army at Barcelona, took Tarra- 
gona, and laid waste the country in the neighb(»rhood of Toar- 
tosa. At the same time a division of his army under Benir 
Borello count of Ossuna, and other generals, passed the Efaro,. 
and destroyed the Mohammedan possessions as fiu as the gates 
of Villarabia. An army of the enemy, however, headed by 
Alhakem in person, soon forced them to retreat The follow- 
ing year they renewed their attempts on Tortosa, but without 
e&ct ; though by their own writers they are represented 
as victors in a battle on the banks of the Ebro, it is admitted 
that the advantage was dearly bought In 804, however, the 
king of Aquitaine reduced the place, after a bloody «ege of 
forty days ; but his generals &iled before Haesca. In the se^ 
quel both places were recovered ; and though in 800 Louis 
vigorously assailed Tortoea, he was compeUed to raise the 
siege, and retreat before prince Abderahman, son of the Mo- 
hammedan king. If Huesca and Saiagossa soon aHerwards 
acknowledged Charlemagne as their liege superior, both were 
speedily recovered by the arms of Alhakem. Such was the 
ordinary fortune which attended the wars of this period ; sucb 
the alternations of success and &ilure, that neither party could 
justly boast of a decided issue. Both at length agreed to a 
peace, or perhaps a truce.* 
ong On the deposition of Bera, Bkrnardo, son of Wil- 
. helm, count of Narbonne, was intrusted with the fief" 
QOQ of Barcelona. War was now declared by the Franks 
against Alhakem ; but though the Christian historians 

* Authorities, the histories in Duchesne, Marca, Baluzius, Dlago, Zurita, 
and Cond6 by Maries. 
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a\trard the success to the generals of Louis, it is certain that 
so long as tiiat king lived such success is very doubtluL On 
the accession of Abderahman, the troubles which internally 
a^tated the Mohammedan kingdom, a^rded a good opening 
for the warlike counts to resume their irruptions. They cross- 
ed the Segro^ say the Frank historians, penetrated considerap 
bly into me kingdom of Toledo, and returned laden with 
abundant spoiL The same historians do not tell us^ — ^which, 
however, is the fiict, — ^that the invaders were soon forced to 
retreat, and that Barcelona itself was recovered by the Arabs. 
The government of the Franks was also weakened bv the dif- 
ferences of their counts: one of these, Aizo, forcibly dispo^ 
sessed another dignitary, and entered into an alliance with 
Abderahman. The Arabian king lost no time in improving 
the opportunity. Having efl^tS a junction with the rebel, 
he speedily reduced Muuresa, Cardona, Salsona, and other 
fixtresBe& Li ftct, the domination of the Franks was now 
confined to some places at the foot of the Pyreneea 

For some years no efiSbrts were made to recover these qaq 
lost conquests. The dissensions, which even during ^^ 
the life of Louis prevailed among his sons, affi>rded the ^y 
Franks little opportunity for prosecuting the war witii ^^ 
the Mohammedans. During these years we frequently find 
Bernardo at the court of Louia In 829 he was made grand 
chamberlain, was intrusted with the education of Charles^ af- 
terwards sumamed the Bald, and received as a partner in the 
empire ; a fortune which rendered him peculiarly obnoxious 
to the fierce sons of the monarch. His fiunilianty with the 
empress Judith was made a pretext for the persecution raised 
against him, and he found it necessary to ny from the immi- 
nent danger which surrounded him. He took shelter in Spain; 
but in 831, after the empress had been declared innocent, he 
again appeared at court, and was absolved. It would appear, 
too, that he was restored to the dukedom of Septimania, a dig- 
nity which he had probably held in conjunction with the Imd- 
ship of Barcelona. The unprudent part, however, which he 
took in fomenting the undutiful conduct of Pepin, king of 
Aquitaine, whom he encouraged to arm against Louis, led in 
8^ to his deprivation of his various dignities. In revenge he 
caused Burgundy to declare in fiivor of Pepin. Indignant at 
his audacity, Lothaire, brother and rival of Pepin, and the 
enemy of Bernardo, violated the sanctity of the cloister by 
seizing the nun Gerberg, the count's sister, and drowning her 
in the Arar, on the pretence of her being a witch. A brother 
and cousin of his were consigned to an untimely end, and an- 
other relative banished. 
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QAQ From the tenor of histoiy it is certain that the cif^ 
v^ of Barcelona again declared for the Christian emperor. 
f^ It may be doubted, bowoTer, whether he held the djg-- 
^*^ nity immediately after the recovery, — the time and 
circumstances oi which are wholly unknown,— of this im- 
portant place. From a passage in the life of Ludovicos Pios 
Dy the anonjrmous astronomer, it appears that in 896 he had 
a rival in power, Berengario by name, from whom he took 
either by stratagem or open force the city of Toulouse. As 
this Berengario is styled marquis of Gothia, or duke of Septi- 
mania, a government which at this period was apparently com- 
prehendeS in that of Barcelona, and subject to it, there is 
strong presumption for suspecting that he had superseded Ber- 
nardo, and that the ktter m reven^ deprived him of his digp- 
nity, perhaps of his life.* It is, mdeed, possible that count 
Berengario might only hold the separate government of Thou- 
louse ; for which reason we do not positively rank him among' 
the counts of Barcelona. Where the obscurity is so ffreat, 
and opinion so divided, he must be a bold writer who will ven- 
ture to decida Though inclined to the opinion that Beren- 
gario was invested wim the forfeited fiefs of Bernardo (for- 
feited in 882), both in Catalonia and Gothic Gaul, as the point 
is not and caimot be settled, our attention must be confined to 
&cts, or to circumstances iiHiich are so reputed. 
QQo Whatever might be the di^ty held by Bernardo 
^ frcm 832 to 836, there seems httle doubt that fixHn the 
qTI latter year to the period of his death he was count of 
Barcelona, and from 840, at least, he was certainly 
duke of Septimania.f He did not long survive his restoration 
to power. By the death of Louis in 840, Catalonia and Gothic 
Gaiul fell to Charles, the youngest son of that emperor. In- 
dignant that in the division of the empire no portion was left 
for him, Pepin, son of the rebellious prince of that name, no 
sooner heara of his grandfather's death than he seiz^ on 
Aquitaine. Bernardo formed the party of the son as he had 
formed that of the fiither, and when summoned by Charles, 
his new sovereign, to do homage in person for his fie^ he at 
first refused to appear, but not without assigning the most 
plausible pretext he could for neglecting to obey. Soon hear- 
ing, however, that these reasons were unsatisfactory to Charles, 
he hastened to disarm by his presence that prince's anger. 

■ — ■ - ■ ■ ■ — - - - ■ — — — * 1 , _ 

* Bed et causa Gothorum ibidem ventilata est ; quorum alii partibus Ber- 
nardiikvebant, alii dueebantar Aivore Berenfarii Hamrod quondam homi- 
tit filii. Sad Berengario imraatuii mmrte prerepto, apud Beraardum po- 
testas Beptimane quam maxima remansit.— wflftrmomiw FUa Ludavid PH, 

f Masdeu, (Historia Critica de Espana, tom. xv. lUustracion lit.) not only 
recognises Berengario as count of Barcelona during the four years there 
mentioned, but makes another count of the name of Bernardo succeed in 
836. There is no fbundation for the existence of the latter Bernardo. 
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His arrest was resolved ; he fled ; his domestics were laden 
with fetters, and his movable property seized Feeling that 
he was miequal to contend with so powerful a prince, he for- 
sook, or pretended to forsake, Pepin, gained the advisers cf 
Charles, and again waited on the king. He threw himself at 
the royal foet: protested that he always had been, and would 
always remain, fiiithful; that the enemies of his sovereign 
should also be his, and offered to do battle with any one wno 
should gainsay him. Charles believed, and pardoned him. 
In the wars which followed he remained neuter; but when in 
643, on a new division between the two brothers, Catalonia 
again foil to Charles, he began to aim at independence. How- 
ever cautious his proceedings, they reached the ears of his 
superior, who concealed his resentment, but meditated a de- 
testable revenge. Being summoned to attend a convocation 
of the states at Toulouse, he reluctantly obeyed. On enter- 
ing the assembW, as he knelt to do homage, Charles seized 
him with the left hand, and with the right plunged a poniard 
into his hearf' What makes this tragedy the more striking 
is the common belief of the times that me victim was the 
father of the murderer, who is said to have kicked the body, 
exclaiming, ** Such is thy punishment for defiling the bed of 
my father thy liege lord rf 

Wilhelm, the son of Bernardo, resolved to revenge g^ 
this treacherous deed. The incursions of the Scandi- . 
navians, who now began to ravage the province of g^ 
Neustria, seemed to aubrd him a propitious opportunity 
for his purpose. Having collected a few troops, he surprised 
Tcdlouse, where his family had doubtless many partisans ; but 
the city being invested by Charles, he contrived to effect his 
escape, and to reach the court of Abderahnuin. The Arabian 
king promised to aid him in the recovery dF his fiither's fief, 
on the condition of vassalage ; and caused troops to be imme- 
diately collected for the purpose. At the head of his Moham- 

^^— — i— ^^^i^— W^^i^^M^ I ■■■!■ »IIMMIII» I !■■■ I ■■ ^^^^^ ■ ■■■■■ ^^^^^ 11 I ■ ■^^■^^■^^—^ ^ i% 

* Another aocount says, that Bernardo was arrested and legally tried. 
The AnnalesFiildenses says, that he was unsuspectingly killed by the king. 

t Eginhardus, Annates Regum Franconim, p. 37S, &e. (apid Duchesne, 
HistoriflB Francorum Scriptores Coetanei, torn, iij- Annales Francoruni 
Fuldenses, p. 546, && (in eodem tomo). Annales Bertihiani Regum Fran- 
corum, p. 184— 909. (apud eundero, torn. iii.). Nithardus, Dc Dissensionibus 
Pilioruni Ludovici Pii, lib. i. p. 360., lib. ii. p. 256., lib. iii. p. 371. necnon 
Astronomus, Vita Ludovici Pii, p. SK)5, &c (apud eundem, torn. ii.). Rode- 
ricus Toletanus, Historia Arabum, cap. 26, 27. (apud Schottum, Hispania 
Illustrata, torn. ii.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon, lib. i. cap. 4, Sec. Diago, 
Historia de los vietoriosissimus Antiguos Condes de Barcelona, lib. ii. capi 
1~4. Marca, Limes Hispanicus, lib. iii. c. 16, &c. necnon, Baluzius Tute- 
Jensis, lib. iv. col. 346—354. (ad calcem ejusdem operis). Condd, as spoiled 
by Morliis, Histoire de la Domination, &c. torn. i. 

The empress Judith, accused of adultery with Bernardo, was forced into 
a monastery immediately after the death of Louis in 841. 

F2 
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medan alliee^ and of such Chrisduis u choie to ioin him, be 
returned into Narbonen«an Gaul, where his fiiUowecB caa^ 
mitted ffreat excesses. To damp his party in Catalonia, at 
least, Cmurles intrusted the fief or*BarceloDa and Gothic CSanl 

to — 

AiiSD&Aii, an officer of great valor, and made peace 

r^ with Ahderahman. But, thoopfa thus deserted by hie 

f^ ally and constrained to flee be&e the French ffenerajsp 
* Wilhehn was not disoourased. He was stiU at tiie 
head of some followers, whose predatoi^ ezcursioDs supplied 
hhn not merely with necesBaries, but with wealth. With the 
latter, and still more with the aid of his secret creatures, in 
849 he obtained posaesaion of both Ampurias and Barcelona — 
by cunning, say the AnnalistB, rather than by fivce.* It ap- 
pears that his presence before the town, at the head of hs 
mwlesB buid, was ^e sifinal for the delivery of the place : the 
gates were opened and 2ie governor fled. Not satisfied with 
this success, he next aspired to the possession of all Catalonia. 
In one expedition he reiduced and made nrisoners two of the 
counts. In another, bein^ reinforced by me troops of Abder- 
ahman, he advanced agamst Gerona. The governors of the 
frontiers collected troops and hastened to oppose him. They 
vanquished him, and compelled him to a hasty retreat During 
his absence from the capital, the two captive counts, who haia 
partisans in Barcelona, and who were aided by those of Ale- 
dran, formed a conspiracy against him, and stabbed him on his 
return to the city. The Frank domination was now re-estab- 
lished, and the exiled count restored to his dignity. 

QgQ But Medran had little reason to congratulate himself 
. on that event First, because Narbonensian'Gaid had 

QgQ been severed from his government to amplify the fief 
of the count of Toulouse ; and, secondly, because in 
802 the Jews betrayed the city to the Mohammedans. Hav- 
ing made great carnage among the Christians, and plundered 
the place, they consumed the greater part of it by fire, and 
returned. We are not told why they did not retain a place 
so formidable by its fortifications; nor do we henceforth find 
any mention of the count Whether he fell with the multi- 
tude of Christians on this occasion,! or whether he continued 
to hold the fief, as generally supposed, for some years longer. 



* ** Impariam et Bardnonun dolo mafia qaam «t oeiiit.**—iAi»«i B^rtin. 
** Iito anno (848), Wilhelmua, filius Bernardi, ducii Bareinontm orbeoi Hii- 
panie munitiuimam, cepit per iMicm, expulio Aledranno cuatode illioa 
urbia et Limotis Hiipanici."— Gftrratem I!\mtan*lUn§e. 

t ** Intarfeetiaque pane CMnaibua CtariaCiania, et urbe Taatata, impooa 
radieruBt."~dtf»fMl. BerUn. 
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must renaun in utter darkness. All we certainly know ii^ 
that in 856 the dignity was held by another.* 

Winuax>L(orHinintiDo)iBfii8tmentioDeda8 00imt ggg 
in 856) on the occaaion c^ a visit made bv two French ^^ 
monks in quest of relics. From the relation of their qm^ 
journey we incidentally learn that he himself was not 
present, hut that they were received with courtesy by the vis- 
count (vice-count) ; hence we may infer that he was occupied 
in Giothic Gaul, probabl;^ not yet severed firom the Spanish 
MarcL He, however, is mentioned as the last marquis of 
Gkythia, his dominioos north of the Pyrenees bein^, about 66S, 
separated from the lordship of Barcelona, and mcorpoiated 
with that of Toulouse. This division he appears to have an- 
ticipated ; for, in 66S, he seized b v open force on Toulouse and 
other places, under the pretext tnat thev belonged to the fief 
of Barcelona. But by Charles the Bald he was deprived of 
his usurpation, and thenceforth regarded with suspicion. Of 
this circumstance advantaffe was £ken by one count Salomon, 
a Frank, who aspired to the fief, and who was not very scro- 

g ulcus about the manner in whidi the present possessor mi^t 
e deprived of it By his malicbus representationB, the king 
commanded Wlfi^edo to appear at Narbonne. The count, ac- 
companied by his son, a youth of tender years, ob^ed the 
mandate. On reachhig Namnne, in a popular affiray, a Frank 
had the audacity to pull him by the beara : he drew his swofd 
and plun^jed it mto the heart of the ofl&nder. He was imme- 
diately seized by the by-standers, was nlaeed under arrest by 
the royal officers, and mered to be cooaucted befi>re the kmg: 
on the way, however, the soldiers of his escort pretended to 
quarrel, probably at the Instiffation of Salomon; and, in at- 
tempting to restore harmony between them, he received a 
mortal wound. As he alone fell on this occasion, his death 
has not been considered accidentaL The kinff, who is said to 
have been affected by Ihe catasbophe, confidwL his son to the 
care of his fiiend the count of FLanders, to be oducated as be- 
came his birth and according to the custom of the timeaf 

Salomon obtained the object ofhis ambition ; but his g^ 
government, of which no record remains, was not of ^ 
long duration. The manner m which he lost both it oqm 
and life, as related by the oldest authority ihr his ao- ' 
tions, the anonymoos monk of Ripol, has an improbable and 

* FrafflMntum Chronici Fontanellenrif (apud Dudief ne, Bistoria Tthu- 
eonim SeriptONi, U. 388.). Annfttefl Bertimwii (apud eondem, Hi. 904^ 
til.). Maiea, LioMa Hiapanieua, lib. iii.; neenoB, Balnsiua, ad ealoiSi 
^iiadftiii, lib. ir. 

t Aaaala* Bartiaiaai imad DnclwaM, Hiitori* FrMeoram flkvipiotw. 
iii. 916, itc). Monadma lUvipallaaaia, 0«aU Oomitam Baraionensiuai. 
«a^ 1. (ad ealeam Maroe Hifpaniaa, eoL 539.) Ludot MarinettS ttcalaa* 
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even romantic air. As the young Wifiredo, who had been 
consigned to the care of the count of Flanders, grew in yeais^ 
he became passionately fond of the count's dai^ter ; and it 
soon appeared that his love was returned with more ardor than 
virtue. The countess discovered the situation of her daughter* 
but was so far moved by the tears and protestations of the de- 
linquent as not to reveal it to the count. After some reflec- 
tion, like a prudent mother, she sought an interview with 
Wifipedo, «nd required an oath from him, — an oath which he 
willingly took,-^that if fortune ever put him in possession of 
his father's fief, he would make the victim of his passion his 
wife. She also insisted that he should leave Fhmders and re- 
turn to Barcelona, where his mother and kindred resided. Li 
a mean disguise, that of a poor pilgrim, assumed to escape 
detection, he bade adieu to a home m which he had been so 
lon^ and affectionately fostered, and journeyed on foot towards 
Spain. He entered Barcelona at night&U, and hastened to 
his mother's house, who immediately recognized him by his 
hairy skin. His kindred were secretly assembled; a con- 
spiracy was formed to restore him, and, by so doinff, to revenge 
the death of the elder Wifredo. Hearing one day that the 
count was riding out through the city unattended, Wifredc^ 
accompanied bv some of* his relations, hastened to the place, 
drew his sword and ran it through the governor's body. To 
the astonished crowd whom this deed assembled he declared 
who he was, and how he had revenged his murdered father; 
and, amidst the acclamations of all, was raised to the vacant 
dignity. 

go^ Wifredo IL, continues the Monk, lost no time in 
^ fulfilling the pledge he had given the countess of Flan- 

g^2 ^^^ He dispatched an embassy to that court, ac- 
quainted his benefactor with what he had done, and 
•demanded the hand of his promised bride. The count not 
only readiiy acquiesced, but went to the French king and re- 
presented that what his son-in-law had done was-omy in pur- 
suance of a purpose commendable in that age,^-<-revenge, — 
and procured not only Wifiredo's pardon, but me confirmation 
of bis dignity. Having received this unexpected intelligence, 
the new governor haSened to the court of Charles, to whom 
his maxmers rendered him agreeable. While there, news 
reached him that the Mohammedans were laying waste Cattt* 
Ionia. To repel them he demanded troops from the emperor ; 
but Charles ,could spare none, and merely advised him to re- 
tum and oppose them with all his might Being th us disap- 

De Rebus Hiapanifle, lib. ix. p. 373. (apiicl Schottum, Hispania Ilhmtrat^, 
iom- i-) Diago, Hiatoria de Io8 yjictonostanmos Antiguoa Condea 4e Bar* 
<6elona, Ub. u- cap. 4. and 5. : • 
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pointed in the royal aid, and aeevae tliat the whole meant of 
reaistance were to be fbrnisbed by hiniBelf alone, he is said lo 
have reaniired, that if^ through his unaided anna, the misbe- 
lievera ahould be expelled from Cataknia, he and his deac^md- 
ant in perpetuity should enjoy the fief independent of the 
French sovereigns, — ^in other words, the uncontrolled sover- 
eignty of the province, — and we are told that the request was 
granted.* 

How little soever of this relation be true, it is certain that 
Wifiredo the Warlike entirely cleared Catalonia of the infi- 
dels, and that from his time the province began to show little 
respect for the feudal rights claimed by the French kins& 
We have no details of me wars which he so successfiiUy 
waged against the enemy. He is no less celebrated as the 
founder <x the monastery of Ripol, which he is said to have 
erected in 866, out of ^pntitude to Our Lady for the happy 
issue of his wars. He died in 912, leaving to Miro, his eldest 
son, his new sovereignty, comi^ehendinff Uie lordships of Bar- 
celona, Besalu, Roiuillon, Gerona, Ceraafia, and Urgel, but 
placing over the last another of his sons, Suniario, on the 
condition of fidth and homage to Miro. A third son professed 
in the nxmastery of Ripol, and was afterwards bishop cfUrgeLf 

Of Mnto, who reigned about sixteen years, histovy q^ 
is wholly silent In nis last testament he fell into the ^ 
usual impolicy of the age,-— of dividing his dominions ^L 
among his boos. To Seniofiredo, the eldest, he left Bur- 
oelona ; to Oliva, Gerdafia; and to Miro, the youngest, Gerooa. 
As the three princes were too youn^ to govern, he confided 
the regency of the three states to his uncle Suniario, count 
of UrgeL 

Of SKNiontxDO litde more is known. He did not qqq 
assume the sovereignty until 950: perhaps the uncle 7^ 
was too fond of power to resign it until necessity de- g^ 
manded the sacrifice. He is represented as a prince 
of great devotion. In 968 he went on a pilgrimage to visit 
the tombs of the apostles Peter and Paul, at Rome. In 967 he 
died without issue, leaving his lordship to his cousin Borello, 
son of Suniario, count of UrgeL The reason assigned for the 
exclusion dT his brother Oliva is smgular. The latter, we are 
told, had an impediment in his speech, and could not utter a 

* Some Murti of tlie obieare relation we know to be true from contem- 
sortry antaoiitiee ; of die net we will not attempt to separate tbe proba* 
Me from tlie manrelloae. 

tMonaretani Sivlpalleniii, Oeeta Comitno Baicioaeoeiain, cap^ ij. 
Muea, Limee Hiepanicas, lib. Ui. cap. 90. Baluaioe, Marea Hlipaaiea, 
col. aes. Ladoi Marineut Biculiie, De Rebae Hlepanis, Ub. ix. p. 374. 
(apod Bebottttm, Hiap. Illostr., torn i.). Zurtta, Analei de Arafoo, lib. I. 
cap. 8. Diago. Hietoria de loe Coadee de Barcelona, lib. ii. cap. 6—15.— 
ace Appendix (C). 
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word until he had first dog up the soil with his hands like a 
goat Hence his surname of Capella. It is more probable 
that his real apellation was Cabreta, which signifies a digger, 
because when angry he could not articulate until he had 
stamped his foot on or into the ground. But this defect was 
not, perhaps, the cause of his exclusion : Zurita, with greater 
appearance of reason, though without citing any aumoritT, 
assigni^ it to his wickedness. He continued, nowever, to Ixjd 
Besalu and CardeiLa as a fief of Barcelona. 
ggM BoRELLO wa3 not permitted to exercise so peaceful 
. a sovereignty as his two inunediate predecessors. The 
goQ first seventeen years appear to have been passed in 
' tranquillity, since during the whole of that period we 
hear of no action of his except a voyage to Borne, undertaken 
as much to settle the ecclesiastical government of his state as 
through devotion. In 964 he began to tremble at the prowess 
of the formidable Almansor, who appeared intent on reducmg 
all Spau) to the Mohammedan yoke. After a destructive 
course through the states of Leon and Castile, this great gen- 
eral entered Catalonia. Near Moncada he annihilated the 
little army of Borello; who with difficulty escaped to the 
'mountains of Manresa. The victor now marched on Barce- 
lona, which he speedily stormed} and, demon-like^ not only 
butchered a number of &e inhabitants, but destro^red by fire a 
great portion of the town. In this vast conflagration perished 
Uie public archives and private titles. Though the count was 
not present to defend the city, the preservation of which he 
probabhr considered as hopeless, he soon issued fix)m his moun- 
tain refuge, to rescue not only it, but Catalonia, from the infidel 
grasp. To fi)rm a considerable body of cavalry, he caused 
proclamation to be made, that all horsemen who aided him 
with lance and sword should enjoy the privileges of nobles. 
He also applied for aid to the king of France, promising, that, 
in the event of triumphing over the Arabs, he would hold his 
lordship as an hereditary fief of the French crown. Tl^ough 
Louis promised the aid solicited, we have no proof that it was 
granted. The privileges, however, offered by the count, soon 
attracted a considerable number to his standard. He now 
marched on Barcelona, ia which Almansor had left a garrison, 
and which he speedily recovered. Of his subsequent actions 
no record remams. We only hear, in general terms, that he 
labored to repair the disasters inflicted by the Mohammedans^ 

whom he at length succeeded in expelling ftom the province.* 

I . ■ I ' ' ■ 

* MonachQB Rivipullensis, Gresta Comitum Barcionenaiam, cap. 7. Iiocius 
Marioeus Sicului, De Rebus Hispanie, lib. iz. p. 375. M^^rca Hispanic^, 
Jib. iv. Zarita, Anales de Aragon, lib. i. cap. 10. Diago, flistorii^ de lot 
yictoriosissimoa Antiguoa Condes de Barcelona, lib. ii. cap. 19— S^. CoRd<^, 
by Marias, Histoire de la Domination, &c. torn. ii. p. 47, ^.— See aluo Vo}, 
{. of this history, reign of Ilixem II, 
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Of Rayhundo L, the eldest eon of Borelio^ history is |VQq 
aJmost silent In the tenth year of his government, v^ 
Catalonia being again invaded by the misbelievers, he %mj 
and his brother Ermengaudo, count of Urgel, made a 
noble stand against them. In 1009 both armed in behalf of 
the usurper Mohammed, king of Cordova, against Sulevman, 
the Berber chief, whom his own troops had declared king.* 
In a battle which took place about ten leagues from Cordova, 
flmnengaudo and three Catalonian bishops (of Barcdona, 
Vique, and Gerona,) fell mortally wounded ; but, in the end, 
victory declared for Raymundo and his allies — a victory which 
placed Mohammed on a slippery throne. This campaign added 
to the martial &me of Raymundo, and caused his name to be 
held in respect by the princes who were now fiercely contend- 
ing for the fragments of the ruined empire of Abderahman. 
He died in 1017. 

Bbrenoasio I. is still more summarily dismissed bv -imj 
the meagre chroniclers of the i»ovinee. By the monk Vl 
of Ripol he is characterized as one who perform^ no- -iMK 
thing worthy of mention, and who was every way ii^ 
ferior to his father.f He died in 1035. 

Raymundo IL was a prince of much more vigor than -imj^ 
his fiither. His victones over the Moorish king of . 
Saragossa made his name renowned throughout all -^r^a 
Spain. By the same monk of Ripol, twelve Moham- 
medan kings are said to have been tributary to him. Though 
this is an exaggeration, yet in those days, when a Mohamme- 
dan ruler of every city styled himself king, it is less outrage- 
ous than might at first view be imagined. The districts which 
he conquer^ he divided among his barons and knights, to foe 
held by the usual feudal tenure. He was the first sovereign 
of all Catalonia. Nor is he less celebrated for his abolition 
of the old Gsothic laws, which had hitherto governed the prov- 
ince, and for substituting others which are called the Usages 
of Catalonia; and the observance of which he rendered ob- 
ligatory on all the counts and viscounts subject to his juris- 
diction. But the sovereignty of Raymundo was not con- 
fined to Catelonia or his conquests in Aragon: he obtained 
considerable possessions beyond the Pyrenees, through his 
marriage with Almodis, daughter of the count de la Marche 
limosine. Jn 1070, Rengarde, countess of Carcassonne, and 
sister of Almodis, sold to Raymundo, to his countess, and their 
Bon Raymundo Berengario, all her rights over and interest 
in the lordships of Conflans, Comenge, Carcassonne, Nar- 

♦ See Vol. I. p. 262. 

t " Nihilique ibi boni gensit : immo in omni vita sua parenteUe probttate 
hil inferior." — Oesta Otmil. Barcion^ cap. 9. 
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bonne, KineiTe, and Toulouse; and that of Bazes was aoco 
added. Two of them, CarcasBonne and Razes, Bavmimdo ooon 
pranted, as a oonyertible ^ei, to the viscount de feziers; who 
m return sold him the seigniorial rufhts which the latt^ pos- 
sessed, or might possess, in certain ofthose lordships. The sov- 
ereignty of Carcassonne was conferred on his son Raymnndo^ 
who assumed the title of count The young prince became 
exceedingly popular among his new subjecte, who flocked to 
his standaid whenever his state was invaded by the count de 
Foiz, who, in virtue of a relationflhip with the ancient boose 
of Carcassonne, laid claim to the rights which Rengarde had 
sold. Though not the oldest, Raymundo was the bat beloved 
son of the count of Barcelona, and the destined heir to that 
sovereignty. fVir his favor he was as much indebted to his 
own qualities, which are renesented as excellent, as to his 
being the oolj son of Almoois. — ^Raymundo IL died in 1077, 
duni^ the festivities consequent on the marriage of his &vonte 
son with a daughter of Robert Guiscard, eoimt of Apulia, fit 
his last will he left, we are tdd, ti^e joint sovereigntr of hii 
states in Spain to two of his sons (the third had the loiddiip 
of Toulouse), Berengario^ and Raymundo : but the fonner only 
is acknowledged by the monk of RipoL* 
^0^ Ratmuhdo m, Bumamed the Haiiy, had scarcely 
^ grasped the reins ci ijovemment, when he was exposed 
lOffl. ^ intrigues of his elder brother, Berengario, who 
y^ could not tamely witness his own exclusiGn from the 
rights of primogenitura The two brothers soon regarded 
each odier as enemies; the eSRata of some courtly repdleB 
added to their animosity ; and though Raymundo, in the hof» 
of procuring peace, abandoned to &rengario the tribute paid 
bjT the Moonsh kinff of Saragossa, deadly hatred took posses- 
sion of the latter. Open hosti&ties wpp&a to have been averted 
through the friendly interference of the pope, who di^tdied 
a le^te fi>r the purpose. In 1061 the princes were induced 
to give hostages to each other fix the preservation of outward 
peace. But the hopes dT the Catalonians, that their princes 
would combine in the meditated war against the Mphunmed- 
ans, were disai^xnnted by the tmgical death of Raymundo, 
who was assaasinatsd between SSrcelona and Gerona, — no 

* MoDftchut Ri vipuUeniis, Getta Comitum Barcionenaiajn, cap. xi. Lu- 
ciut Marineut Siculus, De Rebui BitDanitB, lib. ix. p. 378. (apod Schottttm, 
Hitpania Illintrata, torn. i.). Baluxtui, Marca Hispaaica, lib. iv. paanm. 
Zunta, Aaales de Aragon, lib. i. cap. 16. 90. Diaco, Hietoria &6 foe vie* 
torioeifliimos Antiauoa Condee de Barcelona, lib. ii. cap. S5— 85. Boufei, 
^iMoire Ecdteiaiuqiie et Civile de la Ville et da Diocese de Carcaswane, 
paitie i. p. 86, &c. 

This powerful aovereign is tbe one whom, by the fkbulous ebronide of 
^ Cid, Ruydias if made eo frequently to bumble. Bee Appendix (H). in 
YoL II. 
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4oalyt at the ingdgatkui of Bereogaria'*' The fratricide in 
vain endeavOTed to ^rasp the fruit df his crime. After a kmr 
struggle, being expelled from Catalonia by the barons and 
prelates, who espoused the interests of the mfant son of Ray- 
mundo^ and stung by intolerable remorse, he departed on a 
pilgrimage for tl^ Holy Land, and died in Jerumlem, or on 
Ids retunLt 

Of RAVMiniDO IV., prior to his reachinjff his majority, 1^02 
we hear nothing, unfil the rebellion of a vassal, the ^ 
viscount de Carcassonne, brings him into notice. Ber- , v?-. 
naxd Atto, viscount de Beziers, and on the maternal ^^^''^ 
aide descended from the house of Carcassonne, seeing the 
troubles in Catalonia consequent on the murder of Raymuado 
m., resolved to profit by them. Arriving in Carcassonne, he 
ofiered to the inhabitants to defend them against the usurper 
Berengano, and all other enemies, and to hold the IcHidsfaip as 
the liege vassal of young Raymundo, until that prince reached 
an age fit to govern. The ofier was accepted ; and Bernard 
swore on the holy goi^l to resign the trust on the majority 
ci the lawful heur. By the council of Barcelona he was cqih 
firmed in the temporary possessicMs of the fief His admini»> 
tration was onerous ; to cany aa the war wkh the count de 
Foix, who aspired to the di^fy he held, and who, in 1090, 
inflicted on Imn a disastrous defeat, he loaded the peofile witii 
exactions. These seem to have been borne with patiencei in 
the hope that they would be ended in a few years. But Ber- 
nard had no intentbn of resigning his usujqped power; and 
when summoned, in 1104, by Rajrmundo, who had assumed 
the reins of government, to fulfil his pledge, he flatlv refused. 
The indignant inhabitants — ^indignant as well throu^ his iml- 
administration, as from affection to the memory' of Kaymundo 
UL — sent a deputation to Barcelona to do homage to the new 
count, as their only lawful soverei&na. They did more : they 
took up arms, and emelled him. To resume the lordship, he 
solicited and obtained the aid of the count de Toulouse, whose 
vassal he ofiered to become. Carcassonne was so(»i invested; 
but the inhabitants having received some succors from count 
Raymundo, resolved to nold out After a siege of some 

* Baliusius (Marca Hispanica, lib. iv.), Diago (Historia de los Condes da 
Barcelona, lib. ii. cap. 70.), and Perreras (Hist. G^n^rale, 111— S53.), contend 
Uiat Raymondo wm not murderad by Berengario, and tkat bis aBsasaina 
were unknown. Tbey foand fibeir statement on a passage of Malaterra 
(Rerum QeatAtum Roberti Guiscardi, Ax., lib. iii.), which states that the 
■orname of Rajnnando (capot stupe,) eroae irom the many wounds he re- 
ceived on the head. We follow tbe monk of Ripol, a CaitaloaiM. wad 
therefore, likely to be much better informed than the Sicilian. 

t Bouget (Histoire de Carcaastnine, p. 94.) says, that Bereagazio was cea- 
tenDedto lose both eyes and tongue, and that the sentence was eacecutad 
Vrior to his expulsion from Catalonia. 

Vol. m. G 
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moDttis, however, being discouraged, alike by the loss of their 
best defenders, the want of provisions, and by the ncsi-arrival 
of reinforcements fron> Barcelona, they consented, in 1110, to 
admit Bernard, on condition of his swearing to respect their 
privileges. But the cruelties inflicted on them by Roger, the 
0on of Bernard, who, probably in his father's absence, threw 
into prison, or tortured, or mangled, such as had been nnnt 
oomspiouous in the defence, agam compelled them to lay their 
grievances before Raymundo. The vtrars of this prince with 
the Mc^mmedans had hitherto prevented him from hasteninjgr 
to the aid of his oppressed vassals ; but, in 1111, he put hS 
troops into motion, passed the Pyrenees, and marched on Car- 
cassonne. Bernard prepared for an obstinate defence. The 
city had again the prospect of a harassing siege, when the 
nwles and prelates of the lordship proposS terms of accom- 
modation, to which both parties turned a favorable ear. Ber- 
nard agreed to hold the country as a fief of Barcelona, and to 
aid Raymundo in all his wars as became a ^ood vassal. 

The oeople, however, continued to be dissatisfied with the 
succeBBml viscount, whose exactions pressed heavily upon 
them ; and their complaints to ius superior of Barcelona were 
both loud and frequent Having once interfered without ef- 
fect, the latter left them and their governor to settle the di»> 
pates between themselves. Again did they expel him firom 
the capital ; again did he return with troops, and invest it 
This time the siege continued three years ; a fiict sufficiently 
indicative of their deep-rooted hostili^ to him : nor even, when 
reduced to extremities, would they consent to surrender the 
place until they had obtained certain conditions, of which the 
observance was guarantied by the count of Barcelona. 

IIOS During this rebellion of Bernard, Raymundo had ez- 
^ perienced no slight vexation from the Mohammedan 

^^,y arms. In 1108, they laid waste most part of Catalonia, 
' and forced him, we are told, but on autlK>rity somewhat 
disputable, to solicit the aid of the French king. However this 
be, it is certain that he succeeded in clearing the province of 
the misbelievera His power daily increased. In 1111 the 
lUndship of Besalu devolved to him by inheritance ; in 1112 he 
ipanried the only daughter and heiress of Gilbert count of 
.^ravence, to whose estates he soon succeeded ;* in 1117 the 
fief of Cerdana reverted to him by the death of the hereditary 
Owner ^without heirs. But for much of his prosperity he was 
no less indebted to his arms than to his good fortune. In 1116 
^e- hired a fleet for the conquest of Majorca, on which he em- 

* Aecording ,po Pdre Tomich, and Luciua Marineus Siculus, Raymundo 
neeivedtlM nef of Provence as the reward of his chivulry in behalf of an 
jjDjnreMU See AppeiMlix !>• 
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Inrked a Considerable body of troops, flimiBhed him by his vas- 
sals both of Catalonia and southern France. This fleet was 
chiefly supported by the maritime states of Pisa and Genoa, at 
the request of pope Pascal 11. Of all the exploits of Ray- 
mundo, this was ihs most useful ; as the Balearic Isles, ever 
since the decline of the kingdom of Cordova, had been the re- 
treat of Mohammedan pirates, whose extirpation both policy 
and humanity demanded. The expedition was crowned witn 
complete success ; though that success was stained by the in- 
discriminate carnage m^e of the inhabitants, — of women and 
children, and the i^^ as well as the armed men. * This con- 
quest, however, was not endupng. 

Rajrmundo died in 1131. In his last illness he assumed the 
habit of the Templara He left two sons ; Raymundo, who 
succeeded him in Catalonia^ and Berengario, who inherited 
Provence.* 

Raymundo V. was a prince well fitted to tread in ytnt 
the steps of his &ther. He wisely preserved a good ^ 
understanding with Alfonso the emperor, who had mar- y*^ 
ried his sister, and whom he acknowledged as his liege 
lord ; and still more wisely did he solicit the hand of do&a 
Petronilla, daughter and heiress of Ramiro the Monk, king of 
Aragon. At first, indeed, Ramiro was more inclined to bei^w 
the princess on the eldest son of Alfonso^ and thereby lay a 
foundation for the union of the two crowns ; but the Aragonese 
opposed their union with Castile and Leon, — in other words, 
their extinction as a naticn, — and declared for the count of 
Barcelona, whose valor was already well known in Spain. 
The king was easily induced to approve the match ; in 1137 
it was arranged at Balbastro, in an assembly of the states. 
Raymundo was there affianced with the princess, and declared 
heir to the throne^ if even she died before arriving at a mar- 
nageahle age. Ever jealous of their national honor, the Ara- 
gonese stipulated that the name of their country should, in the 
public documents, precede that of Barcelona ; that Raymundo 
should be styled, not king, but prince of Arafon and count of 
Barcelona; that when he advanced to batue, the standard 

* MonacbuB RivipulleiiBis, Gesta Comituni Bareionennum, cap. zr. xvi. 
BaluziuB Tutelenais, Marca Hispanic^ Kb. iv. (sub inropriis annis.) Chro* 
nioon BarcioDenw, col. 754. (apud eundem). Lucius Marineus Sieulus, De 
Bebus Hispanica, lib. ix. p. 367. (apud Scbottum, Hispania lUustrata, torn. 
iO Bougea, Histoire Ecdf^siastique et Civile de Carcassonne, p. 180, fto. 
Chronieon Fosse Nove, p. 67. (apud Carusium, Bibliotheca Historica Regni 
Bieilis, torn. i.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon, lib. i. Malaterra, Remm Qea- 
tarum Roberti Guiscardi, lib. iij. (apud Carusium, torn. ii. necnon, apud 
Bchottum, torn. iii.). Diago, Historia de los Condes de Barcelona, lib. ii. 
cap. 69—113. 

The Spanish historians are ill acquainted with the transactioni of Rty- 
ornndo in France. 
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flbould be intrusted to a knight of their own natiosL In the 
fiame assemUy, Raxniro resigned the royal dignity in &VQr of 
his son-in-law, and retired to the cloister. From this moment 
until his death, Raymundo governed Aragon with supreme au> 
thority, and Catalonia became inseporuly united with that 
kingdom, or rather merged in it His adnunistntioQ and 
like exploits will be found in the next chapter.* 



CHAP. IV. 

ABABON. 

103&— 1516. 

Ths origm and early history of Aragon being the same 
with that of Navarre,t on which it was lonff dependent, need 
not be investigated here. The statements of writers who con- 
tend for the mbulous kin£;dom of Sobrarve, the root of both 
sovereignties ; of those who assign the origin of both to Gar- 
cia Ximenes, in 716, or of Aragon, in the ninth century, to 
the Navarrese IfLigo Arista, are not worth the trouble of re- 
futation, since they rest on wholly monastic documents known 
to be apocryphal The reasoning of such writers is about 
equal to the authoritv Ihey adduce. The founders of Fbrtaleza 
de Panno, says the abbot loriz Martinez, were in number 200; 
the electors of Garcia Ximenes 300 ; and those of Ihigo Arista 
600. What Mows proves the Pvtfaagorean virtue of num- 
bers. The city built by the 200 fell, because 2 is a perfidious 
number, fiital to unity. But the election of Garcia could not 
fail to have a prosperous issue; for what number is more 
mighty than 3 1 If, however, 3 be excellent, 6 must be dtnMy 
so, as containing a two-fold portion of the same virtue ! The 
series <^ counts, beginning with Aznar or Asinarius, is not less 
fiibulous than that of the kings. Undoubtedly there were local 
governors with that title at an early period, who, prior to the 
establishment of the Navarrese monarchv, were dependent 
either on the Asturian kings, or on the Monammedans of Aia- 

S)n. Whether tiiey were natives or Arabians, Christians or 
Uflflulinanfl, can never be determined. 
Nothing can better expose the provincial vanity of the 
writers who advocate the ancient monarchy of this region, 
than its insigni^cant dimensions. In the time of Sanclu) el 
Mayor, the lordship of Aragon formed only an inconsiderable 
angle of the present country of that name, comprising the 



* Tlie same aathorities. 

fSee the history o( that kingdom, in chapter ii. of the present volume. 
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noiflh-western extremity, and bounded by a line drawn fVom 
the Pyrenees above Jaca, passing somewhat west of that city 
by San Juan de la Pena, and diverging westwards to the Val 
de Anso, near the banks of the river Arason. It comprehended 
the most eastern portion of territory iimabited by the ancient 
Vascones, and this reason gives some countenance to the Imt- 
potheeis that it followed the &te of Vasconia; — ^that from tne 
reign of Alfonso L it obeyed the Asturian kings. Notwilh- 
^tanding the contiguity of the inhabitants to the Mohammedan 
possessions of Jaca, Huesca, and Saragossa, their pofiiticm 
amidst the fastnesses of the Pyrenees might secure them 
against the attacks of the misbelievers. However this be, cer- 
tain it is that the date of Aragonese independence must be 
assigned to 1035, the period when Sancho el Mayor divided 
his states among his sons ; and when, as before related, Arar 
gon fell to Ramira* 

Ramiro I. was no sooner in possession of the throne, -iaor 
than, in concert with the Moorish l^gs of Saragossa, rr^ 
Tudela, and Huesca, he invaded, the dominions of his -.[^ 
brother Garcia, then absent on a pilgrimage to Rome. •'•^'^^ 
While pressing the siege of T^Mla, ttie royal devotee returned^ 
vanqui^ed, and expelled him from his new conquests. During 
Garcia's life, the war was as frequently renewed ; but its larS- 
gross was desultory,^ and its issue indecisive. Not so Ramiro^ 
wars with the Molutmmedans, which, though scarcely men- 
tioned by writers nearly contemporary, must have been suc- 
cessful, since he extended his sway along the southern ba^e^of 
the Pyrenees, over the lordships or Sobrarbe, Rib^igorza, and a 
great part of Pallas. The kings, too, of Tudela^ Saragossa, 
and Leridai were his tributaries : we are even tojd that, he 
compelled the second of these hereditary governors to ^-eceive 
a Chri^ian bishop into that city. His auSiority ovey the two 
first is apparent from the acts of the council, wjjich, in 1060, 
he convoked at Jaca. But scarcely had the ecclesiastics sepa-^ 
rated, when Sancho of Castile appeared before Saragossa with 
a numerous army, and forced the Mohammedans to do him 
homage, on the ground that his &ther, Fernando, had been re- 

* 8ee the reign of Sancho el Mayor in the history of Navarre. See alio* 
Anales Toledanos, p 384. (apiid Florez^ EspaQa Sagrada, torn, xziii.) Mo- 
nacbus SUenniB, p. 313, ike (apud eaadew, torn. xiv.). Monachus Rivipal- 
lensis, cap. 19. (ad calcem Marcie, Limes Hispanicus, vol. i. 548.). Ximenes, 
^ Kebus Ilispanis, lib. v. cap. 26. (apod Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, 
torn. ii.). Moret, Anales de Navara, torn. i. lib. xi. Zarita, Anales de Ara- 
gon, lib. i. cap. 14. Briz Martinez, Historia de la Fundacion, y Antiguedadea 
<le8an Juan de la Peila, y de los Reyes de Sobrarbe, Aragon, y Navarra, 
lib. i. cap. i. Lucius Manneus Siculas, De Rebus Hispanite, lib. viii. (apud 
Behottum, torn i.). Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Comrnentarii, in variia 
^is (apud eundem, torn. iii.). Masdeu, Historia Critica de EspaRa, tota^ 
xii. (sub propriis aniiis) et torn. xv. Illustradon 8. 

G2 
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_^ SB lord paramount over that state. Highlv indignanl 

atlhis irraptkni, Ramiro, who wajB then greasing tne siege of 
Grado in Ribafiorza, advanced against the invader : in the battle 
which ensued he was vanquished and slain. This tragical 
event happened in the year 1063^ in the month of May.* 

jQAQ Sanobo L (Ramduez) was no less successful than his 
. fkther in warring a^^ainst the Mohammedans; who, 

1076 ^^^ ^^ catastrophe just related, had fortified Huesca 
' and Balbasbro, and set their Christian masters at defi- 
ance. Having joined his forces with those of Ermengaudo 
count of Urgel, he invested Balbastro. Though during the 
aiege he lost this courageous ally, and though the Mohammedan 
kings sent powerful detachments to relieve it, in 1065 he 
forced the place to surrender, and converted it into a bishop's 
see. To protect his kingdom against the incursions of his 
natural enemy, he erected several fortresses along the southern 
frontier ; and, by his subsequent irruptions into me hostile ter- 
ritory, inflicted great injury on the Mohammedans. It was 
doubtless owing as much to his mmtaxy fame as to the con- 
tij?uity of his state, that, on the tragical death of Sancho IIL 
of Navarre, in 1076, he was elected king of that country. His 
proclamation at Pamplona, and his suteequent war with his 
competitor the king of Leon and Castile, have been related in 
a former chapter.f 

l(y76 louring the following years of his reign, don Sancho 
. steadily pursued his great object, — the extension of his 

1094. ^^^'^^^^^'^ ^^ ^® expense of the misbelievers. To defiray 
the expenses of his continual wars, he at length laid 
hands on the revenues of the church, convinced that they 
could not be better employed thaii in so pious a use. But not 
all the valor he had so often exhibited, nor the religious fbunda* 
tions he had erected, nor the devotion with which he had re- 
moved the relics of St Indaletius from Almeria to the monas- 
tery of San Juan de la Pe&a,. could atone with the ecclesiastics 
of his kingdom for his present sacrilege. He encountered so 
much opposition, that he was glad not only to forego his pre- 
tensions, but to escape the thunders of the church by submit- 

* Monachufl Silensia Chronicon (in regno Santii ii.), necnon Anales Tole- 
danua, p. 384 (apud Florez, EspaHa Sagrada, torn. xvii. et zziii.). Rodericiu 
Toletanua.De Rebus Hispanicis, necnon Lucas Tudensis, Chronieon Mundi, 
sub propriis regnis (apud Schottum, Hispania Ulustrata, torn ii. et iv.)* ^^' 
ciua M arineus Siculua, De Rebus Hispanie, lib. viii. p. 366., necnon Blancaa, 
Rerum Aragonensium Commentarii, p. 623. (apud eundem, torn. i. et iii.). 
MonachuB Rivipulleosis, cap. 19. (ad calcem Marcc, Limes Hispanieua, on. 
548.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon, lib. i.cap. 17. et 18. Moret, Analeide 
Navarra, torn. i. lib. xii. &c. 

Notwithstanding tbe statements of the Aragonese writers to tbe coB' 
trary, it does not appear that the sttccetsor of Ramiro took any meant 1» 
avenge his death on the Castilian king. 

t See tbe history of Navarre. 
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tio^to public penance before the high altar in the catfaednl 
of Koda. To ef&ce the remembrance of his reputed crime, 
he resolved to exhibit more zeal than ever in uie cause of 
Christianity. Having reduced, one by one, the Mohammedan 
fiirtreases, between me Pyrenees and the Cinca, in 1069 he 
invested Moozon ; a place strong alike by nature and art, and 
situated on the eastern bank of that river. After a siege of 
some v^eeks, it fell into his power. His next exploit was the 
reduction of several towns belonging to the Mooridi king of 
Hueeca. He carried his triumphant standards to the Ebio, on 
the northern banks of which he fortified Castellar, as a posi- 
tion whence future operations might be undertaken aeainst 
the king of Saragossa, the most powerful of the rulers of Ara- 
gon. Huesca itself, being now the only considerable city fhim 
the Pyrenees to the Ebro, and from Navarre to the Cinca, 
which defied his power, in 1094 he invested that formidable 
place. The siege was pressed with vigor; but one day having 
approached too near the walls with the view of reconnoitring, 
while raising his hand to ^ow a point where the assault might 
be made, he was mortally wounded by an arrow in his right 
rndBf which the action exposed. Being carried to his tent, he 
exacted an oath fix)m his two sons, Pedro and Alfonso^ that 
they would not raise the siege, but remain before the place 
until it capitulated or was taken by storm. Having received 
the necessary sacraments, he himself drew the arrow from the 
wound and breathed his last. 

Pedro I., the eldest son of the deceased long, was «/wy 
immediately proclaimed in the camp. According to ^^ 
Bodrigo of Toledo, the siege was continued without in- itAA 
termission, and the place reduced in six months. That ^*^^^ 
the city continued to be invested is not improbable ; but an- 
cient writers agree in deferring its capitulation two years, 
until 1096. As Abderahman, the Moorish king of Huesca, ob- 
tained promises of aid both firom the neighboring king of Sara- 
gossa and from king Alfonso of Leon and Castile^ Pedro ap- 
pears to have left h£ troops before the place and hurried over 
his dominions to press the march of reinforcements. On his 
return with a considerable force, he had reason to congratulate 
himself on his precaution : the king of Saragossa, at the head 
of a great army, and the Christian count of Najera, Alfonso's 
vassal, with a brave body of Castilians, were in motion. On 
the eve of the battle, the Christian count is said to have en* 
treated him to retire firom the city, as resistance to such a 
force was hopeless. But he boldly advanced to the attack^ 
which on both sides was impetuous, and which raged during 
many hours, — ^until the count of Najera was taken prisoner, 
perKaps also till night separated the combatants. But thougii 
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tke Moon retired in order to their tents, and though the ttroaog 
of kinff don Pedro remained under arms the whde c^ the 
night, in die expectation of a new attack, the former had su^ 
fered too severely to risk another field. Under cover of the 
darkness, they fled with precipitation. The number c^ dain 
was prodi^ous : the following morning it was increased by a 
hot pursuit, which was continued as & as Almudevar. This 
great battie was fought in November, 1006, in the plain of 
Alcoraz, not far from Huesca.* It was followed by the sur- 
render of that important city, and, consequentiv, by the de- 
struction of the Mohammedan power between tne Ebro, the 
Cinca, and the Pyrenee& Some fortresses they still possessed 
east of that river ; but they had no longer the means of com- 
bined defence. — ^The victor died in llS4.t 

I |/vi Alfonso L, brother of the deceased Pedro, who now 
. succeeded to the thrones of Aragon and Navarre, was 

1118. ^^ ^ genius even more military than his predecessors. 
Unfortunately for the interests of his kin^om and of 
his own fame, his marriage with an unprincipled woman» 
Urraca, daughter of Alfonso of Leon ana Castile, and the 
dissensions to which that marriage gave rise, long averted the 
destruction of his misbelieving enemie&| 

Alfonso began his career of conquest by the reduction of 
such places north of the Ebro as were still occupied by the 
Moluunmedans. How long he was engaged in this prepara- 
tory warfare, — ^whether it was conducted by his generals du- 
ring his unfortunate wars in Castile and Leon, or by himself 
durmg the intervals of those wars, — cannot be determined. 
All that we certainly know is, that in 1114 he passed the 
Ebro and laid sieffe to Saragossa. Convinced that the &11 of 
this place would out occasion their own, the Mohammedans 

* Zurita (1— 3S) quotes the history of San Juan de la PeSa to show that 
in this great battle St. George performed the same service to Araffon as 
Santiago had done for Castile. He appeared on horseback, having behind 
him, «» croupe^ a German knight, who was occupied that very day in the 
siege of Antioch. En memoria deata tan grande y seSalada vitoria roando 
el Key edificar en aquel mismo lugar una iglesia a honra y gloria de San 
Jorge, patron de la cavalleria Christiana : y escriven los autores modernoa 
que entonces tomo el Ray por sus armas y devisas la Cruz de San Jorge en 
campo de plata, y en los quadros del eseudo quatro cahe^aa roscas, por qua- 
Uo reyes y principales caudillos que en esta batalla murieron. 

t Eodericus Toletanus, De Rebus Hispanicis, lib. vi. cap. 1. (apod Scbot- 
turn, Hispania Illustrata, torn. ii.). Annates Compostellani, p. 390. (apod 
Florez, Espaila Sagrada, tom. xxiii.V Annales Toledanos, p. 385. fin eodem 
tomo). Annales Complutenses, p. 314. (in eodem tomo). Monachoa Rivi- 

SuUensis, cap. 19. (ad calcem Marcs, Limes Hispanicus). Lucius Marineoa 
iculus, De Rebus Hispanie, lib. viii. p. 367. (apud Schottiim, tom. i.). Za- 
rita, Anales de Aragon, tom. i. lib. i. cap. 18--96. Blancas, Rerum Aragon- 
ansium Commentarii, p. 630. (apad Bebottum, tom. iii.). Abu Abdalla, Veatia 
Acu Picta (apud Casiri, Bibliotheca Arab. Hisp. ii. S19.). Condi, by Mar- 
Ite, Histoire de la Domination, Ice. tom. ii. 
X See vol. ii. p. 160, itc 
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of Tudela anned, haiaa^ed the camp of AlfonaOf interoeoted 
his pfovifiioDs, azid always fled wh^ ao^ consideraUe rorce 
was dntwn out to oppose them. A ooimcil of war was held* 
and, in pursuance of its deliberations, a division of the anny 
sent to surprise Tudela. The general intrusted with this en- 
teiprise executed it with success. Arriving^ in the adjoining 
mountains, he dispatched a small body of his cavalry to draw 
the enemy from Uie place, while be nimsel^ with ms chief 
fi)rce, remained in ambush. The Moon issued forth, the horse- 
men fled as if in a panic fear ; and, when both punniers and 
fugitives were out of sight, the main body advanced towards 
the walk^ broke cpen the gates, and gained possession of the 
jdace. When the Mohammedans returned from the pursuit, 
they had no alternative but submission. It appears tnat Al- 
fonso was satisfied for the present with the advantage thus 
grained, since Saragossa did not capitulate until 1118, and 
nnce a siege of four years is improbable. We have before 
related how he had previously defeated and slain the enter- 
prising Abu Giafiir, kin? of Saragossa, and how Abdelmelic, 
sumamed Amad Dola, we son aim successor of that prince, 
had done him homage for that kingdom.* But its entire de* 
stniction was resolved. If Alfimso thus suspended the f^reat 
object he had so lonff in view, he did so only to attain it by 
surer means. Whife pursuii^ his conquests around the capi- 
tal, and circumscribing the £)minions of the Mohammedan 
king to the walls of that city, he was also collecting troops 
from Beame and Gascony, as well as from his own states 
Having routed and slain Mezdeli, the wali of Granada, and 
d^ated the generals of the Almoravides, among whom was 
Temim, brother of the emperor Ali,t in Uie spring of 1116 he 
vigorously assa'Qed Saragossa; but it was vaiianUy defended, 
ami the assaults were repulse^ with some loss. The French 
allies, hopeless c^ its redaction, and, consequently, of the 
launder they coveted, abruptly returned home. Though weak- 
ened by this dishonorable desertion, he no less persevered, de- 
dahng that he would not remove until the city was his. In 
constematkin at the evidrat fomness of his purpose, the be- 
sieged implored the aid of their brethren of Tortosa, Valen- 
cia, and even Andalusia. In vain : he prevented the arrival 
of reinforcements, and at length compelled the city to sur- 
render. The following year he made it the capital of his 
ki^dom. 

This great hero was for from being satisfied with yyig 
these important successes. In 1120 he overthrew, near . 
Daroca, an amazing force of the Almoravides, leaving y,^ 
^»Q00 dead on the field. The same year he reduced 

* See page 56. of vol. ii. t ^^ PP- S6. and 63, of vol. ii. 
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Tangmia, and many oth^r fortrenea in its neighborhood ; be 
next obtained Calatayud, one of the moat important cities soiitli 
of the Ebra Ita fall, aa well aa the terror of his recent vio- 
tory, occaaioned the aurrender of all the fortified places od the 
bulks of the Xalon, among which was Daroca. Almost eveiy 
year continued to witneas hia aucceas. Though he assailed 
Lenda in vain, or perhapa apnred the city in consLderation of 
a tribute, he made deatructive irruptions into Valencia, and 
even into Andalusia. In the latter province he was joined by 
10,000 Christian families, whose ancestors had remained un- 
der the Mohammedan yoke ever aince the invasion by Tank, 
and who were anxious---doubtle8s through fear of the conse- 
quences that might follow the discoveiy of their secret car- 
respondence with him — ^to settle in his dominiona He placed 
them in the conquests which he had won from the Moora In 
1128 he obtained another glorious victory over his enemy on 
the confines of Valencia. But though these victories were 
thus signal, and redounded to the glory of the Christian name; 
though these irruptions were always recompensed by ample 
booty, from 1124 to 1134 he made few ccmquests. His hos- 
tilities appear to hiave been too rapid to have any permanent 
efiect At times, indeed, his attention was so much distracted 
by the affiiirs of Leon,* that he must have intrusted the con- 
duct of these wars to his generals. In 1130, too, he passed 
the I^renees from Navarre and assailed Bourdeaux ; which, 
after a long siege, he reduced. His motive for this act of hos- 
tility waa probablv to puniah the injuries inflicted by the duke 
of Aquitaine on the count of Bigorre, and his other allies in 
the south of France. His absence encouraged the Mohamme- 
dans of Lerida, Tortoea, and Valencia to hajuas his frcaitiers: 
they even defeated two of his generala. 

1131 ^^ ^^ return, the rollowing year, he prepared for 
. new campaign& In 1133 he invested and obtained 

1134. ^^ui^^^ci^ B^ important Moorish fortress on the con- 
fines of Catalonia, and on the banks of the Ebra He 
next laid siege to Frag]^ situated on the Cinca, a few lea^fues 
from Mequinencia. The place was well defended, both by 
art and the valor of the inhabitants. Aben Gama, governor 
of Valencia, endeavored to dislodge the besiegers, but was re- 
pulsed with heavy loss. The inluibitants now proposed terms 
of capitulation ; which Alfonso, incensed at their resistance, 
indignantly rejected. Despair urged them to new efibrta 
Ovfms to Uieir pressing solicitations, Aben Gama, having re- 
ceived from Africa a reinforcement of 10,000 Almoravidefl^ 
and collected all that could bear arms in his own state, again 
advanced to relieve Fraga. Though the Christian king had 

♦ See ihe reign* of Urraca and her son Alfonao VIII. in vol. ij. ' 
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dispatched a strong body of his cavalry in search of provisionst 
and though he was greatly inferior in numbers, he did not 
hesitate to accept the engagement. It was long and despe- 
rately continued ; but in the end the Christians were com* 
pletely defeated: thousands of the Araffonese lay extended 
(m the plain. Whether the king himseu fell on this day, as 
is affirmed by three ancient authorities, or whether, as we are 
infi)rmed by another and a contemporary, he fled to the mon- 
astery of San Juan de la Pena, where grief in a few days put 
a period to his life, is doubtful'" After the battle, the Moors 
ravaged the surrounding coun^. 

Thus fell the conqueror of Toidela, Saragossa, Tar- ytQA 

ria, Calatayud, Daroca, Mequinencia, and most of 
country south of the Ebrch— the victor in many battles, 
who^ from his warlike habits, was surnamed el BataUador; 
and, from the extent of his sway while king of Leon and Cas- 
tile, el Emperador, Spain cannot boast of a more valiant 
prince : he was the first, since the conquest by the Arabs, who 
carried the Christian ensigns into Andalusia. He is also praised 
for his devotion ; but, if some of the Castilian chroniclers are 
to be believed, during his wars with Urraca and the young 
Alfi>nso^ he committed many atrocities.! 

In his last will, made some time previous to his death, Al- 
£xnso^ who had no issue, had bequeathed his dominions to two 
military orders^ — ^to the knights of St John at Jerusalem, and 
to the Templars. But neither Navarre nor Ara£ron paid the 
least attention to this disposition. The nobles or both king- 
doms having met to choose a common sovereign, unfortunately 

* The Monk of Ripol, Archbishop Rodrigo, and the anonymous writer of 
the Anales Toledanos I., say that be fell on the field ; the author of the 
Chronicle of Alfonso the Emperor, that he died in the monastery. 

We know not on what authority Zurita makes him escape from the bat- 
tle, and fell, some time afterwards, while attempting, with only 400 horse- 
men, to repel an inroad of the Moors. It seems to be little preferable to 
that which sends him, through pure vexation at his defeat, on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, which makes him return after the lapse of many years, 
and gives him a more disgraceful death than would have happened to him 
oa th« battle-field. 

t Chronica Adefonsi Imperatoris, p. 321. 342. (apud Florez, EspaSa Sa- . 
irada, torn. zxi.). Monachus Rivipullensis, cap. SO. (ad caleem Marcv, 
UoMt ffispanicus, col. 549.). Anales Toledanos i. p. 387, 368. (apiid Florese, 
looi. xiiii.> Chronicon Bnrgense, p. 309. (in eodem tomo.) Annales Com- 
postetlani, p. 331. (in eodem). Anales Coroplutenscs, p. 314. (in eodem). 
Itodericus Toletanus, De Rebus Hispanicis, lib. vii. cap. 1. 3. (apud Scbnt- 
tttn, Hiapania lUustrata. torn. ii.). Lucas Tudensis, Chronicon Mundi. p.103. 
(apud eundem torn. iv.). Lucius Marineus Siculus, De Rebus Hispanie, lib. 
▼iii. p. 368. (apud eundem tom. i.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon, lib. i. cap. 
38. SL Moret, Anales de Navarra, lib. zv. ca^ 1. 4. et lib. xvii. cap. I. 9. 
Blaaeas, Rerara Arafronensium Commentarii, p. 630. 644. (apud Scnottum, 
torn. iii.). To these Christian authorities must be added Abu Abdalla, Vcstis, 
Aeu Picta, sive Regum Ahnoravitarum Series, necnon Reges Almohadjta 
(•|Nid Casiri, Bibliotheca Arab. Hitsp. ii. 216. itc.). Coiid^, by Maries, llia- 
toire de la Domination^ etc. tom. ii. 
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disagreed in the choice, and separated : at length the Aragon- 
ese elected the brother of their deceased kmg, Raxniio the 
Monk, whom they married to a princess of Aquitaine ; while 
the Navarrese, no less desirous to restore their royal boose, 
elected Garcia Ramirez.* 
1134 ^>iiRO XL was no sooner in possession of the throne^ 
7^ than he was visited by Alfonso of Leon, whose dubious 
1137 ^^'^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ calculated to alarm hmLf Being at 
' length rid of this dangerous ally, he laid claim to Na- 
varre, on the pretence that it nad long formed part of the same 
kingdom, and could not be dismembered ; and Garcia no less 
actively armed to assert his ri^ht to Aragon. A reconeiliatioa 
being ef^ted in the manner before related,^ both kings were 
at liberty to pursue other objects. Garcia seems to have hoped, 
that as his rival was old, he should succeed, in default of heirs^ 
to the sister kingdom ; but before the expiration of the year 
the queen of Aragon was delivered of the princess PetroniUa. 
It was probably t&ough disgust with the never-ceasing pre^ 
tensions of Garcia, as well as from conscience which stung 
him for breaking his vows, that, in the third year of his reign, 
he resolved to marry his infant daugphter, resign his dignity to 
his son-in-law, and return to the cloister. The choice, as re- 
lated in the last chapter, fell on Raymundo count of Barcelona, 
who, under the title of Prince of Ara^n, entered on the su- 
preme government of the kingdom. Whether Ramiro con- 
tinued to be styled king until nis death, in 1157, is doubtful ; 
but that his daughter is frequently styled sovereiffriy and that 
Raymundo never assumed the regal title, are clear fiom an- 
cient documents. 
I^oy Petronilla. In 1140, the grand master of the Tem- 
. plars arrived in Bpain, to claim the kingdom in virtue 
1140 ^^ ^^ testament made bv king Alfonso. The modesty 
* of the demand roused the wrath of the people. Ab, 
however, the chief nobles of Ara^on had sworn to enforce its 
observance, and as the poor ^rand master had undertaken a 
long and perilous voyage to vmdicate the rights of the order, 
he and Ravmundo at length agreed that the absurd claim 
should be abandoned, and that, in lieu of it, the knights should 
receive ample domains in Aragon, on the tenure of military 
service a^inst the misbelievers. For this purpose a college, 
with a pnor at its head, was established in the kinsdcxn, hav- 
ing commanderies in four or five great towns ; and the juris- 
diction of all other places which might be recovered by its 
arms from the common enemy, was guarantied to the order. 

* See tbe History of Navarre in chapter II. of the present yolarae. 
t See the rei|^ of Alfonso VIII. in vol. ii. eeetion ii. chap. 1. 
X See tbe corresponding period in the History of Navarre. 



As Rj^mundo was brother-in-law to AUonaoy he had ||^ 
UtUe difficulty in obtaining fnxn that eraperor the re»* rv 
titution of some places in Aragon, still held by the Ca»> JS^ 
tilian troops, under the addition, however, of homaxre. ^-'^"^ 
Like Ramiro, he also a^^red to the incorporation or NMrane 
with his kingdom, but without success. Fuiding that his own 
force was insufficient to contend with so warlike a prince bm 
doQ Garcia, he entered into an alliance with the emperor Al- 
fonso, the iniqoitous object of which was a partition of the 
Navarrese dominiona But while Alfcmso was investinff Pam- 
plona, Ra^mundo, in 1140, was signally defeated by the Na^ 
varrese king. In his hostile irruptions, during the following 
years, he was equally unsuccesafuL In 1140, through the in- 
terference of the emperor Alfonso, both princes agr^ to su^^ 
pend their quarrels, and aid their ally of Leon and Castile in 
warring against the Mohammedans. All three were present 
at the siege and reduction of Baeza and Almeria. These im- 

gortant conquests, which were the hght of Alfonso, appear to 
ave excited the emulatbn of Raymundo. The feUowing year 
he invested and took the important city of Tortosa Tua the 
success of this enterprise he was considerably indebted to his 
new subjects, the Templars^ and to the Genoese ieet, which 
had assisted in the capture of Almeria. Next LerMa and 
Fra^ra, which had withstood all the assaults of Alfonso L, 
yielded to the prince of Aragon. Finally, in 1163, he had 
the glory to free all Catalcmia &om the Mohammedansi 

In 1162, Raymundo went to Turin, to do homage in | .^r^ 
person for Provence, which he had received as a fief -^ •■***• 
fitun the emperor Frederic Barbarossa. But death surprised 
him within a few leagues of that eity. His administration 
was fortunate for Aragon, the interests of which he zealously 
advanced* In his last will he lieft both it and the lordship of 
Barcelona to his eldest son Alf(»i8o ; to his second son, Pedro, 
the lordship of Ceidana and Narbonensian GauL No sooner 
did intelli^nce of his death reach Saragoesa, than the queen 
Petronilla assembled the states of Axag(xi and Catakmia at 
Huesca, where the testamentary dispositions were confirmed. 
In 1163 she resigned her regal title to her*80D, though she 

Uved untU 1173.* 

» I ■ I I — I 1 1. 1 

* CbroDica Adefbnsi Imperatoris, passim (apud Florez, EspaSa Sagrada» 
ten. xxi.). Anales Toledanos, 1. p. 389. (apod eundem torn. ixii.). Analev 
Toledanoa, ii. pb 404. (apud candem eodemque tomo). Monactaiu Rivipal- 
tensis, Gesta Comitum BarcioDensium, cap. 21. (ad calcem Marcee, Limea 
Hispanicus, toI. 249.). Rodericus Toletanus, De Rebus Hispanicis, lib. vii. 
cap. ii. (apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, torn. ii.). Lucas Tudeasis^ 
Ghronicou Mundi, p. 104, &c (apud euodem torn. iv.). Lucius Marineua 
eiculus, De Rebus HispaniiB, lib. viii. p. 366, &c. et lib. x. p. 378, ftc. (apud 
^undem torn, i.) Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Commentarii, p. 648. 
(apud eundem torn. iii.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon, lib. ii. cap. 1. 15. flio- 
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•|Ao AuoNBO n. took possessioii of the government at ft 
^ tender age, for which reason the three first years oflua 
lIQfi ^^ ^^ barren of events. In 1167, on the death of 

*^ his cousin, the count of Provence, to whom his &ther 
had granted that fief in perpetuity, he reunited that lordship 
to Aragon ; and he soon succeeded, by inheritance, to that of 
Roussi&on. He was no less ambitious to extend his dominicHi, 
by conquest over the Moors. From 1168 to a few years be&re 
his death, he gained several fortresses south of the Ebro, lying 
towards the Yalentian frontier, firom the enemy. Of these the 
most important was Teruel. In 1177 he assisted Alfonso IX., 
of Castile, whose niece he had married, to reduce Cuenza; 
and for this service he was exempted flrom the homage whicb 
his predecessors paid to the Castilian king for their possessions 
on the western side of the Ebro. That he obtained no fiurther 
successes over the Africans must be attributed partly to the 
unfortunate defeat of the Castilian king at Alarcos,* and partly 
to his own dissensions with the king of Navarre ;— dissensions^ 
however, which are too obscure to be noticed. He did not 
long survive that defeat. He died in 1196, leaving Airagon, 
Catolonia, and Roussillon to his eldest son, Pedro, and ra>v- 
ence to the second son, Alfonsa In his reign the Spanish era 
was suppressed in Catalonia, and the Christian substituted. 
This country was the first in Spain to set the example-f 

^^qg Pedro II., in the first year of his reign, had some 
7^ disputes with his mother respecting some fortresses left 

1204. ^ ^ ^ dowry by the late king. As these fortresses 
were situated on the frontier, and exposed to the irrup- 
tions of the Mohammedans, he probably trembled for their se- 
curity while in the hands of a woman; he therefore proposed 
to exchange them for others in the interior of the kingdom. 
The refiiad of dona Sancha led to a disgraceful rupture be- 
tween mother and son, which was at length ended through 
the interference of the Castilian king, who persuaded her to 
comply with the reasonable wi^es of Pedra In this transac- 
tion we may applaud the policy, however we condemn the 
want of filial respect of the kir^. But for another act he is 
justly exposed to the censure of posterity. In 1203 he em- 
barked for Rome, to be crowned by the pope. He w^s re- 
ceived with great pomp by the sacred college ; was solemnly 
anointed by one of the number, and presented with the crown, 
the globe, and sceptre, by the hands of Innocent On this oc- 
casion, he not only did homage as a feudatory of the church, 
but, by a public instrument, engaged that Aragon should for 

ret, Anales de Navarra, lib. xviii. Diago, Historia de loa .Tictoriosisaimo 
santiguos Condes de Barcelona, lib. ii. cap. 119. 147. 
• See vol. ii. p. 69. t See Appendix (E.) 
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ever remain a fief of the Holy See, and be considered the 
property of the successors of St Peter. To render the hu- 
miliation more complete, he agreed for himself and his heirs 
to pay an annual tribute to his liege lord, and to all succeed- 
ing chiefs of the Catholic world.'" This disgraceful scene ex- 
cited the indignation of the royal barons ; who, on his return, 
fiercely upbraided him for his treacherous sacrifice of the na^ 
tional honor. He replied, that he had surrendered only his 
own rights, not those of his people. But as the monarch was 
the representative of the national power, as, by virtue of his 
ofilce, he was a personification of the nation itself the ftllacy 
did not impose on the barons, however it might delude the 
weak-minded Pedra In 1205 the states assembled at Sanir 
gossa, protested against the act, as derogatory to the honor of 
tbe nation, as injurious to the people, and, consequently, as 
remaining without effect 

In 1204 Pedro married Maria, daughter and heiress ,0^4 
of the count de Montpellier. WheSier through dis- 7^ 
flatisfaction with his conduct towards his bride, which , S«i 
is represented as unjustifiable, or through his disregard ^'^"®' 
of their privileges, tiie people of that lordship refu^, in 1205, 
to admit him within their capital. Incensed at their disre- 
epect, the fi)llowing year he applied to the pope for a dissolu- 
tion of his marriage (probably it had not then been consum- 
mated ;) but it does not seem that his application was well re- 
ceived. If even he had canonical grounds for it, he appears 
to have soon abandoned them; for in 1207, or in 1206, his 
oueen was delivered, at Montpellier, of a son — afterwards the 
ramous don Jayme el Cdnquisteuior. If any fiiith is to be placed 
in the best of Jayme's biographers,| the debitum conjugale 
would never have been paid, but for the artful ingenuity of 
the queen. The kin?, says this writer, being of an amorous 
temperament, and in love with a fair attendant of Maria, em- 
^oyed one of his chamberlains to make certain overtures. 
The agent being discovered and gained by the queen, returned 
to his master, who was then in &e neighborhood of Montpel-* 
lier, and told him that he might prosecute his object as soon 
as he pleased, as it was fully secured. He accordingly hastened 
to the place, and supped with the queen, but was somewhat 
disappomted to find that the lady he expected did not appear. 
Considering, however, that she would not be vi^anting to the 
appointment, he desired to be shown to his apartment In the 
middle of the night the queen crept softly to his bed ; and, at 

* The instrument of Pedro's homage is to b^ found in the appendix of 
Zufita under tbe corresponding year. 

, t Bernardui €k>mecius Miedes, De Vita et Rebus Grestis Jaoobi Priini» 
lib. i. Though there is nothing improbable in the relation, we do not voucb 
for its truth. 
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day-break the morning following, ehe ao inajiaged that aevenJ 
of her household were admitted, to swear as witnesses of th^ 
iact in process of time, the queen was delivered of a son. — 
The circumstance which led to the imposition of the royal in- 
fant^s name is represented as no less extraordinary. Hjs mo- 
ther resolved to call him after one of the twelve apostlea To 
decide which should have the preference, she caused twelve 
candles, all equal in size and weight, and each named after 
one q£ the a|)ostles, to be lighted; declaring that the matter 
should be determined by the candle which burnt the longest 
When all the rest were c<»isumed, that of St James was still 
burning : accordingly the name of Jayme was imposed at the 
baptismal font But the birth of a son did not diminish the 
hatred cf Ped!ro, nor prevent him, at a subsequent period, firom 
resuming his application to the pa^ral court; but Innocent, 
after a patient examination of the grounds on which it was 
made, refused to grant him the relief he solicited. 

12Q6 ^^® ^ predecessors, Pedro was frequently at war 
to ^^^ ^® Moors. In 1206 he took the important far- 

1212. ^^'^^ ^^ MoQtalvan. He had also the glory of aseist- 

1^14, |jjg ^ y^g campaign of 1212 against tie emperor of 
Morocco, and of contributing to the defeat of the Moors on 
the imnu^rtal plains of Tolosa.'*' 

12Qd ^^^ ^ ^^ ^"^ ^^ AiB^qn was thus valiant against 
fr^ the enemies of Christianity, he did not exhibit equal 

1213 ^"^^ against the Albigenses, who were now exceedingly 
* numerous in the south of France, especially in his 
French domains. In the crusade headed by the famous Simon 
de Montfort, he afbrded no aid to the Catholic cause ; though 
he frequently and fruitlessly interfered to reconcile the chieft 
of the two parties. Carcassonne was one of the strong-holds 
of this here^. In 1209 it was accordingly invested by the 
crusaders. Both the viscount, a relative of Pedro's, and the 
inhabitants, ofiered a brave resistance, and implored aid from 
the Aragonese king. His aid he was not unwilling to grant; 
but whether he feared openly to oppose the crusaders with the 
papal legate at their head, or distrusted his own means of re- 
sistance, he contented himself with exhorting the besieged to 
hold out, and with again interceding in behalf of the viscofunt 
Raymund. No attention was paid to his entreaties or remon- 
strances; the siege was prosecuted with new visor, and the 
place surrendered At first the chiefs of the Cauiohc league 
deliberated whether it should not be rased to its foundation : 
in the end they resolved to preserve, and to place a governor 
over it; and their choice ultimately fell on Simon de Mont- 
fivt The intelligence was disagreeable to Pedro, who refused 

^'^^***'**^^**^*^'^^— **■ ■ ■—■■■■■■ ■ .■■■■■■■— , „ ^ „ mmmm^^^^^^mm^^K^^^^-^l^mm^^^t 

* See vol. ii. section I. chap. II. page 45—47. 
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to receive the homage of the new viscount Montfi>rt is known 
to have heen of a stern, rapacious, and remorseless disposi- 
tion ; and, probably, the complaints respecting his administra- 
tioxi, which daily reached the ears of Pedro, might be one 
cause of this refusal In 1211, however, bein^ at Montpellier, 
he was reluctantly persuaded not only to receive the viscount's 
homage, but to sanction the proposal of a marriage between 
his son Jayme and a daughter of Simon ; he even delivered 
the young prince into the hands of the viscount, both as a 
pledge of his sincerity, and that the infante might be educated 
accordin^to the manner of the times under so renowned a 
leader. But that sincerity was suspected by the crusaders, 
ivhen, on his return to Aragon, he gave one of his sisters in 
marria^fe to the count of Toulouse, the head of the Albigen- 
ses, — ^£e more still when he married another to the son of 
that baron. 

After the campaign, immortalized by the victory of |0|o 
las Navas de Tolosa, Pedro was urgently pressed by ^'^** 
his brother-in-law, and by his relatives the counts of Beam 
and Foiz, all protectors of the Albigenses, to arm in their be- 
half; Thougfh he had some reason to be dissatisfied with the 
crusaders, \^o had seized several fortresses belonging to the 
appanage of his sisters, and had shaken his own domination in 
France ; and though he now passed the Pyrenees with a con- 
nderable army, his object was rather to act as a mediator than 
as a belligerant But the proposals which he submitted to the 
papal legates on the part of the chiefs of the Albigenses were, 
after a mature deliberation, rejected. The ground of this re- 
jection was the faithless characters of the counts of Toulouse 
and Foix, who had evidently made Pedro their dupe. He then 
declared that he could not forsake his kindred and allies. At 
the head of a ^reat combined army of Aragonese, Catalonians, 
and French, he advanced agamst Muret, a fortified town on 
the Garonne, about two leagues from Toulouse. The besieged 
soon acquainted the count de Montfort with their situation, 
and implored relief. The latter, who was then at Saverdun, 
within a few miles of Muret, seeing that a contest was inevi- 
table, and impressed with the inferiority of his force, made 
his will, confessed, and received the sacraments of the church. 
He then marched to the besieged place, forced the lines, and 
threw himself into it On the morning of September 12th, 
the crusaders prepared for battle. To encourage them, the 
bishop of Toulouse, on horseback, with a mitre on his head, 
and the cross in his hands, approached them, and held out for 
their idolatrous worship this symbol of man's salvation. Hun- 
dreds fiocked around to touch it with their lips. The bishop 
of Commenges, seeing how much time was wasted by this 

H2 
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display of devotion, took the cross from the hands of his bro 
ther prelate, ascended an eminence, and gave his benediction 
to the assembled multitude. ' He impiously added, ^ whoever 
fidls in this battle, provided he has humbly confessed his sins 
to a priest, or even has the disposition to confess them as soqb 
as the battle is over, shall enter eternal life without pasEong 
through purgatory ! For this I will be your surety in the day 
of juc^fment ! depart in the name of Christ !" The little army 
then issued from the gates, and the struggle commenced. The 
van, headed by the count de Foix, was soon dispersed. Moot- 
fort now hastened to the place where he perceived the floating 
standard of Aragon, knowing that he should there find the 
king. Pedro manfully defended himself; but he was boob 
overpowered by the furious charge of the crusaders, and he 
fell among a heap of slain. The victors inflicted a horrible 
carnage among the fugitives, showing mercy to none. There 
seems to have been great cowardice among the Albigenses on 
this eventful day : more periled in the pursuit thtui on the 
field. The royal corpse was discovered, and buried with suita- 
ble honors by the Templars.* 

1213 ^^ Jay ME I., the most celebrated sovereign in the 
. ancient annals of Aragon, was only six years of age on 

1226. ^^ ^&^6^*s death, troubles could not &il to distract his 
minority. At first, Simon de Montfort refused to sur- 
render him to his subjects,— doubtless through fear of losing a 
royal husband for his daughter ; but the pope, at the instance 
of the Aragonese nobles, interfered, and commanded the victor 
to deliver the in^te into the hands of the caxdinal Pietro de 
Mora. The count reluctantly obeyed, especially as he per- 
ceived the Aragonese were arming in good earnest to recover 
their prince. By the papal legate, don Jayme was conducted 
to Lerida, where an assembly of the states was convoked, hi 
that assembly, the young prince was recognized as dominus 
et fueres of the realm, and his education was confided to the 

*RodericuaToletana8, De Rebus Hispanicis, lib. viii. (apud Bchotlum, 
Hispania Illustrata, torn. ii.). Monachus Rivipullensis, Gesta Comitum, 
Barcionensium, cap. 24. (ad calce'm Marce, Limes Hispanicua, col. 552.). 
Chronicon Barcionense, col. 755. (apud eundem). Chronicon Vlianeuse, col. 
759. (apud euadeni). Lucas Tudensis, Chronicon Mundi, p. 110, Bcc. (apud 
Schottum, torn. ii.). Annales Compostellani, p. 333. (apud Florez, EspaSa 
Sagrada, torn, xxiii.). Anales Toledanos, p. 395—398. (in eodem tomo). Lu- 
cius Marineus Siculus, De Rebus Hispanis, p. 380. (apud Schottuna, torn. i.). 
Roderacus Santius, Historia Hispanica, cap. 35. (in eodem tomo). Bernard- 
inus Gomecius Miedes, De Vita et Rebus Gestis Jacobi Primi, lib. i., necnoji 
Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Commentarii, p. (350. (apud eundem, torn, 
iii.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon, lib. ii. cap. 19—63. Moret, Anales de Na- 
varra, lib. xx. Bouges, Histoire Eccl^siastique et Civile de la Ville, &c. de 
Carcassonne, pp. 136—153. Petrus Monacbus Cisterciensis, Historia Albi- 
gensium, p. 554, &c. (apud Duchesne liistorite Francorum Scriptores Coeta- 
nei, torn. v.). Prsclara Francorum Facinora, variaque ipsorum Certamina, 
&c. (apud eundem, eodemque tomo, p. 666, &c.). 
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wovincial master of the Templars in the castle of McHizon. 
U*he administration of the kingdom during his minority rested 
in his uncle don Sancho, count of Roussillon, assisted by two 
colleagues, — one for the afiairs of Aragon, the other for those 
of Catalonia. The choice of Sancho was the very worst that 
could have been made : he was known to have aspired openly 
to the crown ; and though the hope was entertained that by 
investing him with the power, he would be satisfied without 
the title, of king, they who thus trusted in his moderation 
must have been ignorant alike of his character and of himian 
nature. He soon renewed his attempts to procure his nephew's 
exclusion. The party increased so rapidly, that the grand 
master, alarmed for the interests of his ward, consulted with 
the staunch adherents of royalty ; and the result was a resolu- 
tion to convoke, at Monzon, a general meeting of the states. 
At the time appointed (September, 1216,) some prelates, bar- 
ons, and many deputies, assembled, and did homage to Jayme, 
as king of Aragon and count of Barcelona. No sooner was 
Sancho acquainted with this proceeding than he began to raise 
troops, with the undisguised view of forcibly seizing the crown. 
As the castle of Monzon was justly considered too insecure a 
residence for the young king, his loyal barons conducted him 
.first to Huesca, and then to Saragossa, where he was joyfully 
received by the people. This step, and the unpopularity of 
^his government, which is represented as rapacious, seems to 
'have disconcerted the rebel uncle ; who now wished to secure, 
vas lonff as possible, the continuance of his power. But the 
j^ear fmlowing (1218), in an assembly of the states at Lerida, 
Tie was x>^rsuaded or compelled to resign the regency, in con- 
^sideration of ample revenues secured to him both in Aragon 
-and Catalonia. But though Jayme was under the especial 
protection of the pontiff, and the supreme authority thus trans- 
.terred to his royal council, his youth and consequent weakness 
^encouraged some of his lawless nobles to set at defiance both 
hun and Ihe laws. In 1220, two of them not only forsook their 
allegiance, but threw themselves into the fortress of Albara- 
cin, where they successfully repelled all his effi)rts to reduce 
them. It was probably as much with the view of fortifying 
their young monarch by the alliance of Castile, as of securing 
an heir to the throne, that his counsellors now married him to 
the infanta Leonora, daughter of Alfonso VIII., and sister of 
the princess Berengaria. But tranquillity long continued a 
stranger to Aragon. In 1222, tw^o barons raised troops, and 
made war on each other with as much ceremony as greater 
potentates. The king himself, for some time, was but a ma- 
chine in the hands of another of his uncles, Fernando, whose 
creatures spied all his steps and indirectly opposed all his 
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views. One day, however, he effected his escape, and retired 
to Teruel, where he assembled his cavaliers to accompany him 
in a meditated irruption into Valencia. Thoufih some thou- f 
sands hastened to jom him, and he laid sieg^e to Feniscola, the 
place resisted all his assaults. One good effect, indeed, re- ( 
suited firom his preparations ; they eo, much alarmed the Mo- ! 
hammedan governor, that he made haste to acknowledge 
Jayme as his liegfe lord : but this unexpected advantage "wsa 
nearly counterbalanced by the disobedience of an Aragonese 
chief. Though, on the submission of the governor, Jayme or- 
dered his barons to retire from the Valencian territories, one 
of these absolutely refused to obey, and continued to lay waste 
the country. The incensed king marched to chastise the daring 
leader, who fled farther into the interior, still intent on his 
predatory occupation. A detachment of the royal troops being 
sent in pursuit of him, at length overtook mm, and he was 
pierced to the heart by the lance of the leader. Though the 
king lamented the catastrophe, and caused suitable honors to 
be paid to the corpse, the kindred of the deceased, among 
whom was the bishop of Saragossa, immediately armed to 
avenge his death. They were jomed by don Fernando, uncle 
of Jayme, and by the viscount de Beame, and were enabled 
to raise a considerable force. By artfully representing them- 
selves as the advocates of liberty and correctors of abuses, 
they prevailed on several tovtnos to declare for them. The 
king marched to oppose them, and triumphed. While besieg- 
inff Cellas, the inhabitants of Huesca, evidently with a per- 
fidious design, invited him to enter and take possession of the 
city. Full of confidence in their honor, he appeared amonff 
them with few attendants ; but a sedition arose which wouS 
probably have proved iatal to him, had not he and ius little 
band valiantly fought their way through the multitude and 
escaped. This attempt appears to have raised the fears or in- 
dignation of many among the confedetates, who began to re- 
flect that in opposing their lawful sovereign they were only 
aiding the ambition of the unprincipled Fernando, and who, 
therefore, chose the part of submission. Their example con- 
strained many more ; and though the cities of Huesca, Sara- 
gossa, and Jaca, for a time held out, they ended by joining the 
royal cause.* 

1228 ^^ough the Balearic isles, or at least the chief of 
. those isles, Majorca, had been reduced by Raymundo 

1235 ^^' count of Barcelona, the Mohammedan pirates had 
* regained possession of them, and resumed their savage 

* Authorities ; Rodrigo of Toledo, Lucas of Tuy, the monk of Ripol, 
Rodericus Santius, Lucius Marineus Sicuius, Miedes, Zurita, Blancas, kc. 
nearly in the places last quoted. 
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descents on the coast of Catalonia. Amidst the troubles which 
had recently afSicted the kingdom, and while destitute of a 
fleet, the Aragonese had neither the inclination nor the means 
to think of 3ie reconquest The Catalonians, who suffered 
most by the pirates, whose ships were sometimes captured by 
them, demanded redress, but in vain. The king himself, who 
dispatched an envoy for the same purpose, had no better suc- 
cess : instead of obtaining satisfaction, the royal messenger 
was ordered to quit Majorca without delay. No sooner, how- 
ever, was internal peace restored, than pressing solicitations 
were made to Jayme to prepare an armament for the destruc- 
tion of these piratical strong-holds. For this purpose, at the 
close of the year 1228, he convoked the states or Barcelona, 
in which the expedition was unanimously decreed. The pre- 
parations were pushed with ardor, — ^the crusade was pro- 
claimed, — ^from Genoa and Provence a fleet was procured to 
transport the forces, — and 18,000 men were embarked on 150 
vessels. Afl;er a tempestuous passage, which made most of 
the crusaders repent leaving their domestic hearths,"" the arma- 
ment appeared off the port of Palmera. In utter ignorance 
where a landing might be most safely attempted, and where 
the enemy was to be ibund, the king at first hesitated what to 
da He was soon released &om his anxiety by a Moorish mar- 
iner, who swam towards the fleet from the shore, was taken 
on board the royal vessel, and was able to give him all the in- 
formation he required.! He learned that the islands contained 
42,000 men capable of bearing arms, and that 10,000 were 
already drawn up beyond a mountain which appeared in si^ht; 
as succors were also daily expected from Tunis, he was advised 
to land without delay. The disembarkation was effected at 
midnight, yet not without opposition from a small body dT 
islanders who watched the operation, and were easily dis- 
persed. The day following, as the Christians advanced, they 
encountered the forces of the Moorish king, ready to receive 
them. The battle immediately commenced : it was for some 
time disputed with equal bravery ; but reinforcements arriving 
b aid of the islanders, the assailants began to give way. At 

* Miedes (yi, 4a&.) diieoven a two-fold admirable efficacy in sea-Bicknen ; 
** duin etiaiB milites, qui mare nunquam intrarant atque tempeatatii in- 
■olenCea erant, fluctuum agitatione et conflicta expavesoentes admoduro, 
Deo et Virgini matri aese verd et ex animo commendabant."— " Is quippe 
uicer atque omnino salutaria eat fructua, qui excipitur ex marina tempea* 
tato : nam ea ftttdmn non modo sanaudo eorpori utiU* wt, vomition*, ut saiet, 
Maaem e ventriculo bilem exctmens^ aed ai intimo quoque animo in^ietaUm 
•aiMm exfeetorat." 

t ** Bene te animo rex eaae volo'* waa, we are told, the aalutation of tbe 
■uin, " Ventura enim eat insula in poteatatem tuam ; itaque quippe fore 
ftaaurata eat mea mater, que niagicia inatructa artibua omnium intularani 
babetur aapientiaaima.'*— JifiedM. 
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this critical moment the kinjp^ advanced with his guards and 
furiously assailed one wing of the enemy. His example was 
followed by &e Christians around him. The Moors at length 
retired towards the capital, in little fear of a oursuit; for Iwfii 
parties had suffered so much, that though the honor of the day 
remained with the invaders, they were unable to profit by it. 
The capital was soon after invested ; and though the defence 
was obstinate, the assaults were not less so Seeing^ that how- 
ever protracted the resistance, it would ultimately be vain, the 
Moorish IfiTig at length made overtures of vassala^ and of a 
large tribute ; but they were rejected by the councd of Jayme,. 
the members of which, like their sovereign, were resolved to 
ferce an unconditional surrender. The city was taken by 
storm : a sreat number of the besieged fled at one gate, while 
the Christians entered at another,'*' the royal Moor with one- 
of his sons being taken prisoner. The victor having purified 
the ^frand mosque, and confided the defence of the place to a 
Christian garrison, returned to his kingdom. The govemorB 
whom he left pursued the Mohammeda^ into the interior of 
the island. As many took refuge in caves, and refused to come 
out, fires were kindled at the mouth, the smoke of which soon 
foced them fi^om their hiding-places. But many escaped the 
pursuit of the invaders, united their scattered bands, and sur- 
prised one of the towns. They were joined by such as had 
submitted; and their appearance was rormidable enough to 
bring king Jayme a second time to the island. They again 
fled to the mountains, and were pursued like wild beasts; but 
their old haunts, which were mostly unknown to the Chris- 
tians, a second time procured them safety. Besides, Minorca 
and Ivi^a were still in poesession of the pirates. In 1232, 
Jayme headed a third expedition : Minorca immediately sub- 
mitted, and the example was now followed by the moun- 
taineers of Majorca itself But no attempt was inade on Iviqa 
until 1295, when it was subdued by his generals. The con- 
quest, which was now perfected, surrounded the name of don 
Jayme with ^lory, and prepared the way for one of much 
greater magnitude, — ^that of Valencia.f 

* St. Oeorge was the first to enter. *' Fae publico en aquellos tiempos y 
muy confirmados por los mismos Moros, que se vio al entrar la ciudad que 
yva el primero un caballero anciano armado en bianco, caballo y sobre con- 
■eSales blancas ; y se creyo segun se escrive en la bistoria del rey, que fue 
el glorioso San Jorge," itc—Zxrita, iii. 138. 

t Rodericus Toletanus, De Rebus Hispanicis, lib. iz., neenon Lucas Tu- 
densis, Chronieon Mundi, p. 114, Sec. (apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata, 
torn. ii. et iv.). Monachus RivipuUensis, Gesta Comitum Barclonensium, 
can. 98. Chronieon Barcionense, neenon Chronieon Vlianense, col. 755 — 
759. (ad calcem Marca, Limes Hispanicus). Miedes, De Vita et Rebua 
Gestis Jacobi Primi, lib. 4—7. (apud Schottum, Hispania Illustrata. tom. 
Hi.). Lucius Marineus Siculus, De Eebus Hispanie, p. 382, &c. (apud eun* 
dem, tom. i.). Zurita, Anales de Aragou, lib. iii. tom. i. Blancfts, Reruio 
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The decline of the empire of the Almobiides, and the -leysil 
saccesses obtained hy Fernando III. over the princes of 
Andalusia, Yfeie sufficient to excite the emulation of so 
enterprising a monarch as don Jayma In 1232, he 
Convoked his states atMonzon to deliberate on the invasion 
of Valencia. The project was approved, and the £}llowing 
year was Appointed for its execution. As in the case of Ma^ 
jorca, a crusade was solemnly proclaimed ; and, early in the 
spring of 1233, numbers of adventurers from Provence and 
Narlwnne flocked to the frontiers of Valencia. The campaign 
opened by the siege of Buriana, which, after a gallant de- 
fence, submitted. Its &11 constrained that of several fortresses 
in the neighborhood. In 1234, Moncada was rapidly reduced. 
During the three following years Jayme seems to have been 
occujpoed in his preparations for the entire conquest of the 
Moori^ kingdom and capital ; though his generals triumphed 
in one action at least over a formidable body of the misbe- 
lievers, he himself did not take the field until 1238. To meet 
the approaching storm, the Mdiammedan king solicited aid 
from the sovereign of Tunis, and prepared for a desperate de- 
fence. As the Christians advanced, Almenara and other 
{places, C(mvinced how fruitless resistance must prove, capitu- 
ated, on the condition of their property, freedom, and religion 
being guarantied. At length, with the powerful reinforce- 
ments which reached him from all parts, Jayme crossed the 
Guadalaviar, seized on Ruzafa, where he intrenched his camp, 
and drew his lines of circumvallation around the city of Va- 
lencia. A Tunisian fleet soon arrived off the coast; but, see- 
ing the place so closely invested, the Mohammedans, in de- 
spair of throwing relief into the city, removed to sea. The 
departure of this long-expected ally was the death-blow to the 
hopes of the king of Valencia, especially as the progress of 
the siege was rapid, as the walls were much shaken by the 
battering-engines, and as provisions began to fail. He now 

Arvfoneniiuin Commentarii, p. 651, &c (apud SchoUum, torn, iii.) cum 
multis aliis. 

With lome pious Spaniards this expedition is more memorable from the 
miracle recorded of St. Raymundo de PeHafort than from its success. The 
saint, who was the royal confessor, havinc long and vainly endeavored to 
reclaim the king from lewdness, whose indignation his honest zeal seems 
to have incurred, he wished to return to the Continent ; but found that 
rigorous wders had been given that no vessel should be furnished him. 
Nowise dismayed at this prohibition, and trusting, like Peter of old, to the 
power of our Lord, the saint spread his cloak or pall on the water, made 
his pastoral staff into a mast, stepped fearlessly on this novel bark, and 
sailed gloriously along to Barcelona ! The miracle, continues the legend, 
eflfectea what his exhortations had never been able to do— the king's con- 
version .—JVico^m JhUonius^ Bibliotheea Vetug, lib. viii. cap. 4. 

This miracle is as prodisious, though not quite so poetical, as that of 
the Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastic, who one day hung his garment on a sun> 
beam. 
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demanded a safe-conduct for his nephew^ whom he sent to tbe 
Chrisdan camp, to procure &vorable terms from the eoemy. 
Jayme would grant do other than a permissian to the iiilial>' 
itants to retire within five days with their movable sabstance. 
The condition was a hard one, but it was accepted by the 
Ifoctiflh king; who, at the command of the Christiaii, even 
hoisted the standard of Aragon on the towers o£ the city. On 
the ezpiratbn of the time, the place was delivered up to don 
Jayme, and 50,000 Mohammedans with the king left its walls 
never to return : the victor triumphantly entered, was present, 
as usual, at the purification of the grand mosque, wmch was 
ecmverted into a cathedral ; and, as usual also, the deserted 
houses and fields were divided among the soldiers. 

,oQQ By a treaty solemnly made between Jayme and the 
"^ Moorish king, the latter was guarantied in the posses- 

1245. '^^ ^^ ^^ whole country south of the Xucar ; but 
"^^ scarcely had the fcnrmer left the new conquest, than 
the grand master of the Templars invested and took CuUeny 
while another division of the Aragonese reduced another ftr- 
tress belonging to the detfajconed Moor. The inhabitants amK 
ed and advanced against the fiuthleas assailants, but without 
success. Their c(xnplaints, however, of Christian perfidy 
were so loud and so just, that Jayme was compelled to notice 
them. He affected great indignation towards his generalsy 
and even threat^ied to punish them ; but they escaped with 
impunity — a fiict which must strengthen the suspicion that 
hostilities had been recommenced with his full connivance. 
So far was he firom restcnring the profits of this iniquity, that 
the fidlowing year he led an army in person against the ioi- 
portant fortress of Bayren; which, in opposition to the eft- 
treaties or remonstrances of the Moorish kin^, he persisted in 
reducing. Its fiiU was followed by that of o£er {Maces in the 
neighborhood. This success incited him to greater acts of 
peifidy. He marched against Xativa, turned a deaf ear, as 
before, to the expostulations of justice and honor, and reduced 
the alcalde of the place to subjection. During the following 
Ave years he persevered in his career of spoliation, and incor- 
porated, one by one, a considerable number of towns and 
mrtresses with the kingdom : among these were Xativa, Viar, 
and Denia. 

1247 ^^ cannot be' matter of surprise that the insulted, be* 
. trayed, and oppressed Mohaomiedans should be eager 

1276 ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ yo^^ under which they groaned. In 
' 1247 they rose, chose a leader, and seized several for- 
tresses. Jayme had now an excuse for proceeding to greater 
rigor — ^for decreeing their expulsion from the kingdom of Va- 
lencia. He caused tlie fatal mandate to be translated into 
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Arabic, and to be distributed throughout the country. A 
month only was allowed the persecute people to collect their 
movable property and to depart In vain did they beseech 
him to recall his mandate, and offer a large sum of money fer 
permission to remain. Seeing that nothing was to be obtained 
from his humanity or justice, they arose in a body to resist his 
decree. But this desperate efibrt was of little avail: the 
places which they surprised were quickly recovered, and the 
mhabitants escorted to the frontiers of Murcia. Owing, how- 
ever, to some domestic troubles, and to the resistance offered 
by some £>rtresBes, the expulsion of the whole body was neces- 
sarily deferred. In 1252, fi>ur years after the promulgation 
of the decree, he issued a second, which allowed them a res- 
pite of twelve months prior to their final departure. At the 
expiration of this period most of them were pitilessly drivea 
across the frontier : many took up their abode under the en- 
lightened sway of Mohammed ben Alhamar, and many took 
refuge in Murcia, which continued subject to Mohammedan 
kings until its conquest by the Castilians. But many also 
most have remained ; for, in 1268, we find that a considerable 
number more were expelled ; and eight years afterwards they 
were powerful enough to rise a third time, and defeat two of 
the royal barons ; nor could Jayme vindicate his authority be- 
fisre hSa last illness assailed him. — ^The share which he took in 
the re-conquest of Murcia for his son-in-law, the king of Cas- 
tile, hafi been already related.* 

lif we except these brilliant conquests, there is little jooq 
in the actions of Jayme to command our respect In 't 
1229, his marriage with Leonora of Castile was de- ,27« 
ckred null, on account of their being within the forbid- ^'^'"* 
den degrees of consanguinity; but the infante Alfonso, the 
issue of this connexion, was at the same time declared legiti- 
mate. As he was not of a temperament to remain long with- 
out a queen, in 1235 he received the hand of Yoland, an Hun- 
garian princess. On her death, in 1252, he secretly married 
aoiia Teresa Vidaurre ; but with the third wife he appears 
soon to have been disgusted : in the sequel he made pressing 
applications to the pope for the dissolution of the marriage. 
The reascHi on which he founded his prayer for relief was the 
reported leprosy of the queen — ^the real one was a criminal in- 

* See Vol. II. p. 87. Monachus Rivipullensis, GestaComitum Barcionen- 
Bium, cap. 26., necnon Chronicon Barcionense, col. 755., et Cbronicon Vli- 
anense, col. 759. (omnes ad calcem Marcs, Limes Hispanicus). Anahn 
ToledanoB, ii. p. 406. (apud Florcz, EspaHa Sagrada, tnin. xviii.). Miedes, 
Be Vita et Rebus Geatis Jacobi Primi, lib. vii. p. 14. (apud Scbottuni, His-^ 
pania Illustrata, torn iii.). Lucius Marineus Siculus, De Eebus Hispanis, 
p. 362, 383. (apud eundem, torn. i.). Blancas, Reruui Aragonensiuiu Com- 
inentarii, p. 652- (apud eundem, torn. iti.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon, torn, 
i. lib. iii. Conde, by Maries, Ilistoire de la Domination, &c. torn. ii. 

Vol. III. I 
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tercouTse with a priiieesB whom he wished to many. To Pek 
dro, the issue of the second marriage, he proposed to \emve 
Catalonia; a proposal highly resents) by prince Alfonso, and 
not very agreeable to the Catalonians themselves : hence the 
divisions which be^an to distract his family, and which em^ 
bittered his domestic peaces in 1258^ his states relnonstraled 
against the partition of the monarchy, as prejudicial to all their 
interests, and as injurious to the eldest son, Alfonso ; but the 
reoMHistrance was without effect In 1260, Alfimao, who had 
never been loved bv him, suddenly died, and the favorite aaot 
Pedro» became his lawful .heir. The same year he arranged 
the marriage of this son with Constant dstughter oTMandfredr 
king of Sicily— « marriage, as we sball perceive m the next 
reign, followed by momentous events As Manfied was ob^ 
noxious to the pope, and under the ban of the church, and a» 
that poi>e was raising ap a crusade in France to dethrone hinv 
this union was exceedingly unpalatable to the papal see^ 
which endeavored, but in vain, to prevent the aUianee of the 
two princes. But Pedro was deomed to giv« Joyme mo lest 
vexation than Alfonso, and from the same cause. The infant^ 
in the apprehension that Valencia would be left to his younger 
brother Jayme, made a secret protestation, before some baraos 
assembled at Barcelona, against the dreaded dismemberment 
But if the king ever seriously intended to dissever Valencia, 
he soon dissipated the public apprehension by a new testament^ 
which secured Pedro in the undivided possession of AragoOr 
Catalonia, and Valencia, and which conferred tiae Balearic 
isles, with the lordships of Conflana, Roussillon, and Montpe^ 
lier, on the second aao, Jayme. He h<^>ed that by this step 
the animosity which had so long distinguished the two brothers 
would cease. But his domestic peace was now wounded in 
another quarter. By one of his mistresses he had another aon^ 
Fernando Sanchez, who possessed more than a doe portion of 
his affection, and whom he had laden with riche& Jealous of 
the empire reserved for Pedro^ and mortified at his own exclu- 
sion, Fernando labored to sow dissension between the king 
and his eldest brother. Alarmed for the possible consequences, 
PedrO) knowing that expostulations or remonstranee? would 
not avail him, took up arms to punii^ the <perfidioas d^ator. 
Fernando summoned nis kindred by his mother's side to hia 
defence: both parties acquired considerable strength by the 
accession of many turbulent barons; so that civil war would 
have been inevitable, had not the king to avert it hastily con- 
voked his states at Saragossa. The factions were ordered to 
disarm ; an order with which the two brothers were constrain- 
ed to comply : but their internal hatred still continued to em>- 
bitter the peace of the Either. In 1272, they again broke out 
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into of&i hoBtiiity. On this occasioxi, one of Femando's eon* 
fidentud advisers having fidlen into the hands of Pedro, was 
thrown by that prince into the river. Not satisfied with, dds 
deed of violence, Pedro planned a darker — ^the assassination 
of his brother. Fortunately his creatures could not effect an 
entrance into the apartments of the intended victim be£>re the 
latter was apprized of their errand, and was enabled to escape: 
nor was it without considerable difficulty that the king could 
pacify his eldest son, who long cherished the murderous de- 
sign. If to these haia.sfling cares we add frequent revolts of 
his barons, who, under the pretence of defending their privi- 
leges, aimed at anfiihilating his power, we shall find, that 
liowever splendid the reign of this conqueror, his lot was far 
i&om enviahle. In 1274, wishing to punish some of his nobles 
who bad ixfused to aocompeny him the preceding year into 
Valencia, he proceeded to seize their fortresses : uiey flew to 
iums, and were joined by his favorite son, Fernando Sanchez. 
To appease them, he convoked his states at Lerida ; but they 
refold to hear his proposals. Nothing now remained but to 
reduce them by fi)rce. While he quelled the tumult m Cata- 
lonia, Pedro, his eldest son, pursued Fernando, who hsd sought 
refuge in the castle of Pomar. Seeing the impossibility of 
long resistance, Fernando one day idisguised himself as a 
shephecd, and issued from the gates : he was taken by the 
jddiers of Pedso, and by that prince's order was immediately 
<h:owned in the river Cinca. iayme, whom this rebellion had 
completely estranged from his son, is said to have testified an 
unnatural joy on hearing of the horrid catastrofihe. 

Don Jay me died in 1^6, in Valencia, whither be had ^»^g 
advanced to chastise a partial insurrection of his Mooiv 
iah subjects; who, being aided by the king of Granada, had 
defeated two of his barons. He is little deserving the high 
character g^ven him by the peninsular historians. If magna- 
nimity can be reconciled witii perfidy, devotion with unbridled 
lost and barbarous cruelty, their encomiums may be just His 
iinmoderate passion fat wiomen, his disregard in its gratifica- 
tion of any tie of honor, or religion, or decency, are notorious. 
In 1246, the bishop of Gerona being so honest as to reprove 
liis excesses, or so imprudent as to betray his <xmfidence, was 
punished by the loss of the offending member, the tongue. 
The Catalonian prelates instantly excommunicaJted him ; but 
he was absolved by the pope, on the condition of his finishing, 
&t his own expense, the monastery of St. Boniface, near Mo- 
^lla. On another occasion (the year before his death), he 
forcibly carried off a married woman who had the misfortuno 
to please him ; and when the pope reprimanded him for the 
uohafjpineas he introduced into so many fiunilies, and the 
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scandalocifi example he aSarded his subjects, the hoary ainBer 
eomplained with bitterness that he had sorely a right to do as 
he would. One cause of the &vor with which his memory is 
regurded, is his haying assumed the cioss, and actually em- 
barked for the Holy Land ; but a storm by which he was as- 
sailed off the coast of Sicily, effectually cooled his devotion: 
with great difficulty he gained a French port, and immediately 
returned to his dominions, resolved never again to trust him- 
self on the treacherous deep.* 

I»^r. Peinko m. lost no time in restcu-ing tranquillity in 
tn Valencia; but scarcely was this object effected, whai 

l^n ^^'^7 ^ ^^ rebellious barons, whose constant end was 
'^' the curtailment of the royal preroga.tive and the op- 
pression of the poor, broke out into an open insurrectian. He 
reduced tiiem to obedience. In two years they again rebelled, 
but with no better success : they were invested in the fatttesB 
ni Balaguer, which was at len^ compelled to surrender, and 
were for some time detained prisoners. 

But the most important transactions of Pedro were with 
Sicily. On the deatn of Manfred, who had usurped that kii^- 
dom, to the prejudice of Conradin, his nephew, the true heir, 
and who fell at Benevento, in battle with Charles of Anjoo, 
whom the pope had invested with the fief, the French prince 
took undisturbed possession of the Two Sicilies. When Con- 
radin had attained his sixteenth year, knowing the hatred 
borne to the French rule by the Sicilies, and that the Ghibel- 
line &ction was at his command, he resolved to vindicate his 
rightful claims. Despising the papal thunders, which had 
consigned him, while living, to every ill that life can suffer, 
and, when dead, to the goMy fdlowship of Dathan, Abiram, 
and the devil, he invaded Italy, passed, in contempt of the 
chui'ch^ through the city of Rome, where he vras hailed with 
enthusiasm, and proceeded towards Naples. He was defeated 
by his formidable adversary; was taken prisoner in the re- 
treat ; was tried, condemned, and executed at Naplea The 
Ghibellines, and all who revered the rights of blood, now turn- 
ed their eyes towards Constanta, daughter of Manfred and 
queen of Aragon, while the Guelphs, and all who recognized 
the papal supremacy over the kingdom, continued the zealous 

* The same authorities as last quoted, with the addition of Alexander 
Abbas Coenobii Telesini, De Rebus Gestis Rogeri Sicilie Regis (apod 
Scbottum, Uispania Ulustrata, torn. iii. necnon apud Muratoriam, Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores, torn. y. p. 607, ice.) The text of this author is be- 
yond all comparison more correct in the invaluable collection of Muratori 
than in that of Schott. Also, Nicolaus de Jamsilla, Historia de Rebui 
Oestis Frederici II. ejusque Filiorum Conradi et ManfVedi, cum Supple- 
mento Anonymi, De Rebus Gestis ejusdem Manffredi, ice (apud eundem. 
torn. viii. p. 489, ice.). 
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tDBKrtera of the rights 6f ChaHet, the pope's feudatory.* But 
the tyrannical government of Charles, his rapacity and injus- 
tice ; the heavy exactions which he made the people to en- 
dure; his contemptuous disregard of their complaints; the 
haughtiness of his French counsellors, soon made him hateful 
to the whole body of his subiects. Not even the remonstrances 
of one whom he professed to regard as his liege superior, 
«nd from whom he had received the investiture of th^ ^Wp 
Sicilies, had any effect on him : he exhibited, however, great 
eagerness for revenge on the prelates and nobles who had 
.dared to complain of his administration tathe papal see. All 
this, says Saba Malaspina, the Sicilians might have borne ; but 
'when the French to tyranny the most atrocious added lust the 
most unbridled ; when they began by violence to attempt the 
chastity of virgins and matrons, and sully the honor of fiimilies 
even the most distinguished, then hunum endurance had its 
limit. The oppressed inhabitants dispatched messengers with 
renewed complaints to Nicholas HL, to Michael Palieologus 
emperor of Constantinople, and, above all, to Pedro of Ara^m, 
whom they regarded in right of Constant^ as lawful ruler, 
and whom they urged to expel the tyrant without delay.-j- 

Pedro was overjoyed at this opportunity of extending ■■ ngi 
his dominions; but to fight agamst the pope, the king 
of France, brother to (diaries of Sicily, and the whole party 
of the Guelphs, was too momentous an 4mdertaking to be 
lighdy commenced. He first secured a considerable sum irotn 
the Greek emperor, to whom the Sicilian usurper was obnox- 
iotts; he next collected a fleet, assembled his barons, gave 
liberty to his rebel subjects, whom he had placed in confine- 
ment; but took care to conceal his purpose. It seems, how- 

* The best and fulled account of these transactions is to be fonnd in 
Anonyjnus, et 6ab« Malaspina, Historia Sicola (apud Garusium, Bibliothe- 
«a, Hisioriea Regni Sicilie, torn. ii. p. 784, ice) ; and in Nicolaus Specialis 
Kerum Bicularum, libri yiii. (ad calcem Marcs, Limes Hispanicus.) A 
sood history of Bicily and Naples, though one of the most interesting sub- 
jects in the whole range of histories, is a great desideratum in English 
iiterature. 

t Anonymus, et Saba Malaspina, Historia Sicula (apud Garusium, Bibli- 
otheca Uistoriea Rerni Sicilie, torn. ii. p. 677, ice). Anonymus, Historia 
-Sicula, 4>. 380, Jbe. ^ud eundem, torn. liO Mattheus Spinellus, Epbeme- 
rides NeapolitaniB, sive Diarium Rerum Gestarum in Regno Neapolituno 
(apud Muratorlum, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, torn. vii. p. 1035, &c.) 
Nicolaufl de Jamsilla. Historia Frederici IL, cum Supplembnto Anonymi, 
Jh Rebus Gestis Manfredi Garoli Andegevensis etGonradini (apud eundem, 
viii. 530, ice.) Bartholomeus de Neocastro, Historia Sicula a Morte Frede- 
rici Imp. p. 1005, ice. (apod eundem, torn. xiii.). Monachus Rivipullensis, 
Oesta Comitam Barcionensium, can. 96. (ad calcem Marce, Limes Hispani- 
cus). Ghronioon Barcionenm (apud eundem, col. 756.). Gbronicon Vlian- 
ense. (apud eundem, col. 759.) Lucius Marinens Siculus, De Rebus His- 

Enie, lib. xi. (apud Schottura, Hispania lUustrata. tom. i.). Blancas, 
irum Aragonensiura Commentarii, p. 658. (apud eundem, tom. iii'.). 
Zurita, Anaies de Aragon, tom. i. lib. fv. Patemio Gatinensis, Sicani 
veges, p. 87, &c. 
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ever, to have been divined both by the pope and the French 
king, who, alarmed at the extent of his preparati(»]fi, demand- 
ed K>r wluit object they were intended. By pretending that 
his expedition was to be directed against Barbaxy, and by even 
sending an ambassador to the pope (Martin IV.), soliciting an 
indulgence for all who joined him in warring against the infi- 
de]^, he hoped to lull the suspicions of Europe. Bat Martin, 
who was not to be deceived, contumeliously dismissed the am- 
bassador. This circumstance did not discourage Pedro, whose 
armament was prosecuted with an alacrity inspired by the 
hope of success. An accident, which, operating like a spark 
on the inflammable temper of the Sicilians, ibrced them into 
open insurrection, hastened his departure. The inhabitants 
of Palermo, according to .ancient custom, resorted to the 
church of Santo Espintu, outside the walls of the city, to cel- 
ebrate the solemnities of Easter : on the way they were watch- 
ed by the French, wha were always jealous of their assem* 
bling. Among them was a lady, Nympha by name, the wi& 
of one Rogero Mastrangelo, whose beauty made an impres- 
sion on olae of the ministers of justice, Droghet Under the 
pretext of ascertaining whether she had arms (which the Si- 
cilians had been forbidden to carry) concealed under her gar- 
ments, he approached her, and was guilty of such disgusting 
rudeness, that the lady swooned away in the arms of her hus- 
band. The insult fired all who were present at the proces- 
sion ; but none had courage to avenge it, until a young man, 
whose name history has concealed, but whose memory will 
ever be dear to his patriotic countrymen, seized the sword ci 
Droghet and plunged it into the owner's heart A ^out of 
exudation was immediately raised by the multitude ; who, in 
the excitement of the moment, swore to exterminate the odious 
strangers. As they had no arms at hand, they seized stones 
and other missiles, which they hurled with such efiect at the 
heads of the Frenchmen, that the ground was soon covered 
with dead bodies. The citizens of Palermo rose as one man, 
and destroyed every Frenchman on whom they could lay 
hands. Their example was followed by other towns, — by 
none more heartily than JVf essina ; so that scarcely a French- 
man was left alive from one extremity of the island to another. 
This indiscriminate butchery — a butchery it must be called, 
because indiscriminate— occupied a full month. The church 
was no asylum for the proscribed victims ; nor, we are told, 
though on authority somewhat apocryphal, was much mercy 
shown to the Sicilian women who had married them. Such 
is the famous massacre which posterity has called the Sicilian 
Vespers ; which was the result, not of a preconcerted design, 
but of sudden indignation acting on a hatred smothered indeed. 
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bat deep and deadly. That this massacre was deliberately 
planned by the whole Sicilian people, who religiously kept the 
secret; that the signal for the geneial rising was the toUinff 
of the vesper-bell, and that the Frenchmen were cut off simuf 
taneously in every part of the island, are statements which, 
however generally received, are as much at variance with 
reason as with facts. Whatever be the guilt of the natives, 
impartial history cannot justly charge them with that of pre- 
meditated murder.* 

While the inhabitants of Messina were negotiating ingn 
ivith the pope and Charles of Aragon for pardon and a 
redress of grievances, and while the latter waa preparing to 
inflict a terrific vengeance on both them and all their coun- 
trymen, Pedro, at the head of his formidable armament, left 
the ports of Catalonia, and steered towards the African coast 
He wished to await the issue of the insurrection previous to 
disembarking on the island. But when he learned that the 
Messenians were courageously repelling the assaults of 
Charles, who had passed over from Naples to reduce them, 
and when a deputation from Palermo arrived, beseeching him 
to accept the crown, he laid aside his extreme caution, and 

groceeded towards the western coast of the island. In August 
e landed at Trapani, where his reception was enthusiastic : 
he hastened to Palermo, where he was joyfully proclaimed 
king of Sicily. The inhabitants of Messina, still invested by 
Charles, besought the new monarch to relieve them, and to 
receive their homas^e. hidignant at the proposal of the French 
prince, who insisted on the fall of 800 obnoxious heads as the 
price of forgiveness, they had defended themselves with a 
valor almost superhuman : even the women and children had 
joined in the resistance, and from the walls had harassed the 
besiegers. Pedro now hastened to their aid; his fleet pro- 
ceeding along the coast, while he rapidly marched by limd ; 
and, to raise their courage, he sent before him 500 ballasteros,f 
and a few companies of Almogaveres.{ Elated by the arrival 
of these formidable allies, ai^ by the vicinity d[ their new 
king, they redoubled tiieir hostilities against the French. 
Charles now raised the siege, and conducted his powerful ar- 
mament towards the ports of Calabria: it was pursued by that 
of Aragon, headed by don Jayme, a son of Pedro, who took 
twenty vessels, with 4000 prisoners. But the younc prince, 
listemng only to his ardor, instead of returning to Messina, 

* Some of the French historians are ignorant enough to ascribe this 
massacre to the express command of Pedro. 

t See Vol. II. page 195. 

X For a description of these troops see the last chapter of the present 
book. 
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{Hirsaed Charles to a fort in Calabria, which he attempted to 
take; where, being repulsed with some loss, he reimbarked 
his troops. His father, indignant at his fiiilure, deprived him 
of the naval conuoand, which was intrusted to a more expe- 
rienced chief, Roger de JLauria. 

1 2Ra ^^ sooner did pope Martin hear of Pedro's proclam&r- 
'^' tion at Palermo and Messina, of the enthusiasm shown 
towards the monarch by the Sicilians, and of the flight of 
Charles, than he excommunicated the Aragonese. A defiance 
next followed between the two rivals; who agreed to decide 
their quarrel by combat, 100 knights on each «de, in the city 
of Boiurdeaux, m June the following year. Until the appoint- 
ed day arrived, Pedro employed himself in causing his queen, 
who had arrived from Aragon to be acknowledged by the Si- 
cilians, and in reducing some of the forts on the Neapolitan 
coast Leaving Constanta and his son don Jayme in' the gov- 
ernment of the island, he returned into his states, for the pur- 
pose, as was believed, of preparing for the combat But that 
combat never happened, nor, amidst the conflicting statements 
of historians, can we easily decide, to which of the royal rivals 
the disgrace of its &ilure must be imputed. It is certain that 
Pedro caused 100 knights to be selected for the occasion, and 
that he appeared secretly at Bourdeaux, attended by three 
horsemen only, and returned to his dominions before the lists 
were opened. For this extraordinary proceeding he appeals 
to have luul sufficient reason. He iound that a considerable 
number of troops were silently moving towards the south of 
France, with the view, as he feared, of seizing his person. If 
the Aragonese writers are to be credited, the seneschal of 
Bourdeaux, whom he consulted on the subject, informed him 
that the field was not a safe one, and advised him not to risk 
his person. This account is the more probable, from the &ct 
that pope Martin had previously condemned the combat, and 
had required our Edward I., to whom Bourdeaux belonged, 
and who was to be present on the occasion, not to guaranty a 
fair field, nor to be present, either in person or by his senes- 
chals. What confirms the suspicion that some treachery was 
meditated is, that though the English monarch was thus en- 
joined not to visit the field, in other words, was given to un- 
derstand that the battle would not take place, no such intima- 
tion was made to the king of Aragon. 
•tnoA While Pedro remained in Aragon, his admiral, 
■^^ Roger de Lauria, reduced the greater part of Malta. 
He afterwards defeated a FVench fleet witiiin sight of Naples, 
taking the prince of Salerno, the son of Charles, prisoner*. 
The vindictive pope now proclaimed a crusade agfainst the 
ezcommunicated king of Aragon : his legate zealoui^ preach* 
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ed it in France, declaring Pedro deprived of the crown, which 
he conferred on Charles de Valois, who was thus to possess 
both it and that of the two Sicilies. Fortunately for Pedro, 
both Sicily and Aragon required other weapons than a furious 
churchman could wield, before they could be drawn from his 
£nvay. Though the same indulgences as were awarded to all 
i^ho warred ror the holy sepulchre were promised to such as 
engaged in this Spanish crusade ; though vast numbers, among 
vrhom was Jayme, km^ of Majorca, brother and vassal of the 
^ragonese king, flocked to the standard of Philip; though 
that monarch lost no time in penetrating, by way of Roussillon, 
into Catalonia, at the head of 100,000 men, these formidable 
preparations ended in nothing. If Grerona, after a long and 
bloody siege, capitulated, the French fleet was ahuost annihi- 
lated near Rosas by the famous Roger de Lauria. Even this 
advantage was so dearly bought, — ^the ranks of the invaders 
were so thinned by pestilence and the sword, — ^that Philip, 
leaving a garrison in Gerona, immediately returned to Per- 
pignan, where he died. The rear of his army in this retreat 
-was dreadfully harassed by don Pedro, who recovered Gerona 
with &cility. 

Pedro had just dispatched his eldest son Alfonso with lORS. 
a small annament to dethrone his brother don Jayme, 
as a punishment for the aid which that prince had lent to the 
mvaders, when deatii surprised him at Villa Franca de Pa- 
nades. In his will he left Aragon and Catalonia to Alfonso, 
and Sicily to his second son, don Jayme.* 

Though Alfonso III. heard of his father's death im- -.noe 
mediately after his disembarkation, he refused to return '^' 
until he had dethroned his uncle. As Jayme was not much 
beloved by the inhabitants of these islands, whom he had of- 
fended by his exacticHis, the enterprise was successful. The 
dethroned king had still Montpellier, Conflans, and other pos- 
seseions in France : to these he retired, but they appear the 
same year to have been laid waste by Roger de Lauria, the 
able and intrepid admiral of Aragon^ 
During Alfonso's absence, the nobles of Aragon had assem- 

* Monachus RivipuHensis, Gesta Comitum Barcio&ensium, cap. 38. (ad- 

eatoem Marcs, Limes Hispanicus). Chronicon Barcionenie, col. 756., nee- 

Hon Chronicon Vlianense, col. 759. (apud eundem). Anonymus, et Saba 

Malaspina, Historla Sicula (apud Carusium Bibliotb. Hist. Regni Sicilie, 

torn. ii. p. 814, ice). Nicolas Specialis, Rerum Sicalaram, lib. i. Qipud Mar- 

earn. Limes Hispanicus), necnon apud Muratorium, Beram Italicanun 

Scriptores, torn. x. Anonymus, Chronicon Sicilias, p. 800, &c. (apud eundem 

eodemque tomo). Bartholopaaeus de Neocastro, Historia Sicula, p. 1130, See. 

(apud eundem, torn. xiii.). Patemio Catinensis, Sicani Reges, p. 957, ftc. 

Lucius Marineua Siculus, De Rebus Hispanic, lib. xi. (apud Scbottum, 

Hispania lUustrata, torn, i.)- Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Commen- 

' tarii, p. 660. (apud eundem, torn. iii.). Zurita, Analea de Aragon, torn. i. 

lib. ir. : eumAinltis aliis. 
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I^SW bled in Saragossa, to provide for the due administration 
^^* of justice. Some of mem were not a little scandalized 
that he should have assumed in the Balearic Isles the title of 
king, since, by ancient custom, it could be assumed only after 
he had sworn before the assembly of the states to observe the 
customs, privileges, immunities, and laws of the realm. No 
sooner did they hear of his return to Valencia, than they dis- 
patched sevenu of their body to wait upon him, and to express 
their surprise at his thus arrogating to himself the -supreme 
power without their formal sanction. He justified himself by 
replying that the crown was his by right of succession, and 
that there would be time enough to ^aranty the constitu- 
tions of the realm at the ceremony of his coronation. ACCQI^ 
ingly, when that ceremony took place in the cathedral of 
Saragossa, he fulfilled the conditions of the compact But, in 
the states which were held on that occasion, the same turbu- 
lent nobles, whose object was to transfer the royal authority 
into the hands of their own order, demanded the appointment 
not only of the ministers, but of the domestic servants of the 
king. So monstrous a proposal filled the ropl party with in- 
dignation : it was denounced as an odious innovation, — as a 
direct attack on the regal office. Though Alfonso transferred 
the states from Saragossa, — where the aristocratic and demo- 
cratic spirit was too fierce to be resisted, — to Huesca, he gain- 
ed little by the change : he was threatened with open rebel- 
lion, unless he agreed not only to satisfy their demands, but to 
sanction the supreme judicial authority of the ^nd justiciazy 
of the kingdom.* The loyal portion of the aristocratic body, 
indeed, were averse to this dangerous innovation ; but the mi- 
nority, by increased activity, by the bcddness of their tone, and 
their threats of violence, silenced the calm voice of the rest, 
and attained their end. Alfonso, indeed, was placed in a situa- 
tion of some difficulty: though he knew that three fourths of 
the deliberative body, and a still greater portion of the people, 
were in ikvor of his prerogatives, he saw that the discontented 
would not draw the sword in the impending war with France 
and the pope, unless he consented to sacrifice them : indeed, 
during the late wars, even when Catalonia was invaded by the 
French, several cities of Aragon had shown no disposition to 
defend the country. Knowing well how necessary \mioa was 
at such a crisis, he acquiesced in their demands ;^ and in so 
doing he tran^ormed the monarchy into a republic. Some of 
these concessions he afterwards revoked when the confede- 
rates invaded Valencia, which refused to join their cause : but 
he was a second time compelled to grant them. 
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The short rei^ of Alfonso was not, however, much inpn 
haxaaaed by foreign war. Through our Edward I., who ^^ 
had agreed to a matrimonial connexion between him |^| 
and a priUcess of J^gland, conferences were frequently *^^^' 
held by the ambassadors of the powers concerned, for the re« 
jAoratioo of peace. He was no less eager for the liberatioa 
of the prince of Salerno, his kinsman, who had been trans- 
ferred nrom Sicily to Spain. But as one of the conditions was^ 
that Charles should surrender his rights over that island to 
the actual king, don Jayme, brother of Al&nso, the pope an- 
nulled the proceedings. In 1288, however, after the death cf 
the pontiff in an interview between Al&nso and Edward, at 
Conrnns, and in presence of the papal legate, Charles con« 
aented, as the price of his liberty, not only to renounce the 
Sicilian throne, but to procure the sanction of the new pope 
and France to the step ; or, if such sanction could not be (m>- 
tained, to return voluntarily to his imprisonment Having 
given two of his sons as hostages lor his due peHbrmance of 
the covenant, he was enlarg^. To this treaty don Jayme, 
the dethroned king of Majorca, now lord of Roussillon and 
Montpellier, was averse, since it contained no stipulations in 
his &vor. Resolved to obtain, by his own arms, what his al« 
lies bad neglected to demand for him, he invaded Catalonia ; 
but, on the approach of Alfonso, he precipitately returned to 
France : his frontiers, however, vtrere laid waste by the Ara« 
goiiese. Instead of approving, the pope, with characteristic 
obstinacy, condemned every article of the treaty ; the excom- 
munication was renewed against Alfonso; Philip of France 
was invited to invade Ars^on ; and the investiture of the 
kmgdom of Sicily was conferred on the prince of Salerno. As 
Chiu'les was bound by his knightly faith to return to his cap- 
tivity, yet was naturally averse to it, he is said to have enter' 
ed into a compromise with his conscience, by actually visiting 
the Pyrenees, as if to surrender himself into the hands of the 
Aragonese ; but finding no one ready to receive him,— doubt- 
less because he chose to appear on some solitary piut of the 
fh>ntier, — ^he considered himself absolved from the oUigation, 
and hastened from so dan^rous a neighborhood. Perceivinfip 
that his thunders had litue efl^t on the hardy Alfimso^ and 
anxious to unite all Christian princes in the holy war, NioolaSy 
at the persuasion of our Edward, consented to a congress, 
which was held at Tarascon in 1291. It was there agreed 
that all ecclesiastical censures should be revoked ; that Cbeirles 
de Valois should renounce the title of king of Aragon ; that 
Alfonso should be recognized as king of Majorca ; but that, 
80 far from aiding his brother, don Jayme, kins of Sicily, to 
retain that kingdom from the pope's vassalj he should, if need 
were, assist in its conquest ; and, lastly, that, on the ratifica- 
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tion, king Edward should restore the children of prince Charle&r 
These conditions are humiliating to the character of Alfonso, 
who was bound to support his brother ; especially as that bro- 
ther was the choice of the Sicilians, and as he himself was, 
in some measure, the guarantee of his father's will. The brave 
islanders seeing themselves deserted by one to whom they had 
looked for protection, after loudly expressing their indigna- 
tion at his want of generosity, returned to animate their sove- 
reign against all his enemies. 

Alfonso scarcely survived the conclusion of this peace : he 
suddenly died at Barcelona, in June 1291, in the midst of his 
negotiations for the hand of the princess Eleanor, daughter of 
his ally the fkiglish king. As he left no issue, the crown de- 
volved to his brother, the king of Sicily, who hastened to claim 
the rich inheritance.* 
jrtoi Jatme IL was no sooner in possession of the throne 
^^ of Aragon, than, to retain it without opposition from 
1^5 P^P®' FVench king, and Charles, now king of 
^^' Naples, he showed a disposition to make peace with 
those powers. Alarmed at the intelligence, his Sicilian sub- 
jects conjured him not to become a party to any project which 
did not unite the two crowns ; and he promised to re^^ard their 
prayer. In 1295, however, through the care of Boniface VIIL, 
a new congress was held, to procure the same conditions as 
had been sanctioned by Alfonso. To cement the alliance be- 
tween Jayme and the Neapolitan king, the former agreed to 
marry the princess Blanche, daughter of the latter. Thus 
were the Sicilians a second tune betrayed : on receivinfi^ the 
hand of the princess, Jayme made a formal cession of the island 
in favor of his father-in-law. For some time previous to the 
actual ratification of the treaty, they were unwilling to be- 
lieve that loyally so devoted, and courage so unbending, would 
be thus rewarded ;f and by the counsel of Constanta, the 
king's mother, they sent another deputation, beseeching him 
not to desert them. But seeing that their remonstrances were 

* Monachos Rivipullensis, Gesta Comitum Barcionensium, cap. 39. (ad 
cateem Marce, Limes Hispanicus.) Chronicon Bardooenae, necnon Cnro- 
nicon Vlianense, col. 756, 757. 765. (apud eandem.) Nicolas Specialis, Re- 
ram Sicularum, lib. ii. (apud eandem, et apud Muratorium, Rerum Italica- 
ram Scriptores, tom. x.). Anonymus, Chrenicon 8ical», p. 860, &c. (apod 
eundem, eodemque tomo.) Barthelomeas de Neocastro, Historia Bicola, 
p. 1140, &c. (apud eundem, tom. xiii.). Paternio Catinensis, Sicani Reges, 
p. 09, &c. Lucius Marineus Siculus, De Rebus Hlspaniae, lib. zi. (apod 
Scliottam, Hispania Illustrata, tom. i.). Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium 
Commentarii, p. 661. (apud eundem, tom. iii.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon, 
tom. i. lib. iv. ; cum aiiis. 

t Cum primum pervulgata per universam insulam fama fuit, Jacobum 
Bonifacio VIII. opera ad reddendum Carolo II. Biciliam proclivem esse, 
nemo fuit inter Siculos qui nam haud mendacem esse sibi persuaderet. — 
Paternio CaUnenais, Sicani Jieges, cum notia Abbatis Caeinensis, p. 100. 
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of no eflfeetf the deputies, after upbraiding him in fierce tennis 
pat on mourning, and returned to the isluid. 

To the conduct of the Sicilians in this age, it is im- 1^5 
possible to refuse the tribute of admiration. Rather ^^ 
than submit to the enemies of their national independ- -tSntk^ 
ence and of their individual liberty, — ^thoufh thenr re- *^^^' 
souroes were few, and they were then abandoned by one whose 
duty to protect them was most solemn, — ^they resolved to brave 
tfaeur numerous and formidable antagonists. Nay, even when 
assured that the ranks of their enemies were to be swelled by 
the troops of their king, they did not despair; their courage 
risang with the occasion, they proclaimed Frederic, farodier of 
Jayme, and orepared for a vigorous defence. To the exhort** 
tioDs cf the King of Aragon fiiat they would submit to the hdy 
see, they listen^ with mdignant contempt In an interview 
yntii the pope, who gave him the investiture of Sardinia and 
Ccffsica, he was so strongly pressed to fulfil his conditions of 
the treaty, that, though he was averse to contend with a faio- 
tiier, he could no longer delay assisting his ally the Neapolitan 
king. Having recaOed his Aragonese and Catalonian sub- 

i'ects in the service of Frederic, in 1298 he passed over to 
taly with a considerable armament There, having conferred 
with the pope and the Idn^c^ Naples on the pkn of hostili- 
ties, he sailed for SicUy. In this unnatural, and, on the part 
of king Jayme, unjust war, it is some consolation to perceive 
that he was not entirely deaf to the voice of blood. Hearing 
that his brother was advancing with a fieet to oppose him, he 
besought that prince to return to the island, and thereby avoid 
the dudger no less than the dimroce of a battle. The latter, 
believing that he was an unwilling, and would prove no very 
destructive, enemy, obeyed the intimation. But at first he 
showed no want m zeal in the cause of the church : he took 
several fortresses, and laid sie^ to Syracuse. The vigorous 
resistance, however, of the inhabitants, and the capture of a 
part of his fleet by the vessels of bis brollier, compelled him 
to return to Spain for reinforcements. His absence was dili* 
gently imj^ved bv Frederic, who immediately recovered the < 
places which he had gained. With a powaiiil fleet, he a 
second time appeared off" the coast: he was encountered bv 
the Sicilian king; wlu), after a gallant action, was defeated, 
eighteen of the Sicilian vessels, and numerous prisonenv re- 
maining in the power of the victors. There is every reasoB 
to believe that Jayme could have taken his brother's galley 
on this memorable occasion, but that nature urged him to con- 
nive at its escape. Nor would he improve his advantage : in- 
stead of proceeding to the Sicilian coast, he returned to Na- 
ples, declared that he had fiilfilled his share of the treaty, -dnt 
V01..IIL K 
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Charles must now prosecute the war with the French and 
Neapolitans alone, and that he should return to his domiiiiaiu^ 
the ttfliurs of which demanded his presence. And return he 
did, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his fitther-in-law 
and the pope; nor would he, at any subsequent period, renew 
the unnatural strife.* 

joQQ 1*he part which Jayme took in the troubles of Gas- 
^ tile, especially his protection of the in&ntes de la C^da, 

laifiL ^ ^'^^ noticed on a former occasion.f In fomenting 
those troubles he had no regard lor the princess, but 
purely £»r his own advantage. Murcia was to be the reward 
<if his assistance ; but in tSbd, in a treaty with Fernando IV., 
he resigned all clajm to that important province, and, in 1309, 
in an interview with Alfonso XL, he not only confirmed the 
renunciation, but stren^ened the good understanding by the 

JiOBp^t of a matrimonial alliance tetween his eldest son, doo 
ayme, and a princess of Castile. As the destined bride was 
yet a diild, she was sent, in conformity with the manner of 
the times, to be educated at the court of Aragon; On the ap* 
proadi of the oeriod appointed for the solenmiaction of the 
nuptials^ the innuite, whose disobedience to the paternal conk* 
mands had before caused much mortification to the king,^ loinfly 
declared that he would not marry any one r that he was re- 
solved to resign his right to the crown, and enter the cloister. 
His fitther remonstratSi with him on the madness as well as 
ffuilt of a resolution which evidently rested on no reUgioor 
foundation^ and exhorted him to receive the hand of the prin- 
cess as the means of averting a war with Casdle. With ex- 
treme difficulbr he allowed himself to be conducted to the 
altar, — ^went through the ceremony with indifference, — and, 
on its ooDclosion, tefiised to greet his bride with the customary 
kiss of peace : he had previously protested against the union, 
which he declared he contracted only to please his father. In- 
stead of accompanying the princess to the palace, he silently 
withdrew to one of his usual haunts. His conduct, unexpected 
as it was unaccountable, filled the bridal company with sur- 
prise, the princess herself with the deepest mortification, and 
king Jayme with indignation. Being warned of the conse- 

* CtaroQieon Bareionenie, oeenon Chronieon YUaneni^ (ad calcem M aioK, 
Limes Hiapanlcas, col. 757—759.). Nicolas Bpecialis, Rerum BicalanuD, 
lib. iii. et iv. (apad eundem, et apud Muratoriam, Reram Italicaram Scrip* 
lONt, torn. x.> Anonymus, Chronieon Sicila, p. 872, tec (apod eaadem, 
aodemque tomo.i Anonymus, Diaria Neapolitana, ^ 1050, Ac. (apod 
eundara, torn. zxi.). Lodovicus de Raimo, Annates de Raimo, slve BnriM 
Hisiorfa Reram In Remo Neapolitano Oestanim, p. 235, Jbe. (apod eundem, 
torn, xxiii.). Locius Marineufl Sieulus, De Rebus Hispaaia), Mb. xi. (apod 
Sehottttm, Hispania Illustrata, torn. i.). Blancas, Rerum Arasonensiom 
Oommentarii, p. 063. (apudeundem, torn. iii.). Zarita*. Anales de Aragon, 
torn. I. lib. 5, eum aliis. 

t See the History of Castile and Leon, reigni of Enrique IV. and Al- 
UnuoXL 
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quences which might result from canduct so indecent, he re- 
plied that he knew them well; that he was firm in the reso- 
lution he had expressed of renouncing his rights of prinKK 
geniture, and that he would have neither bride nor crown. 
The king now insisted that the renunciation should be pub- 
lic. The states were accordingly ccmvoked at Tamgona, 
where the infante deliberately signed the act of his own ex- 
clusion, and where the necessary oaths were taken to prince 
Alfonso, his brother. 

History presents us with other instances in which princes 
kave voluntarily resigned the royal dignity; but some ade- 
quate motive has been always assigned l>r so extraordinary a 
stepi With some it has been love c^ ease, or apprehensicms 
of danger; with others an ardent spirit d devotion; with a 
few impaired health, or a contempt for human distinctioos. 
With don Jtcpae none of these considerations prevailed. 
He resigned ms dignity, and entered into a religious order, 
&»r no other end £an that, being freed from the mond re- 
Btraints inseparable from a hish station, he might abandon 
iumsel^ without shame, to the lowest debauchery. Knowine 
that if he chose one of the regular monastic orden^ ana 
oooBequently subjected himself to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
be should have little oppGortunity of gratifying his brutish 
inclinations^ he selected the military order of iftontesa, the 
meoabers of which were guilty of some vices. Of these fbiF- 
nication and drunkenness are known to have been practised 
in more isolated commanderies, and to an extent that called 
down the frequent reprimands of popes. We do not hear that 
the royal debauchee ever re^tted his choice : he appears to 
have persisted through life m his licentious course, without 
casting one repiningTook at the splendid scene hehadaban- 
doaed.* 

In the reign of Jayme, the Templars sustained the mn/na 
persecution to which allusion has before been madcf . 
being accused of heresy,— -a senseless and malicious | q|q 
accusation, as applied to the whole body,— the knights, 
to escape the fiuy of the multitude, threw themselves into 
their fortressea This act, which self-preservation rendered 
necessary, was represented to the king as an open rd^ion. 
He speedily collected troops^ and marched to reduce them to 
obedience; but, on his approach, the places submitted with- 
out a blow, the knights inmrming him that what they had done 
had been only in self-defence; that they were too loyal to 
oppose their liege lord ; and that as to the charge of hermy, 
they wished for nothing so much as an open trial The justice 

* This prinee would l^ave beeo » |)etttf rabject for Lord Byroo's pen thaa 
Bardaoapalus. 

} flee vpl. il p, jgo. 
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of their plea was ackncndedged by the king^; who^ not eofe- 
teot with restonng their possessbns, pubiiiued «n edict, fai 
which he rigoronmy forfaaide every species of insult to the 
knighta AikL when, in 131^ the <^er was abolished by the 
council of Vienna, he, in conjunction with the kings of Ca»> 
tile and Portugal, procured an honoraUe exemptiob fer thoK 
of Spain, who were allowed by the fiithers of the oooncfl to 
retain their po osoaB ionB during life. 

1^1 Mention has been tuready made that the soverngntjr 
P^ of Sardinia and Coraica was conferred by the pope on 

-tSha the king of Aragon; but though the iuTestitiire Was 

^^^ his, the national government dt Sardinia was in the 
hands of the Pisans, whose exactionB are said to have op- 
piessed, and their tyranny to have ezamerated, the nativea 
Li 1321, some of the nobles confederated, and sent a depotap 
tion to Javme, requesting him to wrest the iriand from the 
Ursannicu gDvemara, mo despised alike his authority and 
ueir pfivileM. To deliberate on the enterprise, he cotivoked 
hk states atlLerida, where the project was approved, and the 
necesaary supplies granted, and where don Sancho^ kii^ of 
Majorca, as ^e vaasal of the Axagonese ciown, engaged to 
femuii twenty galleys at his own expense. The prepaFatkn 
being completed, Jayme applied to the pope fer a sufarady : the 
latter, in me fear that if he became absolute ^master ca Sai^ 
dinia, he would probably take ^art in the war which still so 
furioosly raged respectmg Sicily, not only refused him the 
digfatest aid, but endeavored to turn him from his design. Bat 
he was resolute in his purpose, though prudence caused him 
to suspend the execution until the lowing aprin^. In the 
■ean time he sent a small reinferoement, imder lus son AI- 
fenso^ to aid hii partieants who were already in anns. Gag^ 
liari was invested, but was instantly relieved by the Pisans: 
the infente, however, continued the siege, and obtained a oon- 
eoderable advantage in the open field over the tioops of the 
republic In ldS4 the city capitulated, the Pisans beinff sdll 
left in the government, as vassals of Aragon, on the condition 
of their suirendenng the other fertresses and towns of Iho 
island. The following year, however, witnessed many oom- 
aotinnB, produced by the agents of the republic, who kbored 
to rsflain their lost domination ; so that the kmg vras com- 
peUed to send a second armament to reduce Cagliari, and 
tlMreby establish his authority. In 1396 that important plaoe 
snrrendered, and the Pisans abandoned the islancL 

^Qwr ^^ Jayme died in 1327, and was succeeded by his 

^^^' second son, Alfonso.* 

* Chronifloa Baieioaenw. neenon Cbronieon VUanenw (ubi aapra). Nieo> 
las Speeialii, Hiitoria BicoJa^ lib. ▼. (apud Muratoriura, Rerum italkaniiB 
Scriptoret, torn. z.)> Btella, Annal«a Genuenaet, p. 1000, dot. (apud eaiutouif 



Ai;poMso IV. was doomed to much annoyance ftom ^gcyr 
Ifae new omquest of Sardinia. In 1390 the Genoese, . 
incensed that the Catnlcnians, their rivals in commerce, ^ogg 
should have obtained a settlement in seas which they 
eonndered as exclusively their right, not only fomented a 
spirit of disBflfection among the isUnders, hut sent a fleet to 
invest the capitaL A blooc^ war ensued, the detaito of which 
would a£Ebrd little interest to the reader. Though the troops 
of Alfonso were usually succesEdRil, his loss was severe ; espe- 
ciall]^ as his enterprising enemies, not satisfied with opposmg 
him in Sardinia, inade some descents on the coasts of Uatalo- 
nia and Valencia, which they rawed with perfect impunity 
daring the ahsoice of his fleet Tb stay these hostilities the 
pope frequently interfered, but without efi^t: the Genoese 
msisted on an ample indemnificati(Mi fiv the expenses of their 
armaments ; the Aragonese would consent to none. Thus the 
warfare raged during the whole of this prince*s reign. 

Alfonso, like his predecessora, was not averse to encourage 
the rebellions which at this period almost continually afflicted 
Castile; but vidthout deriving any ultimate advantage ftom 
his ungenerous policy. If the intenial state of his own kuig- 
dom was tranquil, it vras not so in his own house. His eldest 
son and destined successor, don Pedio, offended that he had 
bestowed on Alfonso-Hinother son, by a secood wife — some 
domains of the crown, complained loudly of his prodigality. 
The cpieen, Leonora of Castile, at whose instigaticm the uiena- 
tion httd been made, cherished a deep resentment against her 
stepson. Pedro despised her anger; and, to moense her the 
more, seized on Xativa, which £bd been assigned to her on 
her marriage with his flither, and loudly proclaimed his in- 
tention of revoking every grant made by the king, whenever 
he should succeed to the sovereignty. It was net in Altoso's 
power to stifle these dissensions, which not only embittei^ 
lUB peace, but aggravated the hydrqpsical disease under which 
he had long siwred. He died at Barcelona, in 18%* 

torn. xniX Anonymut, Monamenu Pisani, p. 006, tte. (apud eondem, 
torn. xvX Anonymas, Diaria Neapolitana, p. 1060, &c. (apud eundem, 
torn. xxi.). Ladovkus de Raimo, Annates de Raimo, sive Historia Brevis 
Senun in Regno Neapolitano Geatarum, tc (apod eondem. torn, zxiii.). 
Paternio Catinensis, Sicani Reges, p. 164, tc Alao Luciua MaruiMis Sicn- 
Ins. Zurita, Blancat , ice nearly ubl supra. 

Fbr the lulian events of this and the foltowing periods, the less learned 
leader may oonsnlt. the comprehensive work of Bismondi, *' Histoire des 
Rtpubliqaes Italiennes du Moyen A|e,** in 16 vols. 8vo. If we do not refer 
to this Talnable work oftener, it is inm no want of respect to the author, 
taut from our wish to adhere as much as convenient to writers nearly oon- 
tempwary. 
* Chronicon Barcionense, necnon Chronicon Ylianense, col. 73A— 7JB. 
' (ad caleem Maroe, Limes Hispanicns) Nicoles Specialis, Renim SkuUnim, 
lib. v.— vili. (apiid Mnratoriuro, Renim Italicanim Scriptores, (om. x ) 
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~^ qaeen Leonora, apprehennye of the ootmcraeiioeB of 
1^ ber late quarrel with him, fled to Fnga, whenoa Ae 
^*'^' iai|doied the protectkii of her brother Alfinun^ laoif of 
Caetik. At the Hune time, she wrote to don Pedro^ ronrad* 
ing him that ihe wis his &ther's widow,— that her childm 
were his hrothera; and beseeching him to hoiy past remeah 
bnoces in ohlivicKL He replied that she need be under no 
apprehensioDS from him ; that his object was to procare a good 
uiiderstaDding with her and his faFOtners: yet soch was his do- 
plicity, that, at this very moment, his troops were redocing 
the fortresBes which belonged to her. Finding that Fraga was 
not sufficiently secure for her, she fled to ^banacin, on the 
oooflnes of Castile. Alfonso naturally enonsed his sister's 
eause : by his ambassadors he requested Pedro to fulfil the 
clauses in her fitvor contained in the will of the late king ; to 
oon&m her in the possesaion of the fortresses, reyemies, ap- 
panages, &C. to which she was so justly entitled. As Hie Ara- 
gonese kin^ was in no disposition, however he might pronise^ 
to see justice done the widowed queen and her o&prn^, and 
as he Imew that somethhig more than remonstranoes in^t be 
expected fiom the CestiUan, he leagued hims^ with that 
curse of the neis^borinff state, don Juan Manuel,* put his 
frontim In a state of defence, and collected troops. His fon»- 
aight was justified ly the event : a strong body of Castilian 
cavalry now hastened to Requena. His first step was to re> 
duce Ezehca, the patrimcmy of a baron who Ind espoused the 
queen's causa, and whom lie late king had constituted one of 
tbe executors ; but his nobles refused to invest it, on the plea 
that the j^foceeding was unjust, and an infraction on the piivi* 
leges of their body. However, he laid waste the aoironndii^ 
lerritoiT. To pimish this wanton violence, that baron, don 
Pedro Exerica, advanced with the Castilian troops into Vakn* 
cia, wh^re he collected abundant spoil To re-establiah tran- 
quillity in this kingdom, and restore peace between it and 
Castile, was now the anxious endeavor of the pope, who di»> 
patdied a legate to exhort the two kin^ to settle tiieir dispute 
by negotiations, and to insist on justice being done to queen 
Lecmora. The interests of the three parties were confided to 
three commissianers, one chosen by each ; but, owing to the 
demands of king Pedro^ their deliberations ended in nothing 



Stella, Annales Genuenses* omdoii AaonyauM, MoDomenta Ktaaa, «U 
npri. Lndovieofl de Raivo, AanateB de Raiiao, invp kravia Btotoria Mm- 
nim in Regno Neasolitano Gealaiuia, Ac p. 335. (afnd evndeai, tom. xxiii.)^ 
Paternio (^ttinensis, Sicani Reges, p. 104, ice Liueiiu Marineua Skulaa, 
De Rebttfl Hispania, lib. zi. (apud Scfaottiun, Hiipanica lUttstrata, torn. 1.). 
Rancas, Remm Arag onennum Commeiitarii, p. 606. (apod eandem, tOB. 
iii.) Zarita, Anales de Aragoa, torn. ii. lib. 7 ; cam multiB alUe. 
*SeeVol.U.prl93. ^ 
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heyoaA a BomenBion of actual hostilities. Some yosia bavii^ 
ela|i0ed, in 1B45 the king, so fiur from wishing to do his step* 
mother iustioe, endeavored to seize the domains belonciqg |o 
his two Drothers, Fernando and Juan, on the pretext that tha 
revenues of the crown were materially injured by the prodi* 
ffality of their common fiither. On the representaticxis o£ the 
Castilian kine, he again suspended, though he was fiur from 
abandoning, his purpose. Tne trouUf^B which agitated his 
kingdom, and to which we must now advert, will account fiar 
this temporary Ibrbeaianca 

The dissatiafiiction of some of Pedro's barons com- , n^ 
menced with his reign. Before their coranation his ^ 
predecessors had always passed into Catalonia, to con- |*|m 
firm the privileges and to receive the homage of the 
three states, the prelates, barons, and deputiea The Aragonese 
could not behold, without some jealousy, this precedence of a 
minor state ; and, on the present occasion, they inosted that 
Pedro should be crowned at Saragossa before his visit to Bar* 
eekma. The Catalonian lords tm deputies, in great discoid 
tent, withdrew from the capital and returned honSe. Another 
innovatioo gave oflfence to the clergy. Considering the pie> 
tensions of the holy see over the ki^^oni, Pedro was advised 
not to receive the crown from the archfaishop of SangosBa,>— 
as the act might be coDStrued into one of dependence on. the 
pope, — ^but to place it on his own head. Accordingly, after 
mass had been celebrated by that prelate, just as he had con- 
firmed the national laws and privileges^ he crowned himself 
amidst the acclamations of the pc^ulace. The Yalencians now 
petitioned him to pass into their capital, and confirm their 
privil^es, before visiting Catalonia ; and on his refiisal, his 
peference, as they considered it, of a province so much less 
important, vns highly resented by them. A fourth party he 
ofi^nded, in 1347, by purposing to set aside the order of suc- 
cession, as estahli^ea by don Jayme el Conquistador, which, 
on the failure of direct heirs male, called m the (bilateral 
male branches,— or, in other words, which enforced the Salic 
law. As Pedro, by his queen Maria of Navarre, had only a 
daughter — ^the in&nta Constanza — ^his brother don Jayme was 
the presumptive heir to the crown. To secure the succesmon 
to his daujfhter, he assembled twenty-two theologians and civil 
jurists, nineteen of whom readily sanctioned her right They 
anew that doiia Petronilla had not been excluded by the acci- 
dent of sex ; that in Navarre and Castile women were called 
to the succession; and they could not approve the arbitrary 
regulation of Jajrme L, nor recognize it as binding on his suc- 
cessors. But however weighty these reasons, Siey had no 
effect on the prince whom they tended to exclude, and who re- 
solved to vindicate his supposed claims by force. Amid the 
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elements of discontent which lay scattered on every nde, he 
had no difficulty in collecting means of resistance. Several 
of the great towns, and a laree proportion of the harons, de- 
clared tor him : in reveng^ ne was deprived by the kin^ of 
the government of Valencia. It was the impnidence, no leas 
than the fortme, of Pedro, to multiply his personal enemies. 
Hearing that his brother Fernando was in treaty for the hand 
of Leonora, in&nta of Portugal, he demanded and obtained 
(his queen was no more) that princess for himself" 
1 04,^ From the causes just detailed, and from the restless 
ambition of his barons, who constantly auned at dimin- 
ishiag the royal authority, a formidable conrederacy was soon 
'formed against the king. It consisted of prelates, barons, ma- 
gistrates, and a majority of the great towns ; of which four 
only, Huesca, Calatayud, Daroca, and Teruel, adhered to the 
royal interests. They formed themselves into a political union, 
and bound themselves by oath never to cease their opposition 
to the king mitil their privileges rested on some surer guar- 
antee than the royal engagement, and until the Sahc law be- 
came fundamental in the state. At the head of this league 
was don Jayme. A similar one was soon formed in Valencia, 
under the guidance of the infante Fernando. Both diligently 
raised troops to take the field against the king ; the latter o^ 
tained leave from Alfonso to raise 800 horse in Castile. To 
render their force resistless, both combined in the pursuit of 
the same object — the annihilation of the royal power — and en- 
^iged to assist each other whenever assailed by the troops of 
P^ro. Conscious of their united strength, they now loudly 
demanded the convocation of the states, which accordingly 
met at Saragossa, and which were, as usual, opened by the 
monarch. Seeing that some of the members were arm^, he 
left the assembly ; but the leaguers, who were surrounded by 
partisans, could well aff>rd to dispense with their weapons ; 
and he was persuaded to return, in the fermentation which 
prevailed, however, he saw that he must yield to violence ; 
and he made a secret protest against any concessions that 
might be wrung from him injurious to his royal authority. 
Among the demands made by the union, not the least obnox- 
ious was the nomination of his public officers by themselves, — 
a concession which, as before related, Jayme II. had been con- 
strained to grant, tmd which they insisted should thenceforward 
be held as a fundamental law of the realm. Pedro showed 
great reluctance to sanction it ; but on being told that, if he 
refused to do so, the states would immediately proceed to a 
new election, he no longer withstood the torrent From that 
moment, however, he resolved to effect the destruction of the 

. - - - ' - - !■■ m III _ II — - r-— ^ m r 

* Authorities, the Chronicon Barci»neiue and Vitanense, Lucius M^n* 
neus Siculus, Zurita, Blanca?, and others. 
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yoBoao, if not by ftroe, by comiptiaiL So well did he labors 
8D efficaciously were his gold and [vomiees distributed, that in 
a Hsw days he gained over a few of the most influential men^ 
bera As he knew that their example would oonstiain othera» 
he no longer feared to meet the fiiction. One day, shortly after 
the ooocession just menticmed, when others as exorbitant wei« 
demanded by don Jayme and the leaguers, he rose in great 
fiiry, taxed the infimte with treason ai2 rebeUion, as one whts 
witboat honor or fiuth, aimed at subverting the rcyal power, 
by workinjjf on the untutored minds of the people. - "[Hie o(ii> 
federates^ m oonstemation at his unexpected bdidness, and con- 
vinced of the bitter truths contained m ius invectives, stared 
at each other in astonishment, until one of them hastened to 
the door, and invited the populace to draw the swcnrd in de- 
fence of their riffht& A furious multitude, with arms in readi* 
ness, immediatdy entered, with the resolution of sacrificiqg 
the king and his partisB-nft Now his adherents drew their 
weapons, and pkccd themselves in a comer of the apartment 
(a hall in Hie monastezy of the preaching frtais at Saragoasa)! 
while all the nobles present, scandaliawd at this disgraceful 
outrage, anested the popular violenca The king soon closed 
the states, without vieldmg an v further to the demands of the 
unioii, and hastened into Catalonia, with the avowed purpose 
of collecting trooper to reduce the whoke bo^ to obedienoei 
.That the leaguers did not prevent his departure, was owing to 
the suspicions irreeastiUy ferced on their minds^ that there was 
treachery in their camp, and that he had more secret adherents 
than they had expected. He was feUowed to Barcelona by the 
infante don Ja^e, who sickened and died in that city, not 
without eospicions of poison.* 

The union of Valencia, nowise discouraged by the ^^i^ 
in mcceas of that of Aragon, immediately invested the 
fbrtresses which held far the king, whose troops they defeated 
befive Xativa. The in&nte Fernando, who was now pro- 
claimed lieutenant-general oi that province, and head of the 
confederacy, with a ferce estimated at 90,000, obtained a sec- 
cod victory over the royalists. Pedro now hastened from Bar- 
celona, to crush in person this formidable rebellion. Hearing 
of his march, the union of Aragon sent to that <^ Valencia a 
laige reinforcement, of which though a portion, through a 
lecent attachment to the crown, separated nom their compan- 
ion^ near 20,000 joined Fernando. That infimte was now at 
the head of near 60^000 men, with whom he purposed to in- 
vest Pedro in Murviedro. In vain did the king endeavor to 
detach him by bribes and promises from the umon, by invest- 

* The poisoninf, and that by command of the king, is expressly affirmed 
ky Kre Tomieh. The royal historian himself— for Pedro has left a liistoiT 
Of Us own actions and times-Hisaigna that event to natural cauies. 
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ing him with the lieutenancy of the monarchy, and by _ 

nizinff him as heir to the crown, m the event of a fiulure of 
male issue by the new queen. While this fruitlesB negoti&tion 
was pendhig, the inhabitants of Murviedro rose, seized both 
Idng and queen, and transferred them to Valencia, as a place 
of greater security. The popular disposition in that city ivas 
not more ft,vorable than in the other : though he was received 
miA much outward respect, a mob collected to sacrifice Citfo 
of his ministers, the reputed advisers of all his measures. That 
then: purpose would have been perpetrated, that he himself 
would have run great risk, is certain, had he not, through tiie 
advice of a fiiitiS^ servant, adopted an extiaordinary expe- 
dient, but one well calculated to overawe tliem. He mounted 
his horse, brandished a club in his hand, rode fearlesdy aniGSig' 
them, and upbraided them for their violence. The result 
showed that the adviser had no mean knowledge of the peo- 
ple of that day, of their fear of royal authority, of their levity, 
and liability to captivation by whatever was unusual. Shoats 
of ** The king fer ever !" succeeded the deep-breathed curses 
and savage yells which the moment befere airose; and the 
monarch was triumphantly accompanied to one of the saburh& 
Thither the disconcerted chie& of the league, Fernando among' 
the rest, repaired, to yield him his accustomed honors. With 
well-dissemUed courtesy, he received the arch-rebel; pub- 
lished an amnesty fer aU who had taken up arms ; and, on* 
leaving the city, conceded to the Valencians the privileges 
which the union had demanded. In the mean time his parti- 
sans were not inactive in Catalonia : he had soon an army on 
foot, with which two of his senerals attacked, defeated, and 
took Fernanda The inftnte, however, firom fear ci the king's 
vengeance, wi^s conducted into Castile. Pedro himself ad- 
vanced against Sara^possa, the very strong-hold of fiiction. 
One instance of ill fertune had damped, as much as success 
had encouraged, the rebels : they received him with great hu- 
mility, renounced the privileges of the union, and threw them- 
selves wholly on his mercy. Thirteen of the most obnoxious 
ringleaders were put to death ; the rest he pardoned. In an 
assembly of the states, which he was no longer afraid of con- 
iroking, the ricos homes and deputies soleimdy renewed the 
renunciation ci the absurd privileges claimed by the union : 
in presence of them all, the king tore in pieces the registered 
act of that body, but at the same time he confirmed his sub- 
jects in the possession of all their ancient rights. Aragon was 
now pacified ; its union was no more : but Valencia remained 
in rebellion. Having assembled a fermidable army, Jayme 
marched into that province, and, in a general battle p^ipar the 
capital, triumphed over the leaguers Valencia immedktely 
fiurrendered at discretion. In Uie tot trani^rt of his fiiry, 
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he intended to level the walls with the gnmnd, to raze every 
Bouse, and to convert the site into pasture land ; but his fau:- 
hanan ferocity yielded to the remonstrances of' his advisers^ 
who could not consent to the sacrifice of that ancient and 
noble city. Thus in a few shcnrt months was this vast confed- 
eracy dissipated, and by none other than the most ordinary 
means.* 

On the termination of these troubled scenes, Leonora -.a^ 
and aae of her sons took refuge in Castile. But mis- ^^ 
fortunes assailed them there, superior, perhaps, to any -.nSj 
which would have be&llen them in Aragon. How the 
in&nte Juan was murdered at Bilbao, and Leonora herself in 
the castle of Castro Xeres, by order of Pedro the Cruel, has 
been related in the reign of tliat monarch.! Fernando, indeed, 
escaped the vengeance of the tyrant ; but, as we shall soon 
see, a fiite no less tragical awaited l^m. The misunderstand* 
ing between the two Pedros commenced in 1356, on the re- 
fusal of the Castilian to restore a prize made at sea by one df 
his Biscayan pirates. The second ofience vras committed by 
an admiral of Catalonia, who, under tbe eyes of the CastilLan, 
captured two Pisan vessels — a power with y^hich the Aragon- 
ese were at war--in the port of Santa Maria. With some 
justice, the Castilian remonstrated against the vicdation of a 
neutral port; and on the refusal of ms brother sovereign to 
make satisfacdon for it, he levied a heavy contribution on the 
Catalan inhabitants of Seville, and declared war against Ara- 
gosL Hostilities now commenced, with various success and 
nuiny suspensions. It was the policy of the Anufonese to en- 
gage in his service the discontented barons of Castile, es- 
pecially of Enrique, count of Trastamara, who in the sequel 
succeeded Pedro the CrueL In this war&re the count was a 
useful auxiliary to the Aragonese king ; but whenever a truce 
was made, he had reason to complain that his services were 
no lon^r remembered ; since one of the conditions invariably 
was^ that he should be expelled from Aragon. On the other 
hand, the infimte Femanao was sometimes leagued with the 
Castilian. In 1357, Pedro took Taragona aj^ some other 
fortresses; but he lost Alicante and Orihuela. In 1359, his 
fleet infested the coast of Valencia, insulted Barcelona and 
Ivi^a. The same year, however, his generals were defeated 
by land, and the following witnessed the recovery of Taia- 

* Locius Marineus SMculut, De Rebus Hispanie, lib. xi. (apud Schottam, 
Hispania Illustrata, tom. i.). Zuriu, Anales de Aragon, torn. ii. lib. 7. 
Blaiicas, Rerum Arayonensium Commentarii, p. 6G8. (apud ScboUnm, tom. 
in.). Ferreraa, Histoire Ginirale d'Espagnc, by Hermilly, tom. v. The 
dirontelea of Pedro Lopez de Ayala and £()drigo Sanchez, and the Navar- 
reae biatory of Moret, alao throw incidental light on theae troubled tl'ans- 
actions. 

t See Vol. II. p. 203, 303. 
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gona. Such were invariably the indecisive results of this de- 
sultory war&re — ^results which it would be useless to particu* 
kurize. In general, the success of the v^r rested with the Cas- 
tiliao. In 1363, through the interference of the papal legate, 
the first peace was made, the secret conditions of which were 
of an atrocious character. Pedro of Araeon engaged not only 
to remove by death the obnoxious brothers of the Castiliaiiy 
but his own, the in&nte Fernanda The latter, by some 
means, arrived at the knowledge of the fiite intended him ; 
but, his confidence bein^ restored by the artful hypocrisy of 
his brother, he did not either arm in his own defence, or con- 
sult his safety by flight Having one day dined with the Ara- 
gonese king, and left the table to enter into another apart- 
ment, an ^cer of the household desired him to surrender 
himself prisoner : he refhsed, and, on soldiers advancing to 
seize him, drew his sword for a vigorous defence. But the 
contest was unequal, though he and two or three of his friends 
who were with him made a desperate defence, and killed 
some of their assailants; he and they at length fell before the 
eyes, and by the encouragement, of count ^irique of Castile, 
his vindictive enemy.* A servant of that count was the finit 
who dealt the victim a lata! blow. Enrique himself vms ami- 
ed— doubtless because Pedro foresaw that his new ally of Cas- 
tile would not fulfil his engagements ; perhaps, also, because 
he himsdf had no disposition to do sa His anticipations were 
iright: war was renewed by the CastUian. His operations 
were as indecisive as those of the former. If Valencia was 
invested by the Castilians, the siege was raised on the ap- 
proach of the Aragonese ; and if two or three important for- 
tresses were gaind by the former, they were shortly after re- 
covered by the latter. Seeingthat the war did not and could 
not lead to any result, in 1365 Fedro concerted with the count 
of Trastamara the invasion of Castile, and the dethronement 
of the Castilian king. The aid which Enrique obtained from 
France, the fiite of his first and second invasions, we have al- 
ready related.f But the Aragonese king — so true it is that 
no honor can long subsist among the wicked — was never on 
eood terms with the new king of Castile. He insisted on 
Murcia, which Enrique, while count of Trastamara, had agreed 
to resign, in the event of his obtaining the Castilian throne ; 
and on the refusal of that prince to dismember so important a 
province from the crown^ not only coolness, but actuaJl hostili- 
ties, between the two kingdoms were preparing. But those 

"^ — ■ "- - - _ I 

* Enrique'! enmity ig sofficiently explained by the fkct tbat Fernando 
wuM the next heir to the Castilian crown ; his mother, Leonora, being tab 
sister of king Alfonso of Castile. By his murder the right deTolvad on the 
king of Portugal. See Vol. II. p. 214. 

t Vol. II.. reign of Pedro the Cruel. 
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liostilities were soon averted by the papal legates; umI th« 
trace ims, from time to time, prolonged^ uii^l 1^4, wbcB 
peace was finally arranged between the two monarchy''' 

The foreign transactions of Pedro were of some im- i<mk3 - 
portajice. £i 1338 began his misintelligence with dcm Ti^ 
j^jme, king of Majorca, whose dethronement he ap* \^q 
peaiB to have meditated from the commencement of his •'*^^* 
reign. Though, in 1339, Jayme did homage for his kingdoiiiy 
his destruction was no less resolved ; his unpopular rule— 
unpopular, because tyrannical and rapaci0us^--anorded Pedro 
well-founded hopes of success. The islanders compkined to 
the Aragonese king of the su^rings they ecidured ; praying 
that their kingdom might be incorporated with his, and prom- 
ising to join him whenever he diould send an armament to 
eSect that end. His promise was confirmed by an embasqr 
from the king of France, who informed him that Jayme hail 
long aimed at independence, and was even then preparing" to 
erect the standard of revolt The foUowing year he artmlly 
drew up a list of grievances, more imaginary than real ; and 
cited his vassal to appear^ within twenty-six days, at Barcelo- 
na, to answer them. As the latter disregarded the sumsnons^ 
he was declared contumacious and rebelEou^ and deprived dl 
the fiefs he held from the Aragonese crown. Through the 
interference of the pope, however, Clement VI, w'ho was 
anxious to restore peace between them, Pedro was pensuaded 
to have an interview with Jayme in Barcelona. But the con- 
duct of the former, on this occasion, was marked by equal 
violence and duplicity. Having invented a plot by which he 
pretended that his liberty was in danger, — ^that his person was 
to be seized, and conveyed to Majorca, — ^he used it as a pre- 
text for forcibly detaining his sister, the wife of don Jayme. 
In vain did the latter demand his queen, and complain of the 
vidatkm of the safe-conduct which had been granted him : 
loudly disclaiming all allegiance to his brot&r-in-law, he 
sought his ships, returned to Majorca, and, in the impotence 
of iiis passion, declared war against Aragon, thereby sealing 
his own ruin. In 1343, don Pedro sailed with a fcHrmidable 
armament, landed in Majorca, and was immediately joined by 
the islanders. Thus universiJly deserted, Jayme fled, leavuig 
the three islands in the power of his brother-m-law. In oppo 
sition to the remonstrances of the pope, who compassionate d 

* Pedro Lopez de Ayafa, Cronicas de los Reyes de Castilla (in regno dott 
Pedro). RodericuB Santiua, Historia Hiraanica, para iv. cap. 14. (aputf 
Schottum, Bispania Illustrata, torn, i.)- L<ucius MarioeuB Siculus, D^ Re* 
bus Hispaniffi, lib. xi. (apud eundem, torn. i.). Franciscus Tarapha, De 
Regibus Hispanise, p. 563. (apud eundem, in eodemque tomo). Alfonaut ft 
Cartbagena, Anaeepbalsoais, cap. 88. (in eodem tomo). Zurita, Analea d«i 
Aragon, torn. ii. lib. 7. Hieronymus Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Com' 
mentarii, p. 673, iac. (apud Schottum, torn. iii.). 
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always diBpoeed to take opposite sides: if one declared feg 
Anson, the other was sure to league with the republic. 
SeeSig that the entire extinction of the strife was hopeless, — 
that hostilities might be protracted for years, — he returned in 
a few months to his dominions. Thus the war continued; 
subject, indeed, to many suspensions, through the good offices 
of the popes, who were solicitous for peace, and who often 
prevailed on the parties interested to send plenipotentiaries 
for the purpose, m 1368 the judge of Arborea, who had for 
yearS) in defiance of Pedro, exercised sovereign sway over a 
considerable portion of the island, attempted to gain the whole, 
defeated the Ara^nese, and circumscribed their dominion to 
the capital and the few fortresses on the coast. To oppose 
this formidable baron, Pedro raised up another native of great 
hereditary influence, who checked the victor in his career, 
and even recovered several fortresses. But though, from the 
peace which had been made between Pedro and Sie Genoese, 
ne could procure no assistance from the republic, he was not 
discouraged; nor, when a powerful reinforcement arrived in 
aid of his viceroy, did he show any signs of submission : he 
threw himself into one of his fortresses, where he defied the 
zoyal forces. In 1373 the republic again armed, and joined 
him. He besieged Cagliari, while his allies invested Algeri; 
and though both held out, it was only in the hope of ultimate 
succor &om Spain. Had not his death intervened, this enter- 
prising man would have assuredly attained the sovereignty of 
the isknd ; but his son and successor, unequal to the task of 
continuing his OToat work, was unable to expel the Aragonese. 
On the tragictd death of his son, whose tyranny roused the 
people to arm, and put him to death, the war was conducted 
with vigor by his sister Leonora until 1386, when a kind of 
compromise was effected between the Genoese and Uie king 
of Aragon. Each power agreed to abandon to the other cer- 
tain ports and dock-yards for the construction of ships. Leon- 
ora was confirmed in the extensive dominions left her by her 
&ther and brother ; and a full amnesty was granted to all po- 
litical offenders. Bat this divided sovereignty was but a poor 
compensation for the blood and treasure which had been ex- 
pended. The obstinacy of Pedro, in retainiog possession of 
an island which experience had shown would never willingly 
own his sway, which had already cost him so many successive 
campaigns, drew on him the ftequent remonstrances of his 
states, and the refusal of supplies. 

2^%!^ As if one ruinous war for an unattainable object were 
^ not sufficient, on the death of Frederic king (£ Sicily, 

1384 ^ 1877, who had married his daughter Constanza, he 

claimed that crown, and showed a disposition to arm in 

defence of his claim. Frederic EL left no male iamie ; and as^ 
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by the will of Frederic I., females were excluded from the 
succession, he applied to the pope for its ratification. But 
Maria, daughter of Frederic, in conformity with the last will 
of that prince, had ascended the throne ; and her risHht was 
sanctioned by Gregory. If the new queen, as the pontm justly 
observed, was incapacitated by her sex, what became or 
Pedro's ri^ht, who could claim only as the descendant of the 
priincess Constanza, daughter of Manfred ? However convincing 
this reply, it had no efiect on the king, who, in 1379, equipped 
a fleet, for the purpose of taking forcible possession of the 
crown; but, when on the eve of embarkation, he was per- 
suaded to relinquish hisi purposes b^ his advisers, who repre- 
sented to him, that one so fruitful m policy as he was, could 
not &il to attain his end by milder and surer meana He soon 
proved that he was fully deserving their confidence in his po- 
litical manceuvring. Hearing that the regent of the island 
had agreed to marry the princess with a baron of Milan, he 
caused the destined bridegroom to be intercepted at sea. At 
the same time, one of his partisans scaled by night the walls 
of the castle of Catania, where the princess resided under the 
care of her guardian, and bore her away to another fortress. 
Maria was subsequently brought into Aragon, and married hv 
her grandfather to the infante don Martin, another of his gnmd- 
children. He thus hoped, that, if he himself could not be re- 
cognized as king, the crown would at least remain in his 
family, and perhaps, at no distant day, be incorporated with that 
of Aragon. But for the obstinacy of his eldest son and heir, 
don Juan, who, in 1384, became a widower, whom he wished 
to marry with the young princess, but who secretly formed 
the indissoluble connexion with a French princess, tiie efiect 
of his policy would have been an immediate union of the two 
crowns. It may, however, be doubted whether such a union 
was desirable ; since, fi'om the distance of the two kingdoms, 
and the contiguity of the island to Naples, it could not long 
have been perpetuated. 

The ambition of Pedro was insatiable; but it was jgoo 
also senseless, as it grasped at impossibilities. Hearing ^ 
that some people of Athens and Patras, who were of ^gg^ 
Aragonese extraction, — ^the descendants of the crusa- 
ders, who had conquered this duchy, — ^had risen to establish 
his domination, he sent an armament to their aid, and was ul- 
timately acknowledged. It need, however, be scarcely ob- 
'served, that possessions so for removed from the seat of power 
would yield but a nominal allegiance, and would soon be lost 
But there was no advantage, however small in magnitude or 
transient in duration. Which he was not at all times' readv to 
grasp, — generally without much regard to the rights or leel- 
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ings of others. The avidity with which, in 1366, he eeized 
on the city of Taragona, the govemment aod sovereignty of 
which had long rested with the archbishops of that see, is 
affirmed bv some historians to have been the cause of his 
death.* > He died early in the month of January, 1387, after 
an agitated reign of fifly-one years. 

The duplicity of this monarch was only equalled by hm 
violence : of sincerity and justice he was wholly destitute ; 
and in savage barbarity he was scarcely exceeded by his name- 
sake of Ci^tile. His behavior to a papal legate, who ei^ 
forced in the apostolic court certain ecclesiastical dues, is too 
diaracteristic to be unnoticed. Some of the persons aa whom 
this tax fell, (which was doubtless an unpopular one,) and who 
had been excommunicated for refusing to pay it, complained 
to Pedra He sent for the legate, whom he required to stay 
the proceedings, and remove the ban. The churchman re- 
fused, even when confined to a close prison, to forego the 
rights of his order. Further severities were now devised : he 
was dragged £rom his prison, stripped of his canonicals, and 
hung by Sie feet from Uie top of a high tower, with an inti* 
mation that he would be suffered to fall from his elevated po- 
aitioD, and consequently be dashed to pieces, if he any longer 
refused to yield the pomt in dispute. The terrified canon, now 
half dead, consented to whatever was demanded. Not so his 
master the pope, who compelled Pedro not only to allow the 
levying the tax, but, fierce as he was by nature and habit, to 
submit to a suitable penance for the sacrOege. With many 
of the vices and none of the virtues of humanity, he was 
neither loved nor respected ; but, in return, he was feared. It 
is impossiUe not to admire his constancy in reversei^ : he de« 
viated not from his purposes, nor suffered his mind to be d&* 
pressed, in the most critical periods of his reign, — and few 
princes were ever placed in circumstances more critical ;— ^ 
yet he almost uniformly gained his end. Justice must also 
allow that, whatever were his personal vices, he was no enemy 
to the lowest class of his people. 

During the reign of this prince, the era of Caesar was abol- 
ished, and the Christian adopted for the two chief kingdoms 
of Spain ,* in 1350 at Saragossa, and in 1383 at Segovia.t 

• St. Thecla, patroness of the church of Taragona, appeared to him, up- 
braided him with impiety, and gave him so good a box on the ear, or smack 
in the Atce, that he never recovered from it. " £st& rouy recibido que fue 
contieado de la mano de Dios, y se le aparecio en vision Santa Tecia, la 

aual le hirio de una palmada en el rostro, y que este fue la ocasion de sd 
olencia."— Zvrtta, ii. 388. Who would expect Ferreras, a writer of tlw 
eighteenth centiiry, to believe such a relation ? 

t Stella, Annales Genuenses (apud Muratorium, Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 
tores, torn, xvii.). Anonymus, Diaria Neapolitana (apud eundem, torn. xxi.). 
Annales de Raimo, sive brevis Historta Rerum in Regno Neapolitaao gesta- 
rum, &c. p. 230, &c. (jtpud eundem, torn, xxiii.). Lucius Marineus Siculus, 
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Iq 1887, JvAN L was peaceably 8clmowled^[8d. Hift y^^ 
aooession was regarded with great apprehensioQ by his ' 
«tepinother» Sibilla (the late £iig led four ladies to the altar), 
who, since 1384, had been his open enemy. The reason of 
this animosity was here, as in former cases, the eagerness of 
the Idng to idienate the crovm domains in favor of his new 
queen and her family, and the indignant opposition of the 
heir apparent At one time, so vindictive was Uie queen, that 
4Bhe had expelled the in&nte from the palace, and had prober 
bly instigated her uxorious husband to try hun, and exclude 
him frcnn the succession ; but the protection of the grand jus- 
ticiajy of Aragon had screened him from her malice : now, it 
was her turn to dread his displeasure. Just before the death 
<if Pedro^ she fled from Barcelona, accompanied by her brother ; 
they were pursued by the OataJonians ; were brought back, 
and imprisoned until the pleasure of the new monarch, who 
then lay ill at Gerona, could be learned. On his recovery, he 
haateneid to that city ; caused the queen to be tried as a witch, 
who had enchanted the late king, and several of her kindred 
and servants as accomplices, ^me of the latter were exe- 
cuted ; and she herself would probably have shared the same 
fiite, but for the interference of the papal legate, and more 
«till for the facility with which she restored the fortresses con- 
ferred on her by her royal husband. These possessioDS were 
immediately transferred to the new queen. 

The eagerness which the new kins showed to gratify ne^ 
his queen Violante, surprised and o&nded the Aragon- . 
•eae. As her disposition was gay, she insisted on eon- -i^aa 
T^ing the palace into a theatre : balls, concerts, the- *^' 
atrical representations, and the exhibitions of the gajra ciencia, 
succeeded each other without intermission. As the Aragon- 
'ese themselves were too sober or too dull to excel in such di- 
versions, professors were brought from France, and even 
schools established for instruction in the idle art. It became 
not merely the relaxation, but the business of life ; the duties 
of government were neglected or despised, until remonstrances 
boSi frequent and loud fell on the royal ear. Apparently, 
however, they produced little effect, beyond the convocation 
of the states at Monzon, to deliberate on this pernicious nov- 
elty. There the prelates, nobles, and deputies insisted that 
he should expel from his palace his singers and dancers, his 

]>e Rebus Hispanic, lib. xi. (apud Schottura, Hispania Ulustrata, torn. i.). 
Zarita, Analea de Aragon, torn. ii. lib. 8— 17. Blancas, Rerum Aragonen- 
«iuin Commentarii, p. 673, &c. (apud Schottum, torn. iii.). Paternio Cati- 
neniiig, Sicani Reges, p. ]25, &,c. Ferreras, Hisioire G^n6rale d'Espagne, by 
Hermiily, torn. v. See also Appendix E. 

For the Italian events of this period, we again refer to Sismondi'i oom- 
lirelieBsive work, Histoire des R^publiques Itaiiennes du Moyen Age, in 
U vpla. Svo. PariSj 1836. 
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bufSxmsand his poets — above all, dona Carraza ViUaragtiCf 
one of the queen's ladies, and the chief promoter of sach focHe* 
rie& At first he resisted this interference with his royal re- 
creations; but when he perceived that his barons were in 
earnest, ibsX they were even preparing to arm for his moral 
reformation, he yielded : the fiddlers were dismissed, and widi 
them the obnoxious lady. 

^noTk "^he short reign of this prince was not witfaoat its 
f^ trouble& Having repelled an invasion of the licen- 

.^. tious disbanded troops of the south of France, headed 

id^o. j^y ^g count d*Arma^ac, he was harassed by the io' 
surrection of those most resuess and faithless of subjects, the 
Sardinians. As usual, the efi&rts of his generals to repress it 
were but partially successful The afiairs of Sicily were not 
more promising. There was a party there in the interests cf 
fVance, whicl^ during the continued absence of the yoong 
queen, Maria, the wife of the infante don Martin, broke out 
into open rebellion, and seized on several strong places. Ncr 
when the queen and her husband returned to the island (in 
13d2), accompanied by a strong body of AragcHiese cavalry, 
did tiie rebels submit : in 1393 they were strong and auda* 
cious enough to besiege their queen m Catania ; and the place 
would certaioly have been compelled to capitulate^ but ftr the 
arrival of anodier reinforcement from Spain. None of these 
commotions appear to have occasioned king Juan the least 
anxiety : he resumed his diversions, that of hunting especially, 
with as much eagerness as before, leaving the cares of- gov- 
ernment to his queen. One day, while occupied in this fiivar- 
ite occupation in the forest of Foja, he fell fix)m his horse, and 
was killed on the spot^ 

1395 ^^ receiving intelligence of this catastrophe, Ara- 
* gon, Catalonia, and Valencia proclaimed Don Mastdi, 
brother of the late king, who was then in Sicily, supporting 
the rights of his son and daughter-in-law, sovereigns of that 
island. This choice gave great umbrage to MatSiieu count 
de Foix, who had married the eldest daaghter of Juan, and 
who contended that the crown belonged to him in her ri^t 
He collected troops and penetrated into Catalonia; but he 
found the inhabitants averse to his pretensions, and indignant 
at his proceedings. As the states were sitting at Saragossa, 
he now adopted the wiser mode of deputing ambassadors to 
that assembly, with instructions to espouse his rights, which, 
according to the laws of legitimate succession, were well 
founded. But Aragon had seen only one female sovereign^ 
dona PetroniUa, and had for some time been inclined to con- 
sider the Salique law as tacitl y in force. The count met with 

* Authorities,— the Chronicles in Muratori, Lucius Marineus Siculoa, 
Paternio Qatinensis, Zurita, Ferreras, and fcany others. 



AMnukebotfathereandatBucelona; but he hoped that ann» 
ymmm be more efl^tual than arguments; and, with a Beoond 
and noore numerous army, he invaded Aragon. There he and 
his oounteflB solemnly assumed the royal title and arms, and 
reduced several towns, anxmg which was Balbastro; but hi» 
rear was so harassed, and such was the scarcity of piovisionfl^ 
that he was soon compelled to retire into Navarre by way of 
Hnesca, Bolca, and Ayerba. 

Having pacified Sicily, in appearance at least, and «nga 
caused h& son and daughter-in-law to be acknowledged ^*'^^* 
hv the rebels, Martin, who seons to have been in no anxiety 
aoout the security of his Jdngdcxn, proceeded to Sardinia uad 
Corsica, with the view of restoring tranquillity also in those 
iriands. As, during his presence, hostilities were suspended, 
he indulged the hope that his sway would henceforth be estab- 
lished. On landing at Barcelona, in Id9f7, he declared the 
count and countess de F(hx traitors to the state, and their am- 
ple domain in Catalonia confiscated. The following year he 
convoked his prelates, Dawns, and deputies at Saragossa, and 
caused his son, the Sicilian king, to be acknowledged his suo- 
coflHo r; it was also decreed that Sicily and Aragon should ftr 
ever be united under the same sceptre. The count de Foiz 
was soon afterwards forced to recross the F^^nees; and his 
death, without issue, freed the king, if not irom a fiymidahle» 
from a troublesome rival. 

No sooner had Martin arrived in Spain, than Sar- , ^^^ 
dinia again became the theatre of civil war. It was f^ 
foment^ by pope Booi&ce, who, incensed that the J^Lq 
Aiagonese had acknowledged the rival |x>ntiff. Bene- ^^' 
diet, ccmforred the fie& of Sardinia and Sicily on the count de 
Mcdineto. Fortunately for the king, a papal investiture was 
not all-powerful : to give it effect, an armament was required, 
and he could raise a greater one than his rivaL He speedily 
caused reinforcements to be sent to both islands: in the for- 
mer they could do no more than restrain the open hostilities 
of the rebels; in the latter they restored tranquillity. And, 
though this tranquillity was disturbed on the death of the 

Sueen, Maria, in 1401, who, as she left no issue, bequeathed 
ie crown to her husband, yet, as the Sicilian king was heir 
to luch extended states, his alliance was sought by the great- 
est princes, and he easily triumphed over mternal agitation 
and external intrigue. (The following year he received the 
hand of the princess Blanche of Navarre.) But Sardinia con- 
tinued torn by the two parties, — one in &vor of the native 
&inOy of Arborea, the otner dt the lawful monarch. In 1406» 
the Sicilian king, indignant at seeing a portion of his future 
bheritance thus wasted, sent a body of troops to oppose the 
diief rebel ; and, the following year, accompanied by a greater. 
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he himself passed into that ishmd. Having ato leeeived • 
powerful aid from his fiither, he marched against the head of 
the rebels, Brancaleon Doria, who, with 18,000 In&iitrj, ctid 
not refuse the battle. It ended in a complete triumph mr the 
king, and was followed by the surrender of an important for- 
tress. As the heat of the weather began to be intensely felt, 
the victor returned to Cagliari. That heat, and the festivities 
consequent on his success, threw him into a fever, which, 
though not in itself &tal, he is said to have rendered so by in- 
contmence.* He died on the 24th of July, 1409.t 
1410 ^ ^^ death of this prince, Martin and the Aragon- 
* ese were anxious to name a successor to the crown. 
Of the princes who could show any pretensions to the dig- 
nity, the chief were, first, the count of Urgel, who descended 
in the male line from ^e royal house, and whom the kuig 
made vicar-general of the realm ; secondly, the duke d'Anioa, 
who had married the infanta Violante, daughter of the late 
king Juan I. ; thirdly, the in&nte Fernando, regent oS" Cas- 
tile, whose mother was the prmcoss* Leonora, sister of the 
reignmff king, don Martin ; and, fourthly, don Alfonso of Ara- 
gon. The fierce rivalry of these candidates, and the factions 
which be^m to agitate the kingdom, so disgusted Markin, that 
to disappoint them all, though advanced in years, he married 
Margarita, daughter of the count de Prades, and a princess of 
the royal house of Aragon. He next sent troops to pacify 
Sardinia and Sicily, which were again torn by hval dissen- 
sions. In the former, his generals were successful in two 
decisive engagements; in the latter, he caused the regency 
to be confirm^ in the widowed queen, Blanche. In 1410 he 
died without issue, and before the settlement of the disputes 
concerning the succession. This prince had not vigor to nde 
spirits so turbulent as the Aragonese ; he could not enibfce 
the administration of justice. Several families, mutually and 

* According to Pdre Tomich, he died of the plague ; but Laarentius Valla 
disproves this statement by the &ct that none besides the king died on that 
occasion. Zurita gives the true cause :— ** Martin de Apartal aHade otra 
causa, por donde le sobr^vino la muerte, que creyendo que avia convale- 
cillo le devaron por complazerle una donzella, que era hennossissima j 
siendo muy rendido a aquel vicio le acabo la vida." Tom. ii. fol. 453. Fer- 
reras (supposing Hermilly to have correctly interpreted him) is very incor- 
rect in this place : — " La il s^amouracha extr^mement d^une Jeune fille, et, 
ayant pass^ une nuit avec elle, il porta si loin son incontinencet qu*il flit 
attaqu6 d'une fidvre maliffne, qui le pr^cipita au tombeau." Tom. vi. p. 1S9. 

t Laurentius Valla, De Rebus & Ferdlnando Aragonie Rege Gestis, lib. ii. 
(apud Schottum, Hispania niustrata, -tom. i.). Lucius Marineus Stculosi 
De Rebus Hispania, lib. iz. p. 398. (apud eundem, eodemque tomo.) BlaDcas» 
Rerum Aragonensium Commentarii (apud eundem, p. 677, &c.j. Zurita, 
Anales de Aragon, torn. ii. lib. 10. Stella, Annales Genuenses (apud Mo- 
ratorium, Rerum Italicarum Bcriptores, torn. xvii.). Anonymus, Diaria 
Neapolitana (apud eundem, torn, xzi.) Ludovicus ae Raimo, Annales de 
Rairao, sive Brevis Historia Rerum in Regno Neapolitano Gestarum (apud 
eundem, torn, xxiii.) Paternio Catinensis, Sicani Reves, p. 1S9, too. Fene* 
ras, Histoire Gen^afe d'Espagne. by Hermilly, torn. vi. 
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hereditarily^ hostile, took up anns, and pursued each other with 
the most vmdictiye feelings. Tranquillity was at length le* 
stored, through the armed exertions of the grand justiciary. 
The death of Martin was followed by troubles greater -lAin 
than any which had yet afflicted the kingdom. In j^i | 
AragY», three or four of the most powerful enemies, '^^^^' 
whose dissensions had for some time disturbed the public tran- 
quillity, openly paraded their armed partisans, Glared for 
different candidates, and made war on each other. In Valen- 
cia, two factions sharpened their weapons, and ultimately came 
to blows ; the (me in fiivor of the in&nte Enrique, the other 
of the count of Uigel. In Sardinia, the viscount de Narbonne, 
who on the materml side was related to the rebellious fiunily 
of Arborea, and who aspired to the power formerly held by 
that fimuly, had a numerous party, and was enabled to make 
some important conquests. In Sicily, the regent, the widowed 
queen Blanche, had to sustain a siege by a fiusticm which aimed 
at the supreme authority, and from the persecution of which 
she was not rescued for some months. In short, everywhere 
were the laws disregarded— everywhere were violence and 
blood triumphant. Though Catalonia was at first tranquil, that 
province was soon harassed by the irruptions of the count de 
Foix, who, in the fear that his pretensions would not stand the 
test of deliberation, endeavored to overawe the states. To 
restrain the angry passions of the nobles, Benedict, the rival 
pope, passed into Aragon : his voice could not hush the storm, 
which seemed to acquire fury in proportion to its duratiDU. 
The indiscretion of the count de Foix soon alienated the par- 
liament of Catalonia, with whose order to disband his troops 
he neglected to comply. In Aragon, the archbishop of Sara- 
gossa was no less hosole to his pretensions. To remove this 
prelate was now the resolve of Antonio de Luna, head of the 
Ani^nese &ction in &vor of the count de UrgeL As a truce 
had just been concluded between the hostile parties, don An- 
(ooio solicited an interview with the archbisfiop, each to be 
accompanied by a certain number of horsemen : it was to take 
place m the highway from Almunia to Almonazid. As tiie 
churchman proceeded, he was met by the count de Luna with 
twenty lancers— two hundred had been hid behind a hill — and 
the conference began. Tlie object of Antonio was to quarrel 
with the prelate, and therein liave something like a pretext 
for the deed he meditated. Finding that the latter would 
strenioously support the in&nte of cWile, he at length d^ 
manded in a fiinous tone, ** Shall the count de Urgel be Inns 
or not 1"—" Not while I live !" replied the other. " He shall, 
whether you live or die," rejoined the count, who at the same 
time struck him with his mailed hand on the face. Seeing 
that mischief was intended, the archbishop, pushed his mule to 
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eicape, and his domefltics endeavored to save him; bat, atf 
most of them were unarmed, and as the lancers whom don 
Antonio had laid in amhush now rode up, the strife was aooa 
ended. The sword of the count desoending on the head of 
4he victim, caused him to stagger in his seat, and aiinoet in* 
stantly to fiill on the ground, where he was speedily dispatched 
and beheaded.* This dark deed brought the count de Urge^ 
into detestation throughout Aragon and Catalonia, and powep* 
fully tended to his exclusion, m Valencia, indeed, the depu- 
ties assembled in tiie capital were in his favor ; but, in the 
same kingdom, another parliament was held directly oppoeeA 
to hhn. The partisans of don Fernando solicited and ohteined 
troops from Castile, not only to oppose the count de Lana, bat 
to encourage his own party. This armed demonstratioii (^ the 
two parties— for though there were other candidates, none of 
the rest had the slightest chance of success — the states in 
vain endeavored to repress. By both, many excesses were com- 
mitted; by bodi were the territories of their personal «i9* 
mies laid waste, and those enemies themselves pat to the 
sword with perfect impunity. The case was stiU worse, when 
the count de Urgel aiid his fit support, don Antonio, poured 
Gascon troops into Catalonia and Valencia. In the latter kiiiff' 
dom the two parties came to a general engagement, in whidi 
victory declared for that of Fernando, several thousands of 
the other being left dead on the field. 
■tAi2 ^^ ^^ these violent scenes had long been the ain 
* of the wise and good among all parties ; but the nunh 
ber of such is always small, and, during the tempest of civil 
strife, their voice is seldom heard. In the present case, the 
difiiculty was to unite the three states, — ^Aragon, Cataloniir 
and Valencia — in one deliberative assembly or general xxxagnm 
of deputies, assisted by the respective load parliaments; and 
when deputies from the two first were named, it was foasd 
impossible to procure any from Valencia, which was perhaps 
about equally divided between the two &ctums,— each hav*^ 
ing its parliament, and each refusing to concur in any prcK 
posed measure. When those nominated by the parliaments 
of Aragon and Catalonia assembled at Alcaniz, finding that 
no union was to be expected from their southern fellowHsob- 
jects, and that unless some extraordinary expedient were 
adopted, anarchy might be for ever perpetuated, they resolved 
to proceed to the election without the Valencians, if the lat* 
ter still persisted in their division. The expedient pr op ose d 

* Another account says that his hand was amputated, but makes bo 
mention of the head. The real murderer of the prelate was believed to be 
the count of Urgel ; but Antonio did not escape. The states of the kinc* 
dom pronounced him a traitor and rebel, and confiscated his possessiona: 
by the church he was excommunicated. His remaining days were few, 
and passed in misery. 



was, that the Tight of choosing the 'monarch should he in- 
trusted to nine arbitrators — three from each of the kingdoma 
Had each nominated its judges, the expedient inigfat have been 
lawful, as it certainly was convenient; since, in a promiscih 
ous assembly, nothing could have beoi expected beyond con- 
fusion, uproar, and bkodshed. But it was opposed by the party 
of the candidate count, who well knew, that as the election 
was to be determined by a majority of votes, and as Aragon 
and Catalonia were united to exclude him, he could expect 
nothing from such a conmsB. His only chance c/t success 
lay in mtroducing new bodies of his troops, and carrying his 
paint by forca At first he had endeavored to prevent the 
meeting of the deputies at Alcaiiiz ; but the advance of the 
Oeustilians compelled him to take refbge in Valencia, the vice- 
Toy of which was his partisan. 

The choice of the arbitrators was one which would 1 41 q 
have been attended with interminable difficulties, had ^^*-^ 
it been left to the deputies oif the three states. But confiding 
in their power, the assembly of Alca&iz, which consisted 
chiefly of Aragonese, and the parliament of Tortosa, which 
was rormed of Catalonians, agreed that these arbitrators should 
be ncnninated l^ the viceroy, and the grand justiciary of Anu 
gim. Accordingly, these two functionaries named three fer 
each of tiie states, all eminent leefalists, all men of unblama- 
ble lives, and of whom all would have been unexceptionable 
had they been less illegitimately chosen. As two thiras of the 
number were known to be friendly to the claims of the infimte 
Pemando, the result might easily have been anticipated. Hav- 
ing assembled at Caspe, whither the advocates of the candi- 
dates appeared also— thus confimung the l^;ality of a tribunal 
which they had so much opposed — ^the nine arbitrators com- 
menced thehr deliberations, or rather the registering of their 
suffrara. Li the end, six of the number decided ibr Fernan- 
do; VIZ. the three Araconese, two Valencians, and one Cata- 
Ionian : two only voted for the count de Urgel, and one refused 
to give his sufirage.* Tk&i opinions, however, must not be 

* The following will 8liow tbe reipective claims of the diief candi- 
dates:— 

FenunuWt. 
Pedro IV., kingt who bad no issue. 

Leonora, bis eldest ^tighter. 

loan II., king of Castile. Ferhaxdo. 

Th0 Duke tPAi^om^t. 
Juan I., wbo left no male issue. 

Violante. 

Louis d'Anjoo. 

Vol. IIL M 



i 
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received as strictly representiiig the states &r which they had 
been nomioated: if those of Ara^u were faithful interpreters 
of tike popular voice, the case was not so with regard to Var 
lencia, which was mostly fi)r the count of Urgef; nor with 
respect to Catalonia, where the people were generally in favor 
of Fernando. These judges were the nommees, not of the 
three states, but of the viceroy and justiciary ; who,, provided 
the aggregate were favorable to the great object, were little 
solicitous about a nice adjustment of the relative proportions. 
They were, indeed, approved by the parliaments of Aragoa 
and Catalonia ; and were not very much disapproved by those 
of Valencia ; both because their personal characters were en- 
titled to respect, and because* in the two first mstances, their 
bias was known. Thus, when, on the 28th day of June, the 
important decision was made known to the public in the ehurch 
of Caspe, the partial murmurs which were laised by the par- 
tisans of the count were drowned in the loud applause of th» 
multitude. 

However illegal the C(»istruction of this celebrated and 
novel tribunal, no fault can be foand with the decision. F»- 
nando vras beyond all comparison the best fitted of the candi- 
dates for the vacant dignity. If that decision had been regtjb- 
lated by the strict principles of succession alone, the crown 
would have devolved on the brows of Juan IL king of CastilQ 
whose father, Enrique, elder brother of Fernando, was the 
eldest son of Leonora^ daughter of Pedro IV. king oTAragQikr 
However much it is to be regretted that the opportunity was 
now lost of uniting the two crowns, nothing is more certain 
than that neither Castile nor Aragon showed the slightest wish 
for such a \miaa: probabljr both would have opposed it. To 
promote the views of the infante, the queen-mother of Castile 
and the council of the kmgdom placed at his disposal a con- 
siderable sum which had been voted for the war with Gran- 
ada ; another,, and not very creditable illustration of his eager- 
ness to grasp the tempting sceptre.* 

■ 

7%« Count qf Urg%V». 
Alfonso IV., father of Pedro IV. 

Jayme, second 8on» count of UrgeL 

Pearo, also count. 

Jatmb, iwesent count. 

* Laurentius Valla, De Rebus a Ferdinando Aragonis Rege Gestin, lik 
ii. (apud Schottom, torn. i.J Lucius Marineus Sicufus, De Relras Hispanue, 
lib. xi. (apud eundem, eodemque tomo). Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium 
Commentarii, p. 682, &e. (apud eundem, torn, iii.) Zurita, Analea de Ara- 
gon, torn. iii. lib. ii. Paternio Catinenais, Sicani Reges, p. 139^133. Ro- 
dericus Santius, Historia Hispania, pars ii. cap. 23. (apud Scbottum, torn. i.). 
Franciscus Tarapha, De Regibus Hispanie, p. 565. (in endem tomoY. AUbn- 
sus i Cartbagena, AnacepbaliBosis, cap. 92. (in eodem tomo). r^reras^ 
Histoire G6n6ral d'Espagne, by Hermilly, torn. vi. 



Tbe ftrrival of Fernaiqm> L^-of a prince whoee ad- <^M-,m 
mmistration had been distinguished alike for its inter- 
nal wisdom and its triumph over the Mohanunedans — ^increach 
ed the number of his adherents, or rather disarmed all his op- 
ponents, except a small band, which still adhered to the count 
de Urgel, untd that chief, perceiving the danger of resistance, 
reluctantly submitted. He wasacknowled^d, not only l^ 
the three Spanish states, but by Sicily, in the regency or 
which he confirmed queen Blanche, and by that p^tioQ of 
Sardinia which still owned the supremacy of Aragon. The 
following year, the viscount de Narbonne surrendered his 
rights over the latter island &r a certain sum, — a sum very 
ill applied. 

But Che count de Urgel had no intention of aclcnow- ^^yq 
iedging the new soverei^ though that sovereign pro- 
posed to indemnify him m his recent losses, and even to marry 
the infante Enhque, son of Fernando, with 1^ daughter. He 
temporised until he had formed an alliance with the English 
duke of Clarence, to whom he proposed, as the condition of 
aid, both the hand of that daughter, and his domains in France, 
ihit this alliance proved of no avail : though Antonio de Luna 
invaded Aneoa with seven hundred lancis, the want of pay, 
the formidahTe preparations of the king, and the necessity of 
the duke's return to England, soon caused them to retire. 
The count, however, who had received a reinforcement hem 
his hereditury domains, marched on Lerida ; but some of his 
tioops were defeated, others fell from him, and he was invest- 
ed in Balaguer. The place was so vigorously pressed, that, 
in the end, he left it, and sunrendered himseu' to the king's 
mercy. He vna consigned to the castle of Lerida, whence he 
was afterwards transferred to a fortress in Castile. By the 
asKmbled states he was declared a traitor and a rebel, depriv- 
ed of his domains, and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment 
He never recovered lus liberty. ^ the scm and successor of 
Femando, he was forcibly renM>ved fixim Castile, which waa 
then at war with Aragon, to the fortress of Xativa, where he 
died. The following year, his mother, the princess Margaret, 
was placed in confinement, on the charge of her haying cor- 
responded with some French prince to procure the libemtioQ 
of her son and the death of the king. 

Fernando, like his jH^ecessorB, cast a longing eve ^^^4 
on Naples as well as Sicily. Knowing that Jane, who ^ 
had succeeded to that throne on the death of her brother ^^^a 
Tfl/^mpig^ was inclined to a union with his family, he 
made overtures to her in iavor of his second son, Juan ; they 
were accepted^ the marriage conditions arranged, and the in- 
fiuite embarked for Sicily, where he expected to meet his in- 
tended bride. On bis arrival, however, he found, to his mor- 
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tification, thtt the queen, — an ettmordinary instance of miitaf- 
bility even in her sezrThad fn-ecipitately married with the 
count de la Marche, a prince cf the houae of Boorbon. That 
the infimte bore the disappointment with indi^renoe is profaa^ 
ble, as he soon directed his attentions to another quarter, ^ae 
widowed Blanche, and through her to the crown of Sicily. 
This object he would soon have gained, had not his fitther, ap- 
]»«h6nsive of his designs, recall^ him. His subsequent maiv 
nage, howeyer, with that princess, and his accession, tharaugh 
her, to the throne of Navarre, have been related in the history 
of that Irin gJom. In 1416, death surprised Fernando at 
I^rualada.* 
I .|^ Alfokso V. the eldest son of the deceased kingr* gave 
T: a signal proof of magnanimity or of jRiidence, inuooedi- 
li^ ately aiier his accession. Hearing that Antonio de 
14,^. j^QQ^ ^QQ Iq Guienne, had bribed seyeral nobles of 
Catalonia and Aragon to espouse the cause ef the impnsoned 
count de Urgel, whom they prqiosed to i^ce aa the throne, 
and being presented with a list of the traitors' names, he not 
only reiuaea to read it, but tore it mto pieces. Nor was his 
firmness less remarlcBble. Though he knew that, by invest- 
ing GastiUans with posts in his household, he had oflfended the 
jealousy or avarice of his sul^jects, he disdained to notice the 
senseless clamor : and to the deputies of Saragossa and Va^ 
leneia, who insisted, in his presence, that all emi^oyments in 
the pakce should not only be bestowed on natives alone, but 
with the concurrence of the states assembled, he ehai^y re- 
lied, that he saw no reason why a king should not have the 
same privilege of appointing his domestics as a private indi- 
vidual, and t&t future remonstrances of this description would 
■ubfect such as dared to make them to nnprisonment, if not 
something worse. The frightened deputies were glad to es- 
cape from his presence. But the greatest qualities of our na- 
ture require contibl : if he was thus fitted, by the vigorous 
exercise of his prerogative, to preserve internal peace, that 
vigor on some occasions degenerated into undue severity — ^in 
one into the most odious cf crimes. The mysterious disap- 
pearance, in 1429, of the archbishc^ of Saragossa, filled the 
people with consternation. That the prelate had incensed the 
King, by opening a secret ocHTespondence with Juan IL of 
Ca£le, then at war with Aragon,! is certain ; but some deeper 
crune than even treason must surely have given rise to nis 

* Laurentius Valla, De Rebui i Ferdioando Aragonie Rece G«tti8, lib. 
iii. (apud Bchottum, Hispania Illustrata, tom. i.)> Lueia> Mannena Sieulnt, 
De Rebut Hiepanis, lib. zi. (in eodem tomo). Zurita, Analei de AragOB, 
Com. ii. lib. 13. Blancae, Rerum AragoDennam Commentarii, p. 696, iu. 
(apud Scbottum, tom. iii.). Paternio Catinenais, Sicani Reges, p. 134, Ite. 
Ferreraa, Rietoin Q^nitu d'Eepagne, by HermiUy, tom. vi. 
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mitimeljr fate. Hadlie, as one contemporary writer intimates, 
made dishonorable proposals to the queen 1 — ^The subject is 
wrapt in hopeless darkness, and so is the mode of the victim's 
death : whether he was strangled in prison, or tiirown from a 
Carmelite monastery into the Ebro, need not be inquired. 
What is certain is, that no steps were taken to punish the 
sacrilege ; a circumstance thaJt may be attributed either to the 
absence of papal vigor during the ftmous schism, or to Botoie 
grievous cirime on the part of the prelate which reodcied 
inouiry inexpedient 

The transactions of Alfonso in the islands and on the conti- 
nent of Italy occupied the greater part of his reiCT : though, 
from their number, a volume would be required to detail them; 
and though they belong rather to the history of the Two Sici- 
lies than to that of Spain ; they must not be altogether passed 
over iB silence, oncVT^neral notice of them is nec^a^ 
towards a right understanding of the position, not of Aragon 
only, but of the Spanish monarchy, dunng the sixteentii and 
seventeenth centuries. 

Though the investiture of Corsica had been conferred ^^y^ 
at the same time as that of Sardinia on a preceding 7~ 
king of Aragon, and though some places on tiie island -.^qq 
had at various periods been held by the Aragonese, the ^^' 
conquest of the whole had never been seriously attempted — 
doubtless, because, from the contiguity of the Genoese, who 
considered themselves its lawful sovereigns, and from the 
never-ceasing rebellions of the Sardinians, that attempt would 
have appeared hopeless. In 1417, however, some Catalans 
having come into collision with the forces of the republic, don 
Alfonao meditated the conquest But though he reduced 
Calvi, after some fruitless assaults on Boni&ccio, which the 
Genoese relieved, he was forced to abandon the siege under 
the pretext of more pressing interests. The pretei^ indeed, 
was not without foundation. As usual, the troubles of Sardi- 
nia were renewed, occasioned by the Genoese and by the par- 
tisans ef the viscount de Narbonne, who complained that nei- 
ther Al^nso nor Fernando had frdfilled the conditions of the 
sale. WhUe here, occupied, as his predecessors had vainly 
been, in striving to restore tnmquiUify, he was surprised by 
the solicitations for aid from Joanna queen of Naples, who, as 
related in the previous reign, had deceived his brother Juan by 
marrying the count de la Marche. That fickle princess, dis- 
gusted alike with her husband and his nation, had expelled the 
French from her dominions ; and the count himself^ apprehen- 
sive that his life was in danger, had fled. The constable 
Sfi)rza, jealous of the influence possessed by the minister, Ca^ 
ra«eioli, bad oflered the kingdom to the duke d'Anjou, provided 

M2 
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tl» latter would appear with a mfficient Freack fixce. Tb^ 
alanned queen proposed to Alfonso to adopt him as her heir 
(she was without isBue), on the couditioQ (» his preserving her 
on the throne. Tbaofh the members of his council dissuaded 
him from interfering m the affiiirs of such a kingdom and such 
a queen, he disregarded their nrudent advice ; me instrument 
of adoptioii was prepared ana signed at the same time with 
the treaty which oound him to aid her.* 

1420 ^ ^® mean time the duke d'Anwu had sailed firam 
^^ Genoa with an armament, invested Naples, and oidered 

l^no his fleet to defend the entrance into the port against 
the expected measures of the Aragonese. But, on the 
approach of Alfenso's admiral, the duke raised the siege, and 
retired into the mountains. .The king himself now faaisfcened 
to that capital, and was received bv the queen with extraoidi- 
nary honors : his adaption was celebrated by the Nei^litan 
nobility, and he was put in immediate possession of the duchy 
of Calabria. But his opponent had rehired only to raise rein- 
forcements. Aided by me republic of Genoa and the pope, 
the French prince soon resumed hostilitiea The Grenoese 
fleet was defeated ; the duke's general shared the same fiite 
on land ; a truce was meditated by the pope, who aimed at 
uniting the Italian princes in expelling the Araeonese : it was 
followed by renewed attempts, on the part of /Qfonso, to pun 
possession of the Neapolitan fortresses, still held by his nvaL 
But however successful his arms, he had soon reason to find 
how just had been the representations of his advisers. The 
fickle queen began to regard his authority with j^ousy, and 
even to show a disposition to renew her alliance with Fnmce : 
perhaps she also distrusted his ulterior intentions ; at least she 
made them the pretext for her subsequent conductf Though 

* Lucius MarineuB Bicului, De Rebus Hispanie, lib. zi. (apud Schottum, 
Bispania lUustrata, torn. i.). Rodericus Santios, Historia Biepanica, cap. 
S7, ice (in eodem tomo^ Alfonsui a Caitbagena, AnacephaUeoais, cap. flS. 

Sn eodem tomo). Zurita, Anales de Arag^on, torn. iii. lib. 13. Blancas, 
eium Aragonensium Ck>inmentarii, p. TOl. (apud Scbottum, torn. iii.). 
filteUa, Aoaales Genuenses, (apiid Muratorium, Renim Italicarum Bcrip- 
tores, torn. zvii.). Anonymus, Diaria Neapolitana (apud eundem, torn. xzi!). 
Ludovicus de Raimo, Annates de Raimo, sive Brevis Historia Reruin ia 
Regno Neapolitano Gestanim (apud eundem, torn, zziii.). BarUwlomeaa 
Fscitts, De Rebus Gestis ab Alphonso I. Neapolitano Rege, lib. i.— vi. 
Anonymus, Storia di Napoli, torn. ii. p. 230, tec Giannone, Istoria Civile 
del Regno de Napoli, torn. iii. Paternio Catinensis, Sicani Reges, p. 143. 
Anooymus, Histoire da Royaume de Naples, ttoi. ii. p. 907, Ac. 

t The hatred of the qaeen was in no small degree owing to the Jealonsy 
of her minister and favorite Caraocioli. Finding that the graceful person 
of the king was likely to destroy his influence, the latter invented the most 
ingenious reports to rouse her apprehensions. '*Hic (Caraocioli) cum 4 
regiaa Alphonsum salutaturus venisset, atque regis venuttatem agnovisset 
crassit statim {iiXorviria angiy ne si ad JoannaD eonspectum venerit, hmc 
qtt« non adoMMnra casta erat, ejus amore caperstur, seqoe rejecto omnem 
coBtdentiam ia Alplioiiao colloeaiet"— FMtmte CMimimw, Sicani Regea, 
p. U4. 
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pe tppeftn little or do foimdatkiD fer her ■mplcka that iie 
had teamed to dethrone her, she zealoiuly plptted against his 
aothori^, and even his life. Having failed to remove him bj 
poison, me next planned his assassiDation, and sent one of the 
eauspiialors to request an interview with him. Tlie messei^ 
ger was arrested hy the seasonably apprized king; who, how- 
ever, with the-view of continuing the course of duplici^ that 
had lately characterized both him and the queen, proceeded 
toi^ards tiie castle of Naples, where the interview was to take 
plfltcse. Ashe approached the wills he was saluted by a shower 
€if arrows; in a tranqxirt jof fury he assailed the gates; his 
forces were at the same time attacked by some French and 
Neapolituis, under Sihrza : he waa defeated, and compelled to 
aeek refuge in his quarters, where he was immediately invest- 
ed. He stood out, however, until reinforcements reached him 
firom Sicily and Spain: now he assumed Uie offensive, took 
Naples 1^ storm, and used the advantage with very lit^e 
moderation. The queen retired to NoSa, revoked the mopdoD^ 
and applied for aid to the French, the pope, the Genoese, and 
the duke of Milan, who promised to raise forces in her befaal£ 
Alfonso now returned to Spain, to procure the liberation of 
his brother Enrique, who had long been detained prisoner by 
Joan IL of Gastue.* Another brother, the infinte Pedro, he 
left in the command of the city and fleet; yet he sailed with 
a force sufficient to take and pillage Miuseilles, a portion of 
which he consumed b^ ^xe. 

Having procured his brotherls liberation, made peace «^oo 
with the Castilian kinff, and seen another brother, Juan TT^ 
the husband of Blandie, raised to the throne of Nar | ^^ 
varre,t Alfonso again turned his attention to the aflBiirs ^^^^' 
of Naples. It was almost too late, as that city, and many other 
places held by the Aragonese in the Neapolitan kinsdom, were 
recovered immediately after his departure by the ulies of the 
queen. Incensed at one of these, the pope, he rigorously for- 
bade his subjects ail manner of intercourse with the see of 
Rome ; nor was he in the least degree troubled l^ the ezcom- 
munication which the pontiff Martin V. hurled at his head. 
But new dissensions with Castile, and, perhaps, the refusal of 
hiJB states to furnish him with the supplies he demanded, pre- 
vented him from seriously attempting to regndn his lost domin- 
ion. In 14d0, however, hearing that the Neapolitan queen, 
with something more than the dutracteristic fickleness of her 
sex, Imd quarrelled with and expelled the duke d'Anjou, — ^who 
in revenge was committing hostilities in Apulia and the Gala- 
^i»^— — ^^^^—^ — .^^— — .» 

* Bee the reif n of that prince in Vol. 11. 

f See the Hietory of Navarre. 
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briaa,— and being solicited by some Neaiwiitans to appeai ^ er- 
Bonally in the kingdom, he again prepared for the expedition. 
This purpose was strengthened by the 'encouFBgement of 
Martin, whom policy induced to assist him at the expense of 
the French. But the death of that pope a second time sus- 
pended the execution of his design. In 1432 he set sail, leav- 
mg the regency of Catalonia to his queen ; that of Anigoa 
and Valencia to his brother, the king of Navarre. After a 
successful attack on the ide of Gerbes, where he defeated the 
king (^ Tunis, the pinieies of whose subjects had long afflicted 
his coasts, he proceeded to Sicily. There he received deputies 
fhxn Joanna (Caraocioli had been removed by assassinatian), 
who proposed, that if he would sot knd his troops in Naples, 
she would revoke her adoption of the duke d'Anjou, and con- 
firm his own. But though the queen actually fulfilled the pro- 
posal, he could place no dependence upon her ; and his em- 
barraissment as to what he should do was increased by the hos- 
tility oi the new pope, Eugenius IIL, of the einperor Sigis- 
mund, of the duke of Milan, -of the Veaetians, Genoese, and 
Florentines, of whom all were at this time in the interests of 
France. He resolved to wait in his kingdom of Sicily the 
course of events. In 1434 the duke d'Anjou died ; but this 
event availed him little with the fiiithless queen, who adopted 
Rene, brother of the duke, as her successor to the throne. The 
following year, when she also paid the debt of nature, Al£aiao 
passed over to the Italian continent, with the determination of 
seizii^ the kingdom. On the other hand, the pope claimed it 
as a fief of the Roman see, and promis^ the investiture to 
Rene, now duke d'Anjou. Disembarking at Gaeta, which vns 
garrisoned by the troops of the Genoese republic and of the 
duke of Milan, Alfonso pressed the siege with great vigor. A 
fleet approached to relieve the plaee ; and a maritime engage- 
ment followed, in which he wa^ not only signally defeated, 
but he, his brother Juan of Navarre, and his brother Enrique, 
so fiunous in the Castilian troubles, were taken prisoners. All 
three, and a considerable number of barons, were conducted 
to the city of Milan. The generosity witli which he was 
treated l^ that prince, who considered him not as a captive, 
but as a guest, is deserving of high admiration.''' 

■ » ■ II I I ■ 1*^ W II » I » ■■■■ P - ■ ■■ ■ I ■■ I !■ Il^l, B^ I, ■ ■^ I ^^WP^^'-I ^ I ■■ ^^IMI^^—ip^ 1 1 1 ^ 

* See the bistory of Navarre^ ^ella, Annates Genuensee (apud Murato* 
rium, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, torn. xvii.). Anonymus, Diana Nea. 
politana (apad euadem, torn. xxi,). Annales de Raioio, uve Brevis HiBtoria. 
Rermn in Regno Neapolitano Geatarum (apud eundem, torn, xxiji.)* AisQ 
Lucius Marineus Siculus, De Rebus Hispanis, lib. xi. (apud Scliottum, His- 
pania Ilkist., torn. iii.). Alfonsus a Carthagena, An«oephalaBo«is, cap. 93. 
(in eodem tomo). Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium, Commentarii, p. 70^ 
(apud eundem, torn, iii.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon, tom. iii. lib. 13, 14. 
Paternio Catinensis, Bicani Reges, p. 144, &c. Ferroras, Histoire G^n^rale 
4'Espagne, by HermiUy, tom. vi. 
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No sooner was the captivity of Alfonso known, than ^^^ 
the queen convoked the states, to deliberate on the T^ 
means of procuring his enlargement But the arrival , ^^ 
of his brother, the king of Navarre ; the intelligence ^^^^' 
which followed of his own liberation, and that of his nobles, 
without ransom, and of the league, offensive and defensive, 
between the two princes, dispelled the anxiety of the queen 
and nation. Instead of rdinquishing his designs on Najdes, 
this new alliance furnished him wi£ means for their execu> 
tion. The in&nte don Pedro, who remained in Sicily, in cc«n- 
pliance viritfa the royal orders, besieged, and, partly by surprise, 
gaiif ed possession of Gaeta. The states of Aragon, Valencia, 
and Catalonia voted lar^ supplies for the war: with these 
Alfonso resumed hostilities, and soon made several conquesta 
The thunders of the church passed harmless over his head, 
and he prosecuted his successes to the gates of the capital. In 
1438, the duke d'Anjou arrived from France, to suppcnrt his 
pretensions in person; but his effi)rts could not arrest the 
career of his rival : hii9 fleet was defeated, and the capital in- 
vested ; and though the Aragonese were compelled to raise 
the siege, the victories of tl^ latter at length compeUed him 
to quit the city, in search of reinforcements. Witii these he 
sought the enemy, and was again defeated : he had now few 
possessions in the kin^fdom beyond the capital and another fop* 
tifled town. In vain did pope Eugenius IV. propose an accom- 
modation : Alfonso would listen to no terms, not even when 
the papal troopi jomed those of Genoa, and marched agamst 
him. Near Ursaria he triumphed over Sforza, general of the 
combmed forces, and again invested Naples. The operations 
of the siege were finequently rendered mefficient, not by the 
valor of the besieged so much as by the diversions or the 
IVench prince ; but, in the end, a party of Arafonese, being 
introduced by night into the ci^^ seized one of the towers ; 
and the following day the place was carried by storm, the duke 
escaping on board a Genoese frigate. A victoo^ over the gene- 
rals of the republic and of the pope foUowed ; and this con- 
strained the submission of all Calabria and Apulia. Both 
popes, Eugenius IV. and Felix V.,* were now willing to grant 
him the investiture of* the two Sicilies, on the condition aP his 
recognizing each exclusive of the other. He accepted the 
qObt of the former, consented to hold the kingdom, not by 
right of conquest, but as a fief of the holy see ; and engaged 
to serve his liege lord in the recovery of the march of An- 
eona. In return, Eugenius promised to declare legitimate his 
bastard son Fenuufido, whom he designed as his successor on 
the throne of Niq;>les. 

* For the eoelenMtical tranaaetaoiis duriDg tlw fluiMNit MhiMB* tlie rtadir 
If r»ferr«d to ■oint work ezpreasly on 11m nibjett. 
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^^^ As a return for the papal &vor, — ^for the investituTe 
T^ of the kingdom, and declaration of the legitimacy of 
1J^ his son, — ^Alfonso, during the following years, served 
^^^'the holy see in the various wars whK^h that power 
waged with its nei^bors, but the details of whidi are whtAly 
fateigD. to this compendium. During his long abseQce, his 
states were governed by his brother of Navarre and his queen, 
•^y the former, whose constant aim was to humble the kmg 
of Castile, with little benefit to the realm. His subjects had 
many reasons for complaining of his preferring Naples as a 
residence to his hereditary statea The wars in which he was 
engaged, however glorious to his military enterprise, were of 
no avail to them. His conquests, which their blood and tresr 
sure had assisted him to procure, were not to be united with 
his Spanish dominions, but to be held as a separate kingd(»n 
bv Uie bastard Fernando, whom he had made duke of Calabria : 
it these coi^uests were brilliant, they conferred no solid ad- 
vantfige either on* him or his people ; nor was it difficult to 
foresee that they would form a perpetual subject of diqmte 
between his successors on the one part, and the pope, the 
Italian princes, and France, on the other. 
1 4AR ^ 1458, Alfimso was seized at Naples with his mo^ 
^^^^' tal sicknesa In his last will he left his Spanish do- 
mmioDS, with the Balearic isles, Sardinia and Sicily, to his 
bfother Juan of Navarre ; and Naples to his son Fernanda 
That he possessed qualitiea.of a high order, — ^unbending cour- 
Bge, perseverance, capacity of mind, and some virtues, — ^is ad- 
mitted by all his biographers ; but his neglect of a virtuous 
queen for an Italian mistress, his boundless ambition, and his 
tortuous policy, greatly detract from the admiration with 
which posterity must regard him."" 

1458 ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ much has been related in ike histories 

. of Castile and Navarre, that little remains to be said 

n^p^ here. The greater part of his reign was occupied in 

* wars with ISb Catalonian subjects or Louis XL of 

France, who encouraged them in their rebellion. Knowing 

how much they resented the fate of Don Carlos,t and how 

great a pio^iess the love of republican institutions had made 

among them, in 1460, the latter, who had an eye on Roussillon 

and Narbonne, began to urge them to revolt, promismg them 

^P"^^^*^^— ^»W— "^i^W^^— — ^— ^— ^— ^'■^— '■ I ■ ■■— ^^^w— ■■ » i'^— ^—i— — ^^^■^— *^^»^^^^^»i ^^w^^^^i^— ^^^^^^^^^^ 

* Anonymus, Diaria Neapolitana (ajpud Muratorium, Rerum Italicarum 
Bcriptores, torn. xxi.). Annales de Raimo, (apud eundem, torn, xxiii:), 
Anonyipus, Storia de Napoli, torn. ii. p. 260—385. Giannone, Dell* Istoria 
Civile del Regno di Napoli, torn. iii. Bartholomieus Facius, De Rebus GesUs 
ab Alphonso I. lib. xii. z. Lucius Marineus Siculus, De Rebus Hispaniv, 
lib. xi. ([apud Schottum, Hispnnia Ulustrata, torn. i.). Biancas, Reram Ara- 

Sonensium Commentarii, p. 702. (apud eundem, torn. iii.). Zurita, Anales 
e Aragon, torn. ii. lib. J4— 15. Paternio Catinensis, Sicani Reges, p. 145, &C 
t^ tjie I|i8.tory of Navarre, reigir of Juan I, 
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. lus CQDstant support fiat though this novel sentiment, which 
had been transplanted &om the Italian republics, was tiius 
cherished by the reckless spirits who aimed at power, the bulk 
of the people, however hostile to the pers(xi of Juan, were 
satisfied with their ancient instituticois. The former durst not, 
therefi>re, immediately prockdm a republic : besides, they had 
need of aod in the struggle in which they were about to enter. 
Distrusting the perfidious character of Lotus, they sent a de- 
putation to Enrique IV. of Castile,'" offering to become his 
lieg^emen, on the condition of his joining them in breaking the 
chain of their vassalage. Enrique accepted the offer, was pro- 
claimed at Barcelona, and sent a SiroDg body of troops towards 
the frontiers. The whole principality now flew to arms, and 
besieged the obnoxious queen in Gerona. At this period the 
Aragonese king was assisted by a strong body of French 
troops, and by mon^ advanced by Louis, who was put in tem- 
porary possession of the lordships of RousoUlon and Cerdafia. 
Though repulsed in the attempt, and soon afterwards defeated 
by Juan in person, who invested Barcelona, they were but the 
more confirmed in their resolution of resistance. Not satisfied 
with heroically defendin£r that city, another division, having 
effected a junction with me Castilians, again invested Gerooa, 
though without effect They soon appear to have been dis- 
satisfied with the aid of Enrique ; for, in 1463, they invited 
don Pedro, in&nte of Portugal, and descended on the maternal 
side fix>m the counts de Ur£;el, to receive the crown of Anuon 
and Sicily. He accepted me invitation, and placed himself at 
their head ; but, as the king was well supported by the Ara- 
g|onese and VaJencians, victory generally declared for the 
rightful cause. The war, however, was desultory enough to 
continue for some years, even after the natural dea& of Pedro 
in 1466. Their next chief was the duke de Lorraine, son of 
the duke d* Anjou, to whom they also offered the crown. Juan 
was not daunted at the menacing preparations of the duke ; 
and in the obscure hostilities perpetually recurring, he was 
greatly aided by his Amazonian (][ueen, who had been nursed 
m civil dissensions, and whose delight was in the field.f The 
in&nte Fernando too, soon to become the husband of Isabel of 
Castile, here passed his apprenticeship in arms. In 14/88^ that 
prince was declared king of Sicily, and associated with his 
&ther in the government of Aisgon. In 1470 the duke died, 
while soliciti]^ reinforcements from France, and thus rid Juao 
of a formidable and active enemy. Though the Catalans in 
general were induced to return to their duty, a desperate fiuj^ 
tion at Barcelona preferred submitting to the king of France. 

h . 

* See tbe reign of Enrique IV. in Vol. II. 

tSbe was the daughter of the cimstable of CastilOt tlie Ncond wil^^of 
Juao, and tbe mother of the infante Fernando. 
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Bat Joan profited so well bj the event, that, in a abort time^ 
he reduced most of the Catalan fUti t a ua ofl . At the flieffe dt 
Paralada, however, he ran imminent risk of his life. While 
asleep, a detachment of 500 lancers forced his camp, and 
made towards his tent In the confusion inevitaUy caused by 
the darkness and sadden onset, he would certainly have been 
taken or slain, bat for the devotion of a few att^idanls^ win 
withstood the assault long enough to enable himtomoanta hoiBe, 
and flee almost naked to Figueras, where the main body cf his 
forces hty. Perpignan, which had so long sofiered firam the 
rapacity of the French governess, and which found that Louis 
had no intention of surrendering it to the Aragonese kin^, 
took advantage of his proximity to request a Spanish garri- 
son ; but the castle, which was too strong to be fomed^ still 
held for Louis. Paralada having submittM, Barcelona alone 
remained in rebellion : it was invested by the king. The fol- 
lowing year (1472), while this city persisted in its defence, 
the provmce of Ampourdan, which the duke of Lorraine had 
reduced, was recovered by the Aragonese. At length, throagh 
the clemency of Juan, who promise to pass an act of oUivion 
fyt all offences, and to confirm the inhabitants in the enjoy- 
ment of their ancient privileges, the place ca^ntuJated, and 
rebellion was at an end. The year afterwards, the people of 
Perpignan rose against the French garrisons, which they pat 
to the sword ; and their example was followed by those of 
Elne, who were no less disgusted with the troops of Looi&* 

1473 • ^' ^^^ ^^ ^ ^ expected that the French kii^ 
^ would quietly suffer the loss of these places. His army 

1476 ^'^^^^ ^'^^ Perpignan, into which Juan threw 
* himself. The siege was prosecuted with spirit ; bat 
tiie approach from Castile of the inftnte Fernando caused the 
French to retire. Though the place was invested a second 
tune, the attempt was equSly unsuccessful ; }md Louis, who had 
other enemies, was compelled to suspend his designs on tbm 
province, and consent to peace. No sooner were his arms at 
liberty, than he prepared for a renewal <^ hostilities, and at a 
time, toG, when his agents were treating with the ambosaar 
dors of Juan on a permanent pacification. The perfidy of his 
character was more than ever manifest in his detaining as 
prisoners the ambassadors, until his preparatioiis were com- 
pleted. To meet the coming storm, Juan applied for aid to 

* Boderieos Santiua, Hiitoria Hispanica, pan iv. cap. 34—37. (apad Sdiot- 
tum, Hispania Illustrata, torn. i.). AlfonsasACarthafena, Anaeepbakeoate, 
tep. 93. (apad eundem, eodeinque tomo.) Franciacas Tarapha, De R^bua His- 
ifaiDica, p. 566. (i n eodem tomo). Lucius Man neoa Sicnlus, De Rebus Hiflpanie, 
lib. xii.— xvii. (in eodem toraoA Tbis writer contains by Air the best ana 
Aillest account of the wars of Catalonia. Blancaa, Rerum Araconefisium 
Commentarii, p. 703. (apud eundem, torn. iii.). Zurita, Anales Is AngoAt 
tom. IT. lib. 16—18. Paternio Catineniis, Sieani Reges, p. 151, ftc 
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his nei^ew Fernando, king of Nicies; to whom, in conse* 
quence of such aid being readily affi>rded, he gave the hand 
(Xf toB daughter Joanna. Ehie, however, was soon reduced hy 
the overwhelming forces of Louis ; Perpignan shared the same 
fate; and Juan, whose son Fernando was too much occupied 
in the trouUes <^ Castile to assist him, waa compelled to con- 
sent to a tmee; nor could he, during his shcart remaining 
rei^n, recover those places from the enemy. 

By this peace Sardinia and Sicily were declared for ^.^^ 
ever united to the crown of Aragon; the latter island ^ 
V«8 internally tninqoU under the administration ofi^.tg 
viceroys; the fonner, mi one occasion at least, vindi- 
cated its prescriptive right to rebel ; but the disaffected were 
croslied, and the estates of their leaders confiscated to the 
crown. While Juan was thus harassed by the French, by his 
disputes with Aragon, and the rebellion in Catalonia, we need 
not be surprised &t his kingdom was frequently in commo- 
tion. The turbulent nobles c? Aragon and Y&lencia required 
a firm hand to restrain them ; and whenever that restraint was 
removed by the absence of the king, they broke out into their 
partjr feuds, or into open plunder, and set at defiance the au- 
thority of the ordinal tnbunala Some of these noUes main- 
tained organized bands of robber& A citizen of Saragossa, a 
man of low extraction, but who had credit enough to fill Ihe 
office of the magistracy with his kindred and creatures, and 
who, at length, <%tained a fifreater power in the city than had 
ever been exercised by its kings, followed the alluring exam- 
ple, and filled the highways with his dependants. His' de- 
struction was effected by treachery, for open force at such a 
period would have been vain. Don Jayme of Aragon, a prince 
of the royal house, collected several hands of these outlaws, 
raised the standard of revolt, and seized on some important 
fortresses: he was invested in Muela by the* viceroy of Va- 
lencia, was taken prisoner, conducted to Barcelona, and be- 
headed.* 

On the death of Juan in 1479, Fernando II. was immedi- 
ately acknowledged by the three Spanish state& As his trans* 
actions with the Mohammedans, the Castilians, Portuguese, 
and Navarrese, have already been related, nothing remains 

* Lucius Marineiu Siculus, De BeboB Hispanic, hh. zvii. et xviii. (apud 
Bchottum, Hispania Illastrata, torn. i.). Rodericas Santius, Historia His- 
paniea, pars iv. in ultimis capitulis (apud eundem, in eodemqiie tomo). 
Alfonaua & Carthagena, Anaeepbalsosis, cap. 93. (in eodem tomo). . Fran- 
ciscus Tarapba, De Renbus Hispanica, p. 567. (in eodem tomo). JEHvm 
Anionius Netarissensis, Hispanarum Rerum Decaaes, dec 1. lib. i. (in eodem 
tomo). Blancas, Rerum Aragonensium Commentarii, p. 704. (apud eundem, 
ton. iii.). Zurita, Anales de Aragen, torn. iv. lib. 18—20. Patemio Cati- 
nensis, Sicani Reges, p. 151—154. 

voi^m. N 
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but to advert to such as cou]d not be daaaed among the eveata 
of thoae kingdom& 

^M^ Soon after his acceaeiQD, Fetnando was natinally 
r^ anxious to procure the restitution of RoussiUon and 

1 ^ Cerdana. But to his pressing embassies on this sub- 
'ject, Louis XL returned evasive answers. His suc- 
cessor, Charles VIIL, though eager to preserve a gosd under- 
standing with the monar<m who united ail Spain vndeir Jus 
sceptre, was loth to restore a province, the poseessioa of which, 
in the event of foture wars, would be invaluable. But when 
Fernando, indignant at the evasions of Charles, beean te ann 
for the recovery of this frontier, the latter, who meditated the 
conquest of Naples, and who wished to have no enemies to faaran 
fSrance during his absence, commanded Perpignan and the 
fortresses of the province to be evacuated by the French 
troops: they were immediately occupied by those of Angsn. 

1402. "^^^ severity of Fernando, iking o£ Naples, ha/d lon^ 

l^'been borne m th dissatis&ction by the people Tkeir 
* discontent appeared to the French king an ezcelleni 
opportunity for vmdicating the claims of his mmily on that 
country, and f(»r ffrati^ing an ambition which was seldom re- 
strained by considerations of justice. He was the more ood- 
firmed in his purpose, when several Neapolitan nobles, through 
disgust with their ruler, sought his protection, and dOfered to 
aid him in gaining possession of so fiur a kingdom. There 
was another party equally dissatisfied with the tyrant, but not 
at the outset equally &vorable to Charle& Tliese applied to 
the kinff of Aragon with the same view as their countrymen 
had af^ed to the Gallic monarch ; and it was only when the 
former received their message with srane displeasure, that 
they joined his rival The death of the Neaoohtan king^ and 
the accession of his son Alfonso, in 1494, produced no cbange, 
either on the intentions of Charles, or die disaflection of Uie 
people : Alfimso was as unpopular as Fernando. In alarm at 
the preparations of* the Frenchmen, and the suspected hos- 
tility of the pope, the new king implored the aid of his Span- 
ii^ brother, and received the assurance he solicited. In the 
mean time, Charles invaded Italy by way of GrenoUe, and 
passejd through Pavia and Florence dnrect on Rome. Having 
rorced the pope into his interests, he continued his march to- 
wards Naples. Alfonso, terrified at the approaching danger, 
and convinced how much his subjects wished fix his over- 
throw, abdicated in favor of his son Fernando, who, he hoped. 
Would 1?e able to rally them round the national standard ; and 
retired to' a monastery in Sicily. The hope was vain: the 
Neapolitans fled — perhaps as much through cowardice as di»- 
ajQectioo — the moment they came in contact with the French; 
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and the capital, with the fortified places, sabmitted to the in- 
vader: Frederic took rdbge in the isle of Ischia. 

But Fernando of Spain was not idle : by his ambaa- -lAiv^ 
mdars at Venice he formed a league with the pope, the Z^ 
lepublic, the duke of Milan, and the &gitive Frederic, -.^qq 
for the expulsion ci the French flfom Italy. Fortu- ^^^' 
natelj for the common cause, the rapacity and insolence of 
die invaders had turned the Neapolitans towaids their de- 
throned king, whom they invited to resume his dignity, and 
at whose approach they opened the gates not onl^ oFthe capi- 
tal, but of several important fortresses. At tms time, don 
Gofiaalo de Cordova, the captain of Fernando^ mdio had ac- 
quired distinction in the wars of Granada, commenced his 
brilliant career. The rapidity with which he reduced many 
of the fortified places, and triumphed over the French gene- 
rals on the field, drew tiie attentimi -of Europe towards this 
part of Italy. His exploits in the very first campaign procured 
mai the appellation of the Great Captain. The Cahibnas were 
aoon entirely forced from the invadcurs, who were glad to take 
refuge in the states of the church, until the arrive of the ex- 
pected succors from Franca The restored kiujOf did not long 
survive his success: the fotiffues of the campaign consigned 
him, in 1496, to the grave. He was succeeded oy his uncle, 
iVederic, son of the first Aragonese king of Naples. To the 
new monarch Gtxisalo continued the same eminent services ; 
and not unfirequently the pope made use of his valor in hum- 
Uing the temporal enemies of the church. The kinfi^ of 
France in vain attempted, b)r way of diversion, to withdraw 
the attention of Fenuindo from the affidra of Italy, by the 
powerful armaments which he frequently moved on Roussil- 
lon: he found the Spanish king, as usual, prepared both to de- 
fend the frcmtiers, and to secure the crown on the head of 
Frederic* 

140R But in that relative's behalf Fernando soon ceased 
r^ to be mterested. For his progressive coolness towards 

I^V) ^^ prince, various reasons have been aasiffned: the 

^ouo, ^^f ^^Q ]iiig i,ggQ omitted,— the king's aU-grasping 

• Marini Sanati, De Bello Gullieo (apud Muratorium, Berum Italicamm 
flerfptores, toin. xxiv. p. 1—74.)- Senarerar, De Retnis OenuensilHiB (apod 
•undeB, f. 509, Ac). Camillo F^rtio, Congiara de Baroni del Regno di 
NapcUi«optra Ferdinando I. dopo Taono 1480, kfi. psMim. Giannone, Dell* 
latoria Ovile def Rmho di Napoli, lib. viii. Pateroio Catinensis, Sicani 
Reg ea, p. 151, A:e. Tne Spanirii autborities are,— Ludtti Marineua Sicolim, 
De Rdbve iiiipaniea, lib. zz.— xzi. (apud SehoUimi, Hispania Illaatrata, 
toot i.) ; Fmnciacua Tarapha, De Renbus Hispanica, p. 567. (apud eandem, 
eodeinqiie tomo ;) ^liui Antonius NebriaaeDsis, Hiapanaram Reram De- 
«adee, dec. 1—^. (in eodem tomo) ; Gomeciue, De Rebua Geatis Francisei * 
Ximenii, lib. i.— iii.(ia eoden tomo); Blancas, Rerum Aragonenaium Com- 
mentarii, p. 705. (apud eundem, torn, iii.) ; Zurita, Hiatoria del Rev Her- 
aando el Catolieo, torn. i. lib. i.— iii. ; MariAoa, De Rebus EOapanioa, lib. 
zilF.— szvi. (apud Scbottum. torn. iv.). 
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amhitioii, which eometinies took no counsel from justice. On 
heanng that Louis XII., the successor of Charlesi was pr^Mur- 
ing to ann for the recovery of Naples^ he besought that mon- 
arch to desist from the undertaking ; and when he found that 
solicitations were useless, he was unprincipled enough to pro- 
pose a division of the whole kingdom. Louis eagerly seiz^ 
the proposal, and the royal robbers immediately entered inlD 
negotiations fi»r adjusting their respective share of the spoilsL 
At first, the city and kmgdom of Nicies were adjudged to 
Louis ; the two Calabrias and the Abnizzo to Fernando: the 
revenue arising from the pasturage of Apulia was to be divided 
between them. But a dispute arising, a new division was el^ 
fected : the latter assigned the two Cakbirias and Apulia to 
the Spanidi king ; Naples and the Abruzzo to the Frenchman. 
To preserve harinon}[ in other quartere, Louis agreed, at the 
same time, to relinquish his claims over Roussillon and Cer- 
dana, and Fernando over Montpellier. Both sovereigns sent 
powerful armaments to execute this iniquitous compact. No 
sooner did it reach the ears of the unfortunate Frederic, than 
he complained to the Spanish monarch of the monstrous injus- 
tice. Fernando replied, — no doubt with truth,— ^that he nod 
daae his utmost to prevent the French king from the entav 
prise ; that when entreaties £uled, he bad even oflfered a oq&- 
siderable sum to the same eSect ; and that it was only when 
he found Louis bent on the undertaking, and leagued with the 
Italian powers to insure its success, tluit he had consented to 
the division ; he added, that as such a division was inevitaUe, 
it was better that Fraiuie should have a part than the whoie. 
In private life such reasoning would be characterized as it 
ought; but kings have too often pleaded their sovereign ex- 
ception from obligations which they have been ready enough 
to enforce on the rest of mankind. 

1501 ^^^6 ^6 French troops on one side, and the great 
. captain on the other, were seizing his provinces, it was 

1504 ^P^^^^^ ^ Frederic, with a people so disafiected 
and cowardly as the Neapditana, to make head against 
them. As Louis promised to allow him a pension suitable to 
his rank, he sought an asylum in France. Scarcely were the 
armies in possession of the country, when their leaders began 
to quarrel about the {nrecise extent of their respective temto- 
riea. As each kmged to seize the portion held by the other, 
an appeal to aims only could decide their pretension^ A 
bloody war foUowed ; Uie details of which may be found in 
the Italian histories of the period, and the more recent work 
of Sismondi. It exhibits little beyond a continued succession 
of victories for the great captain, who triumphed over the 
veteran general and armies of France ; it ended, in 1504, in 
the entire subjugation of the kingdcvn by the Spaniards. 
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The brilliant Buccees of the SfMiniah general now |g^ 
Toused the envy of a few brother officers, who repre- v^ 
rented him to the sovereign as meditating designs in- -tMo 
consistent with the preservation of the new conquest ^^* 
to the Castilian crown. In the frequent orders he received, 
he but too plainly saw the distrust of Fernando^ whom, how- 
ever, he continued to serve with the same abiliW and with 
unshaken fidelity. In 1506, Fernando arrived at JNaples, and 
his distrust was greatly diminished by his frequent intercourse 
with the general. But, as his own heart taught him that hu- 
man virtue is often weak, he brought Gonsalo with him to 
Spain, leaving the viceregal authority in the hands of dcm 
Ramon de Caraona. 

Into the interminable affairs of Italy, Irom this time igno 
to the death of Fernando, the ever-varying alliances 
between the pope, the emperor, the Venetians, and the kings 
of Fnmce and Spain, and their results, as they had not any 
influence over Spain — scarcely, indeed, any connexion with 
it — we forbear to enter. We need only ohserye, that Spain 
retained uninterrupted possession of her conquest; the inves- 
titure of which, in 1510, was conferred by the pope, as a fief 
of the church, on Fernanda 

During the reign of this princ^ the inquisitkm, bb .|4Q{|^ 
before observed,* was introduced into Aragon. This ****' 
introduction was strongly but inefifectuaily opposed, by both the 
Valencians and the Anigonese — by none more bitterly than 
the inhabitants of San^ossa. Having vainly solicited the 
grand justiciary to interrere, a few of its most desperate con- 
verf«-— such were those whose immediate forefathers had been 
reclaimed from the Jewish or Mohammedan fiiithr— resolved to 
asHUBinate Pedro d'Arbues, canon of Uie cathedral and head 
of the tribunal in Saraeossa, together with the asBessor, and 
another minister of the noly office. Their first design was to 
enter the churchman*B apartments, which lay within the clois- 
ters of the cathedral, and murder him in bed. For thk pur- 
pose they removed one of the iron bars of the window which 
looked towards the door ; but, being interrupted, they repaired 
to the choir, where early matins were sin^g, m the hope 
that their victim woidd be present That night, however, he 
did not appear ; so that they deferred their purpose until the 
following midnight At the time appointed, viz. between the 
hours 01 twelve and one, they entered the cathedral in two 
bands, and at two doors, the better to escape detection, and 
took their stations, standing in the opposite cloisters, with the 
choir between them. The canon soon appeared, carrying in 

* See Vol. II. p. 343. 

N2 
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one hand a small lantern, in the other a spear; a precaution 
which he had adopted in consequence of a rumor that his life 
would some time or other be attempted. The weapon he 
leaned against a pillar, while he knelt before the high altar. 
Some of the conspirators stole silently towards the place to 
secure the spear, while three of their number made aoftly to 
wards the victim, whose back was turned to the choir. One 
of ^em struck him on the neck, and fled ; another pierceu him 
twice with a sword, and was preparing to cut off his bead, 
when, seeing him fiill with an expression of thankfulness that 
he was deemed worthy to suffer for the fidth^ and finding that 
the noise was heard by the ecclesiastics in die choir, the con- 
spirators precipitately fled, before measures could be taken fiir 
their apprehension. He was found weltering m his blood, 
and was conveyed to his bed, where he lingered till the fol- 
lowmg night* The following day the indignation of the pop- 
ulace was boundless : nothing less than the blood of all the 
converts would have satisfied it, had not the archbishop, though 
with great difficulty, allayed the tumult This horrid sacri- 
lege had no other effect than that of more securely establish- 
ing the authority of the holy officcf 



CHAP. V, 

PORTUGAL.I 

1096—1516. 

During the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centories, most of 
northern. PcMrtugal was subject to local governors, dependent 
Off the counts of Galida. But though the chief fortresses in 
the provinces Entre Minho e Douro, and Tras os Montes, and 
generally those of Beira, were frequently in possession of the 
Christians, the Mohanmnedans sometimes seized and occupied 
such as lay contiguous to their own, until expelled by a supe- 
rior force. Thus Coimbra, Viseu and Lamego, which had 

* He now ranks among the saints, as well as martyrs, of the Spanish 
cburch. 

t Marini Sanati, CommentarhiB de Bello dallico, p. 70—154. (apud Mura- 
torium« Rerum Italicarum Schptores, 4om. zxiv. Anonymus, Storia de 
Napoli, torn. ii. p. 306, ice. Idem, Histoire du Royaurae de Naples, ii. 360, 
Ajc Lucius Marineus Siculus, De Rebus Hispanite, lib. zxi. (apud Schot- 
tum, Hispaaia Illustrata, torn. i.). Gomeeius, De Rebus Gestia Erandaci 
Zimenii, lib. iii.— v. (in eodem tomo^. Franciscus Tarapha, De Regibua 
Hispaniie, p. 568. (in eodem tomo). ulancas, Rerum Aragonensium Gom- 
mentarii, p. 706. (apud eundem, torn. iii.). Mariana, De Rebus Hispanicua, 
lib. xxvi. dec. (apua eundem, torn. iv.). Zurita, Historia del Rey Hernando 
el Catolico, torn. i. lib. iii. p. 3. et torn. ii. lib. vi. Paternio Catinenaia, 
Sicani Reges, p. 160, dec. 

;For this chapter, our authorities are, we are sorry to say, very few. 
theae few, however, we have endeavored to make a proper use. 
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been reduced by Alfonso I. and his immediate suecesgorB, were 
recovered in 997 W the great Almanflrt* : in 1027, idng Al- 
fbaaso V. of Leon fell hefore the second of these places,* the 
eie^ of which was in consequence ahandoned; but in 1057, 
both it and Lamego were recovered by his san-in-kw, Fer- 
nando I. ; and the following year Coimbra shared the same 
fate.t In 1093, Santarem, Lisbon, and Gintra were reduced 
by Alfimso VI., the fiimous conquerot of Toledo, whose arms 
were generally so successful against the misbelievers.^ As 
these conquests were continually exposed to the irruptions of 
the Almoravides, in 1^95 tliat moharch conferred the govern- 
ment of Portugal from the Minho to the Tagus» and the ri^t 
of conquering as far as the Guadiana, on Henri of Besan^n, 
who, in 1072, had married his illegitimate daughter Teresa, 
and to whose jarms he had been so much indebted £)r many of 
his recent successes.} 

The nature of the authority conferred on the new | /jqe 
count has been a matter of much controversy between ^^' 
the Castilian and Portuguese writers. While the latter main- 
tain that the concession of Alfonso was full and entire, — a 
surrender of all feudal claims over the country, which the 
coimt Was to govern in full sovereignty, — the former no less 
zealously contend that the government was to be held as a 
fief, hereditary indeed, but no less dependent on the crown of 
Leon. In the absence of documentary evidence, probability 
only can guide us. It is unreasonable to suppose either that 
the king was willing, or, if willing, that his nobles would 
allow him, to dismember at once and for ever, so fair a terri- 
tory from his crown, and that too in favor of a stranger and an 
Illegitimate daughter — ^for illegitimate g^e was, notwithstand- 
ing the allegations to the contrary by some Portuguese writers, 
who seldom regard truth if impalatable to their national v«Ln- 
ity. That Portugal was conferred as a dependent fief, is also 
confirmed by the disputes between its early sovereigns, and 
(hose of Leon ; — ^the former striving to maintain their avowed 
independence, the latter to reduce them to their reputed 
ori^ml vassalage. 

The administration of Henri was vigorous, arid his 2095 
military conduct glorious. His triumphs oter the Mo- . 
hammedans were frequent, whether achieved in concert jt ^o 
with his fiither-in-law, Alfonso, or by his own unaided 

* See Vol. II. p. 150. t Ibid. p. 155. 

X According to the Chronicon Luaitanum (apad Florez, EepaBa ^grada, 
torn. xiv. p. 406.), the Chronicon Complutense (apud eundem, xxiii. 316.), 
and other authorities, i;Jsbon and Cintra were taken by Alfonso. They 
mast, however, have been soon recovered by the Moors. 

§ See Vol. II. p. 159. That Henri, whose extraction has given rise to 
much disputation, was of the family of the first duke of Burgundy, and of 
the royal blood of France, is indispiitable from a MS. discovered in the mon- 
astery of Fleury. La Olede, Histoire Generate de Portugal, ii. 23. 
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arm ; several of the reguli in the fivtresees south and east of 
the ThgOB he reduced to the condition of tributarie& In 1107, 
he constrained Ali ben YuseeC son of the first emperor of the 
Ahnoravides, to raise the siege of Coimfara. Nor were his 
efibrts to crush rebellion, whether of his local Christian goir- 
eraors, or (^ his Mohammedan vassals, less successfiiL One 
of his last acts was to assist his natural sovereign, CJrraca, 
against her husband the king of Aragon. He dira in 1112; 
• leaving many ecclesiastic structures enriched by his liberality. 
Braga, Oporto, Coimbra, Lameeo, and Viseu, were the places 
most indebted to his piety. Unfortunately for his memorv, 
many of the great deeds recorded of him by his partial people 
rest on authority too disputable to be received. Probably 
some of them have becm confourided with those of his more 
&moosson.* 

1112 I^i^i^ ^® minority of Alfonso, the son of Henri, 
i~ who at his fii1her*s death was only in his second year, 

112d administration of the kingdom was assumed by the 
widowed Teresa. The character of this princess is 
represented as little superior to that of her sister urraca: the 
same violence, the same unbridled passions, and the same un- 
natural jealousy of her son, appear, thou^ in a degree un- 
doubtedlv less criminal, to have distinguished her conduct 
Yet on that sister and her nephew, the successor of Urraca, 
she sometimes nmde war, in tne hope of profiting by the dis- 
sensions of the period : on every occasion she was repulsed, 
and was forced to sue for peace. Her intimacy with don Fer- 
nando Perez, whom she is suj^nsed to have secretly married, 
and through whom all &vors were to be solicited, roused the 
jealousy or the courtiers. By their persuasion, Alfonso, whom 
she had rigorously endeavored to exclude from all participa- 
tion in public afiairs, undertook to wrest the sovereignty from 
her hands. He had little difficulty in collecting troops; for 
no sooner did he erect the standard of resistance, than the dis- 
contented nobles flocked round it His preparations reached 
the ears of his mother, who wrathfully aitaed to defend her 
authority. The two armies met near the fortress of Vima- 
raens, where the princess was utterly routed, and forced to 
seek refuge in the castle of Leganosa There she was speed- 

* See Vol. II. p. 161. Pelagius Oveteniis, Chronicon Refum LegioDen- 
Bium, p. 473. (apud Florez, EepaSa Stegrada, torn. xiv.). Rodericus Toleta- 
nui, Rerum in Hispania Grestarum, lib. vii. cap. 5. (apud flehottum, Hispaoia 
lUuitrata, tom. iv.). Lucaa Tudenaia, Chronicon Mandi, p. 94, &c. (apud 
eundem, tom. iv.). Chronicon LuBitanum, p. 406. (apud Flores, torn. xiv.). 
Annalet Compluteniea, p. 314. (apud eundem, UHn. zxiii.). Chronicon Coift- 
iriutense, p. 316. (in eodem tomo). Chronicon ConiminricenBe, p. 330. (in 
fltodem tomo). Brandaon, Monarchia Lusitana, part ii. LemoB, toHi. ili. 
lib. 8. VaBconcelloB, AnacephateooeB ; id est, summa Capita Actorum 
Regum I^u«itani«, p. 1—9. La CIdde, Hiatoire Gen^rale de Partugut 
tom. ii. liv. 5. 
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fly iBVflBted, and ccxnpeUed to surrender the reins of ppimnk' 
ment into (he hands of iier son, while her favorite or. hostead 
fled into Galicia. She survived her ML ahput two years.* 

The new count was destined to prove a more for- ^^no 
midable enemy to the Mohammedans than even his ^ 
able father. During the first years of his administra- mlZ^ 
tkm, he was at variance with his oousin, Alfonso VIIL, ^^*^' 
whose Galician territories he invaded, and with whose enemr, 
(the king of Navarre) be entered into an alliance. But tboogo, 
in 1197, he Obtained a considerable advant^^ over a detach- 
ment of Alfonso's army, he was little able to contend with .that 
prince. Throiigh the persuasion of his subjects, who dreaded 
^e tiureateoed invasion of Portugal hy the Castilian, and the 
^food offioes of the papal legate, whose master he had acknow* 
ledged as lord paramount over Portugal, — doubtless with a view 
of escaping vassalage to Alfonso,~3ie solicited and obtamed 
peace ^m &e other. He was accordingly at liberty to pras^ 
cote his long meditated designs against the natural enemies 
<^ his country and foith. 

In 1139, the count assembled his army at Coimfara, «^aq 
resolved to reduce the fortresses west of the Guadiana, 
which had before acknowledged the kings of BaduoK, and 
which were now dependent on the Alnuxcavidea 'ThS Mo- 
kammedan governor of that imoortant place not only suonwii- 
ed all his brethren of the neignbor|ng provinces to arms, but 
procured a powerful*«we are told a vast — reinforcement fiom 
Africa, and advanced towards the plains of Ourique,f where 
the Christians had penetrated, and where they lay encamped. 
On perceiving the hills and valleys literally covered with the 
misbdievers, the Lusitanians are said, and not without reason, 
to have trembled for the result Though their prudent coimt 
placed them on an eminence overlooking the plain, and forti- 
fied a position naturally strong, hy the am of art, they conjured 
■ ■ I I . ■ ■ « I ■ « I ,1 II. 

* Lemog (0m. iii. lib. 8.) endeavors to vindicate the character of Tereaa 
from the charges imputed to her: the same vain effort, as the reader will 
remember (see Vol. II. p. 163. of this history) has been made by the Cas- 
tilian writers in favor of Urraca. What proves the Justice of the cbarces, 
no less than the national prejudice of the disputants, is the fact, that, 
while each party stoutly deienqs its idol, it allows that of the other to be 
aaaaiM withom mercy : neither scruples in the least to violate hibtoric 
truth. Perhaps, however, the actions of the two princesses have, to a cer- 
tain extent, been confounded. 

La Clede (ii. 68.) certainly exagiferates the^crimes and frailties itf Tereaa. 
" Oubliant ce qu'elle devoit A son rang, A sa conscience, et au sang iHttstre 
dont eII6 sortoit, elle se livroit & la plus honteuse d^bauche, 6pousa en se- 
cret Ferdinand Peres, eomtt de Trastamare, «t se deshonora par ee mari- 
age, d'autant pins criminel qo'elle avait .eu un commerce de golanterie 
avec Bermond frt^re de son mari. Non content de cet incest, elle en occa- 
siooe un second, en faisant ^pouser & ce merae Bermond la princesse Ur- 
raque sa fille." Much of this is improbable, and, we believe, at varianoe 
with history; at least, there is no contemporary authority for it. 

t In t\ip. province of Alenitcjo, about two hours* brisk ride from the 
firontierii of .^l^arvu, and the »amo distance west of the Guadiana. 
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lum to save them ftom the impendinjf danger; in ether woide, 
tofidlbeckoott»irfi)rtranmthe vicinity of the Tagua But 
Alibo80» who knew the advantages of hia poaitkn, and who, 
perhaps, perceived that retreat would beimpracticabie or fiital, 
resolved to await the approaching assault So eflectually did 
he bsnish the despondency of his fiillowers, so well did he in- 
fuse his own roirit into them, that the inequality of the con- 
test no longer oismayed them : their courage beoune elevated 
bv ftith, and they looked forward with certainty either to the 
victor^s or tiie martyr's crown. But though the oonnt was 
thus prepared for the strife, he could not re^ud its issue with- 
out emotion. On the eve preceding the battle, he is said to 
have opened a InUe ; that the first passage which struck his 
eyes was one that related the triumpn of Gideon over the Mi- 
dianites, and that he regarded the accident as ominous of suc- 
cess. Unfortunately, however, all the important events of 
tiiese times are so Iw^ed with the marvellous, that such even 
as in themselves have no great improbability must be regarded 
with doubt . When we read that the count fell asleep over 
the sacred volume ; that a veneraUe old man appeared to him 
in a vision, and bade him be of good cheer, as became one who 
was destined to obtain an immc^tal triumph over the infidels; 
that* he was awakened by one of his chamberlains, who an- 
nounced that an aged hermit eamesdy besought admissioQ to 
his presence on matters of the deepest moment; that the 
8tnng«r was the identical penon he had jnrt seen in his hw. 
venly dream, who confirmed the jojrfiil hope of victory ; that 
on issuing from his tent he perceived a celestial li^t in the 
heavens, m the centre of which appeared the Savior of men 
nailed to a cross; that he was conunanded by the divine per- 
sonage to assume the re^ title, and was promised prosperity 
to the sixteenth generation,* we should be inclined to reject 
even the battle itself were it not too well attested by Moham- 
medan as well as Christian writers, to render doubt possible. 
That in this battle he obtained an imperishable victory over 
the countless Afi-icans, an incredible number of whom were 
left dead on the field or destroyed in the pursuit,! is indubita- 
ble. Whether his assumption of the royal dignity preceded 
or fi)llowed this glorious success, has been matter of dispute : 
it is more reasonable to suppose that, while exulting over the 
destruction of the Goemj, his grateful and enthusiastic people 
proclaimed him on the field. Notwithstanding tibe fiibulous 
circumstances with which superstition and imposture have 
disfigured the relation, the plains of Ourique will be venerated 

* This meraenfer was a hennit, who bad paaaed sixty yean in a neigh- 
toring cave. The ruins of a hermitage near the spot were >tiU aulMistinc 
in the time of king Sebastian, who raised a parish church on the site. 

i The number is estimated by the Portuguese at two hundred thousaiull 
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80 kiig as patnotiflm and valor are held in esteem among 
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AuNXNBO L, after his elevation to the dignity which -m^Mg^ 
he had long sought, and of which he had abovm him- ^ 
self so deserving, was not likely to relax in his hostili- J^^ 
ties against the MooneL Thooffh Santarem had, with ^^^'* 
other places, been reduced bv /dfonso YL, it must, in the s^ 
quel, have been recovered by the Almoravidea, as, in 1146, 
we find the P<»rtoguese king mtent oa regaining it As the 
fortificatioDS were stroeg, and the defeimers numerous, he 
caused a small but resolute band to scale the walls by night : 
scaix^ely had twenty-five reached the summ t of the wall, when 
the Moorish inhabitants took the alarm, ana flew to arms. In 
vain :— one of the gates was opened by the Christians, and the 
rest of the assailants rushed in. The struggle which ensued, 
amidst the daikness of night, the clash of weapons, the groans 
of dyii^ warriors, the shneks of women and m&nts who were 
indiscriminately butchered, constituted a scene which none 
but a demon would have delighted to witness, which none but 
a demon would have comm«.nded.t In an hour this important 
IbrtresB, one of the great bulwarks of Christian Lusitania, was 
in possession of the victor4 His success, and the embarrass- 
ment of the Mohammedan princes of Spiin, both on account 
of the rionff power of the Almohades m Afiica, and of the 
hostilities of the kings of Leon and Castile, emboldened him 
to attempt the recovery of Lisbon. Thai city was invested ; 
but the valor of the defenders, and the strength of the walls, 
would dpubtlesB have compelled him to raise the sieee, had 
not a succor arrived which no man could have expected. This 
was a fleet of crusaders, chiefly of Elnfflish, unaer the com- 
mand of WiUiam Longsword, who was hast^un^ to the Hdy 
Land. The Portuguese king had little difficulty m persuadmg 

* ftodericoi Toletanus, lib. vii. cap. 6. (apod Schottum, torn. ii.). Lucas 
IVidenfis, lib. it. p. 103, Sec. (apud eundem, torn. !▼.). Chronicon Lunta- 
Bum, p. 409, iac (apdd Viores, torn. ziv.). Cbronicon Conimbricenie, p. 330. 
(apad eundem, torn, zziii.). Brandaon, part ii. 1. AiitoiiiuiVa«conoeIliuB, 
p. 13—16. Lemos, torn. iii. liv. 0. La CIMe, torn. ii. hv. 5. To tlieae 
Christian autboritiw may be. added Aba Abdalla, Vestit Acu Picta (apud 
Caairi, Bibliottaeca Arab. Hiap. torn, ii.), and Ck>nd6 by Marias, Sic, torn. ii. 

t ** Mas o rei mandando ftzer at mortes indistintas, eem diflbrenca da 
•exo, e idade ; o borror doe gemldoe, o trope! da fentA, o clamor das miil« 
beree, a meninoe, o escuro da noite eauian hum eapanto tao geral.**— Xmmv, 
iii. 84. Well done the Mf king Alfonso Henriques I 

X Of course, there must be a miracle in every great feat of the Portu* 
tuese. Bantarem was recovered by the prayers of St. Bernard, then ia 
IVanoe, in honor of whose rule the king bad vowed to found, and royaUy 
to endow, the monastenr of Alcoba^a. The saint arose the very night Baa* 
tarem was taken, called some of his disciples, and bade them speed away 
for Portugal, to receive tbe donation which king don Alfonso was ready to 
make his order* After the ftdl of Lisbon, the vow was right royally ful- 
filled : a monastery was built, and endowed with the seigniory over thirty- 
one towns and villages ; it was enlarged and beautified by aucoeeding 
kings ; so that iu time it wa^ able to couiaiu 1000 monks. 
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them that the cfoss had oo greater enemies than the Mobanw 
medans of Spain, and that the recovery of Lisbon would be bo 
less accepti^le to Heaven than that of the Synan towns : the 
hope of plunder did the rest ; the crusaders disembarked, and 
joined in the assaults which were daily made on the plajce. 
After a gallant defence of five months, the besieged showing 
tl47 °^ disposition to surrender, the Christians apfK>inted 
1X4/. Qq^^]. fj^Q 25th for a ^^leral assault on the city. It 
was carried by storm ; a prodigious number of the Moors were 
pat to the sword ; the crusaders were too much enriched to 
dream of continuing their voyage ; so that, with the ezceptiaa 
of a few who received lands in Portugal, the rest returned U> 
their own country. 

«^^ But the Mohammedans had still possessioii c^ one 
^ half of Portugal, and of several strong fortresses. Hav^ 

llW"^? reduced Cintra, Alfonso passed the Tagus, and 
seized on several fortified plaoes in Estremadura, and 
even in Alemteja It was not, however, until 1158, that he 
seriously attempted the reduction of Alcazar do Sal, which 
fell, after a vigorous resistance of two months. In 1165 Ce- 
simbra and Psdmela were invested: the former place was 
speedily taken.; while, before the latter, he had to encounter 
a strong force sent to relieve it by the Moorish governor of 
Badajoz.* The misbelievers were defeated, and msny places 
made to surrender. AmcHig these was Beja, the most important 
fortress of Alemtejo ; but we have no particulars of a cixiquest 
which seems to have been the frequent subject of contentioD 
between the rival powers. The way in which Evora was r&> 
covered is more minutely recorded. One Giraldo» sumamed 
from his valor Sem Pavor, or the Dauntless, having incurred 
for some violence the indignation <^ king Alfonso, fled fiom 
justice, assembled some determin^ companions, and oom* 
menced a freebooting life amidst the wiMs of Alemteja He 
was long the terror alike of Christians and Moors ; but, ia the 
end, being visited by remorse, he resolved to achieve some feat 
which should procure his pardcm from the king. Passmg one 
day by the waJls of Evora, and perceiving tiiat the place was 
negligently guarded, he concerted witk his companions, all 
ea^er like himself to obtain their pardon, on the means of sur- 
prising it On a gentle eminence before the city was a re- 
doubt, guarded by an alcalde. One night, as the Moor slept, 
and his daughter, who was left to watch the 'gate, yielded also 
to the drowsy power, Giraldo, with the assistance of his com- 
panions, quietly ascended, and cut off the heads of fathei: and 

* On tbis occasion, Alfonso, with no more than 60 horsemen, is said to 
have encountered 500 horsemen of the Almoravides, and 40.000 fopt ; and, 
what is more, to have defeated them I (See Chronicon Lusitanum, p. 414.) 
These prodigious relations are admitted without scruple by all the hiato- 
riani of Portugal. 
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daughter, which he showed to his comnules below. The com- 
municatiQn between the redoubt and the city, and consequently 
the means of giving the alarm, being thus intercepted, one 
party of the adventurers, in obedience to a concerted plan, a^^ 
peaxed before the ^tes of the city, as if to brave the garrisoni 
while another lay m ambush, to taJce advantafe of the mancBU- 
vie. The sentinels on the wails, hearing Suit a small band 
thus defied them, acquainted the garrison with their audacity; 
to punish it, a strouj^ body issued at one of the gates, and pur- 
sued the now fugitive robbera This was the signal for the 
parly in ambush, with their chief, to seize the sate. They 
spread along the streets, forced the houses, and inflicted a 
truly horrible carnage on the inhabitants, until the place con- 
sented to own Alfonsa When the Moors who had been en- 
gaged in the pursuit returned to the gate, they were not a 
Bttle surprised to find the city in the power of the Christtans : 
some of them attempted to recover the place, but were over- 
powered and slain ; tiie rest fled. The king was immediatelv 
acquainted with this almost incredible feat ; and, in the full- 
ness of his admiration, he not only pardoned the banditti, but 
appointed their chief to the government of the city. 

The martial character oi the Portuguese king, as Y\fft 
well as the almost uninterrupted success of his arms, ^ 
inclined him to perpetual war, — ^whether with Moors | ^yg 
or Christians appears to have given him little oonoem. 
In 1167 he seized on Limia, a t^rritonr of Galicia, which he 
daimed on the ground of its having rarmed part of his mo* 
therms dowry. The following year he advanced against Bada- 
joz, the Moorish governor of which was a vassal of the kin^ 
of Leon. Fernando IL hastened to its relief; but before his 
arrival the Portuguese standard floated on tiie towers.* The 
forces of Fernando were ffreatly superior in number, and the 
Portuguese king prepared to issue man the gates, — ^whether, 
as the national writers assert, to contend for his new conquest 
on the (Mpen field, or, as the Castilians say, to escaije firom the 
incensed mcHiarch of Leon, is uncertain. What is indubitable 
VBj that as he was passing throu^ the gate with precipitation, 
hu thigh came into contact with the wall or bars, and was 
shattered. He was taken prisoner by the Leonnese, and coih 
ducted to their king, who treated him with courtesy, and con- 
sented to his liberation on the condition of his sunendering 
the places which he had usurped in Galicia. From this acci- 
dent, however, he never recovered so as to be able to mount a 
hoTBe ; but it had a much worse effect than his own personal 
decrepitude : it encouraged the restless Mohammedans to re- 

* See Vol. II. p. 167. 

Vol. DL O 
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aume their incorsioiu into his territariea Though these in' 
cursioDs were repressed hy the valor of his sod, dom Sancbc^ 
who, not content with defending Portogal, penetrated into the 
Moorish territory, to the very outskirts of Seville, his pec^le 
could not fiul to sufl^r from the ravages of the misbelievens. 
This imiptian, too, had its ill efl^t; it so much incensed 
YusBuf alxi Yacuh, the einperor of the Almohades, that be 
dispatched a ooosiderahle rarce into the kinedom. The dis- 
comfiture of this army mider the walls of Abrantes, and the 
exploits of dom Fuas Koupinho, one of Sancho*s captains, pre- 
served the country indera from the yoke dt the stranger, but 
not from the devastation : Alemtejo, above all, sufiered in this 
vindictive war&re.* 

I «Q^ This dom Fuas is too celebrated in Portuguese his- 
to ^^^ ^ dismissed without a passing notice. Being 

1181 ^^^'^^''^^ ^^ ^^ defence of Porto de Mos, a fortress 
which was furiously assailed by a numerous bod^ of the 
Andalosians and Almohades, he left a sufficient garrison in 
the place, while with the rest he proceeded to the neighboring 
forta to demand succors. On his return, he halted on the sierra 
which overlooked the fortress, and exulted greatly to see with 
what valor his soldiers were repelling an assault of the enemy. 
Those who were with him, in the fear that their comrades 
might in the end give way, thought this a fiivorahle opportu- 
nity fer attacking tiie misbelievers in flank ; but he restrained 
their ardor, in' the certainty that the phice would continue to 
hold out At night&ll, however, when the fiitigued Moons had 
retired to their tents, he told his Christian companioos that 
now was the time to discomfit an enemy whom CSod had put 
into their hands. They descended the hill, fell on the sleepmg 
Moors, whom they slauffhtered with unpunity ; a few only are 
said to have escaped. His valor rendered bun so agreeable to 
king Alfonso, that he was placed over a »juadron destined to 
avenge the puntical descente of the misbekevers on the west- 
em coast or the kingdom, especially in the neighborhood of 
Setubal and Lisbon. With equal success did he triumph on 
this new element ; for, not satisfied with destroying the hostile 
fleet, he even insulted the Barbary coast ^t for none of his 
deeds, which are doubtless ercHBitly exaggerated, is he so much 
celebrated as for the speciu aid of our Lady at a tune when 
human aid would have been invoked in vain.f 

* RoderieuB Tol. lib. vii. (apud Sebottam, torn, ii.)' Lacu Tiid. p. 106, Ac 
(■pud eundem, torn. iy.). Cnroniooa Lautanam. jMld— 418. (apod Florei, 
torn. xivX Chronicon ConimbrioenBe, p. 330--333. (apud eundem, ton. 
xziii.). Brandaon, part ii. 1. Vaaconcelloa, p. 19, ^kc Lemoa, torn. ii. liv. 
9. et 10. La ClMe, torn. ii. liv. 6. 

To tlieae Chrifltian autiioritiea must be added Abu Abdalla (apud Caairi, 
Kbliotheca, A«. torn. ii. p. S90.). D'Herbelot, Bibliotbftque OdenUle, art. 
jtfoaliedoun, Yacoub, ftc< Cond^, by Marlte, ii. 400, &c. 

t See Appendix F. 
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The successive defbat of his best troops^ made Yiuh | •■ g^ 
Bef resolve to pass over into Spain, and take the field ^ 
in person. His death, before Sautarem, has been re- i|^ 
lated in the history of the Mohammedan peninsula.'*' ^^^^' 
This was the last occasion on which the Lusitanian kingf put 
on his armor. He died at the close of the year 1185.f His 
menoory is held by the Portuguese in the highest veneration ; 
and hints are not obscurely given that he merited canoniza- 
tion. He, who had been fiivored by the celestial vision at 
Oarique, whose holy intentions had been so miraculously com- 
municated to St Bernard, and, after death, whose mantle, pre- 
served with religious reverence, could cure the diseased, was 
surely worthy of ecclesiastical deification. That, in after- 
times, when Joam L gained Ceuta, he appeared iQ white armor 
in the choir of Santa Cruz at Coimbra, and informed the holy 
brotherhood that he and his son dom Sancho were phx;eeding 
to Ceuta to assist their vassals, no true Portuguese ever yet 
disbelieved: hence the peculiar office, which the monks of 
that magnificent house solemnized in his honor. To a leas 
catholic reader, ** this always adixaUe king,'' (sempre o ret 
a^Un^avd) may, from his indiscriminate slaughter of the in- 
nocent uid guilty, and from his amours, appear to have been 
imbued with the imperfections of our nature. 

It was in the reign of this prince that the celebrated laws 
<^ Lamego, to which the reader's attention will hereafter be 
directed, were promulgated.1 

Sahcho I., the eldest surviving son of Alfonso, had ytoa 
soon to Bustam the persecutions of the pope, for marry- -^^^'^* 
ing his daughter Teresa to her cousin, Alfonso IX., kuig of 
h&oftLi As the royal pair, notwithstanding the bigoted oppo- 
sition of the ponti^ continued to live together, the latter laid 
an interdict on both the kingdoms of Leon and Portugal. The 
complaints of both people, not against the vindictive pope, the 
real author of their privation, but their monarchs, for contract- 
ing a marriage within the forbidden degrees, were loud and 
l^eraL How this matrimonial alliance ended, has been seen 
m the history of Leon. 

* See VoL II. p. 68. Both the date and circumstanees of this inTation are 
very differently giTen by the Mohammedao and Christian writers. 

t The Anales Toledanos give 1187. 

t Bee the last section of the present book. 

Rodertcus Tot. lib. vii. Lucas Tad. n. 106, Aec (apad Sebottum, torn. ii. 
et iv.). Chronicon Lusitanum, p. 418. (apud Florea, torn. ziv.). Chronicon 
Conimbricense, p. 333. (apud eundem, torn, zziii.). Anales Toledanos, i. (in 
eodem tomo, p. 398.). Brandaon, part iv. Vasconoellos, p. 16->90. Lemot, 
torn. iii. liv. 10. La ClMe, torn. ii. liv. 6. 

To these Christian authorities add Abu Abdalla, Vestis, kc. (apad Casiri, 
toBB. ii.). D'Herbelot, art. Joussouf, Yacoub, &c. ; and Cond6, by Marlte, 
Ace. torn. ii. 

$8ee Vol. II. p. 168. 
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The traxuACtions of Sancho with the Mocnrs ware 
not destined to be bo glorious as those of his father, 

*JL Though, by the aid of some crusaders, whcnn a tem- 

^*^ pest rorced to take refuge in the oort of Lisbon, he 
took Sihes in Algarve ) and though, in 1190, he defended that 
fortress with success against the power of the Afirican eia- 
peror ; yet when that emperor arrived in person (possibly the 
expedition into Portugal might be headed by the son of Yacub 
ben Yussef ), the tide of llisitanian conquest began to ebh 
Silva, Almeida, Palmela, and Alca9ar do Sal, Coimbra, Cesim- 
bra, and many other towns, were taken; many more were 
levelled with the ground ; nowhere durst the Portuguese at- 
tempt to arrest the destructive torrent ; and though the Mo- 
hammedans at length retired, to humble the Chris^uis on the 
plains of Alarcos,* a generation was 6caj;cely sufficient to re- 
pair the mischiefs they had done. Famine and pestilence next 
visited the people, who, in their deplorable blindness, attributed 
their mi^rtunes to the incestuous marriage of their in&nta 
with the Leoimese king. Their cconplaints effected what the 
pope had attempted in vain — ^the separation of the royal pair. 
Itwas followed by a misunderstanding between Sancho and 
Alfixum, which the common danger of Christian Spain, and 
the earnest remonstrances ci the church, could scarcely pre- 
vent fixmi exploding. On the restoration of outward harniany, 
the Portuguese monarch recovered most of the places -vhkih 
the Africans had reduced; an enterprise in which he was 
again fertuunately assisted by a crusading armament His next 
care was to rebuild and repeople the towns which had been 
destroyed ; a labor of many yeara As during the remainder 
of his reign he was no more troubled by the Mohammedans, 
he made a few, but apparently unimportant, conquests in 
Algarve. 

1203 '^^ tranquillity which the kin^om continued to en- 
. joy, greatly assisted Sancho in his beneficent designs 

1211 encouraging population, and of alleviating the dis- 
* tresses of lus people. Towards the close of his reign 
he appears to have again incurred the censure of the church, 
by encouraging certain marriages within the forbidden de- 
grees, — among others, that of a son wiih one of his nieces, — 
and to have 3iown some violence towards the ecclesiastics 
who condemned them. His subsequent repentance doubtless 
occasioned his reconciliation with the offended pontiff. He died 
in 1211. In his last will he bequeathed great riches to his 
children, and made his successor, Alfonso, swear to obeerve 
his dispositions. Of his children, two had the honor to be 
canonized, — ^Teresa, the divorced wife of Alfonso IX., and 

* See Vol. II. p. 72-74. 
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Hancha, who professed in the oxivent of Lorvam : a third, 
Mafalda, who, after his death, married Enrique of Castile, and 
was left a Widow in 1217, and who passed her remaining davs 
in another convent, is said to have been no less entitled to the 
enviable distinction.* 

AuoNSO XL had no sooner asc^ided the throne than i ai i 
he showed a disposition to evade the execution of his 7~ 
&ther*s will. Not only did he refuse tonllow his broth- -tSia 
era the money which had been bequeathed them, but *^*^^ 
he insisted on the restitution of the ft>rtresses which belonged 
to his two sisters, the saints Teresa and Sancha; and on their 
refusal to surrender them, he seized them by force. The in- 
fiuitas complained to the pope and the king of Leon : the for- 
mer ordered his legate to see justice done to them ; the latter, 
who still bore an uTection towards his divorced wife Teresa, 
interfered more effectually by way of arms. The Leonnese 
entered Portugal by way of Badaios, reduced several fortresses, 
and spread devastations around them. As the Lusitaman stiill 
persiked in retaining his usurped possessions, the kin^ of Leon 
next assembled an army in Gahcia, passed the Mmho, and 
with equal success laid waste the towns and open placea To 
arrest his progress, the Portuguese king hastened to his north- 
em frontier ; the latter was signally d^ated ; but the victor, 
after having^ garrisoned the conquered places, retired to repel 
the probable hostilities of the Castilians. In the sequel, Al- 
fonso of Portugal, at the command of the pope, and doubtless 
through fear of the Leonnese, consented to treat with his sis- 
ters. By the papal commissianers it was agreed that the for- 
tresses in dispute should be held for the princesses by the tem- 
plars, but subject to the royal jurisdiction ; and tliat, on the 
demise of the two feudatories, they diould revert to the crown. 

The transactions of Alfonso with the Mahommedans -.217 
were not so remarkable as those of his predecesscNrs — ^ 
a circumstance that must be attributed not to his want ^^^ 
of military spirit, but to his excessive corpulency, which 
rendered the &tigue8 of the field intolerable. Thou^ he sent 
a handful of trooos to aid in the triumphs of the rfavas de 
Tok)8a,t he did not take the field in person a^[ainst the ene- 
mies of his faith, until 1217, when the arrival m his ports of 
anodier crusading armament, which promised to co-operate in 
his designs, rous^ him to attempt the reduction of Alcacar 
do Sal, a place that still remamed in the power of the misbe- 
lievena. It held out till the end of Septcpber, when a strong 
I Mohammedan army arrived to relieve it Notwithstanding 

* Same auUioritie*, nearly in the placet last quoted. To theie may be 
added the Annales Compoetellani, p. 323. (apud Florez, EfpaBa Saarada. 
lom. xxiii.)- t Vol. II. p. 78-74. 
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the disproportion in numbers, the Christians resolved to faaa- 
ard a general action, especially on receiving a reinforcement 
from Alfonso of Leon. As usual, when any great event was 
impending, Heaven miraculously encouraged the faithful by 
assured hopes of success. First, a luminous cross appeared in 
the sky conspicuous to the whole army ; next, during^ the heat 
of the battle, a legion of angels was seen in the clouds, not 
as spectators, but as aiding m the good cause, by throwing 
darts with terrific effect among the infidels. If the Moors 
could contend with mortals, they quailed and fled at the sight 
of their celestial enemies; but they could not avoid the anr 
gelic weapons, nor those of their fleet pursuers ; so that most 
of them were destroyed in the retreat Alcazar was again re- 
covered ; and the Mohammedans, who had remained in Alem- 
tejo, and were pressing the siege of several fortresses, were 
compelled to retire. And if we are to believe ancient chroni- 
cles, the important town of Moura, on the eastern bank of the 
Guadiana, was also recovered, in a manner too smgular to be 
passed over in silence. One Saluquia, daughter of a power- 
ful man in Alemteio, had been promised to a countryman, the 
Moor Brafama, and with her, as a dowry, the town just men- 
tioned. Knowing that the wedding was to be celebrated on 
a given day within the v/alls of uaX fortress, two hidalgos, 
dom Pedro and dom Alvaro Rodri^ez, assumed, and caused 
their people to assume, the Moorish dress, and placed them- 
selves in ambush near the wav by which the bridegrocxn would 
be constrained to pass. On his appearance they arose, mas- 
sacred him and his attendants, and rode towards the fortress, 
on the tower of yvhich Saluquia was awaiting his arrivaL As 
they approached, they shouted in Arabic that they escorted 
the happy Brafkma. The maiden ordered the gates to be 
opened ; but no sooner did she perceive the carnage which 
followed, than, suspectmg the truth, and disdaining to became 
the c<u)tive of her lover's murderers, she threw herself head- 
long from the tower. From that day the town, which had 
hitherto been called Arouche, was Imown by the name of 
MourOf or the female Moor. 

1220 ^^^."^ ^6 l^t ^ce years of his reign, Alfonso had 
^ new disputes with the churcL He appears to have 

1223.^™^ little respect for the ecclesiastical immunities, 
some of which were, indeed, inconsistent with the in- 
terests of the community. That the clergy should be ex- 
empted from personal military service, is too obvious to be de- 
nied ; and, whatever may be the customs of the times, it might 
well be doubted whether men whose mission was peace, were 
justified in sending even their armed retainers to the field. 
Alfonso insisted on churchmen heading their own vassals in 
the wars he undertook, and such as refused were compelled to 
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|(a fV>r such violence there was no excuse ; bat in subject- 
ing the ecclesiastical poesessions to the same contribatians as 
were levied on the property of the laymen, and churchmen 
themselves to the secular tribunals, he attempted a salutary 
innovation on the established system of the clerical exemp- 
tions. The archbishop of Bra^ like our Becket of the pre- 
ceding century, remonstrated with the king; and when re- 
monstrances were ine£fectual, hurled at the head <^ his abet- 
tors the thunders of the church. In return he was deprived 
of his revenues, and compelled to consult his present rafety 
by flight He complained to the pope : Honorius ni. ordered 
three Castilian bishops to insist on ample reparation to the in- 
jured prelate ; and, if their instances were disregarded, to ex- 
communicate the king, and impose an interdict on the nation. 
The afflicted people now endeavored to efl^t a reconciliation 
between the king and the archbishop: the former promised to 
make satis&ction, and in future to respect the privileges of 
the church; he was accordingly absolved, and the interdict 
removed, but before he could m&l his share of the compact, 
he was surprised b^ death.* 

Sakcho U., havmg reluctantly promised to respect -ti^w 
the immunities of the church, prepared to extend the . 
boundary of his dominions at the expense of the Mo- lojn 
hammedan& He recovered the important town of £1- 
vas, which had been refined by the Moors : next Jarumeiiha 
and Serpa yielded to his arm& He now carried the war into 
Algu^Vm which, though his eonqnests are not specified, we 
know that some must have been made, as, by contemporary 
writers, encomiums are passed <m his valor and success. He 
appears to have left the enemy no fortified places in Alemtejo: 
the frontier fortresses of that province, thus rescued from the 
infidels, he intrusted to the defence of the order of Santiago, 
who made successful irruptions intD Almrve, and triumphed 
in several partial engagementa Tavira, Faro, and Louie were 
reduced by these imights; and when the Moorish governor 
of Silves attempted to aid his co-religionists, he lost his capi* 
tal, and immediately afterwards his life, as he attempted to 
swim over a little river in that hilly rej^ion to escape from his 
rraistlesB enemies. These successes of the Christians will be 
readily admitted, when we remember that while the fortresses 
of Algarve were thus won, Fernando of Leon and Castile was 
prosecuting his glorious career in Andalusia, and thereby pre* 

* Roderieus Tol., lib. Tiii. (apud Schottnm, torn. ii.). Lucas Tud., Clirairi- 
eon Mundi (apud eundem, iv. 111.). Chronicon ConimbricenM (apud Florez, 
torn, xxiii. p. 334.)- Analefl Toledanoa, i. (apud eundem.). Rodericoi San- 
tins, Historia Hispanica, pan ii. (apud ScboUum, torn. i.). Alfonso el Sabio, 
Chronica de Espana, parte iv. Brandaon, part iv. VaaoonoeUos, p. Si— <57. 
Lemos, torn. iii. liv. 12. La Cldde, torn. ii. liv. 6. 
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eluding all hope of aid from the rest of MohaHunedan Spalii» 
which was soon to be ccmfined within the narrow limits oT 
i^ranada. Yet it must not be fiirgotten, that some of these 
fcHTtresses were subsequently occupied for a short {>enod bjr 
the Mohammedans. In fact, the frontier places continaed for 
«ome years to change masters, according as either of the hoe- 
tile powers prevail^. 
I AAA In his domestic administration, dom Sancho was 
7^ doomed to be fiir less fortunate. From his infiincy he 
^^g appears to have been of a weak constitution, and of a 
^^' still weaker mind ; but if he was weak, we have no 
proof that he was vicious, though great disasters afflicted his 
kingdom, and the historians of his country have stigmatized 
his memory. His hostili^ to the immumties of the clergy 
appears to have been the first and chief cause of his unpopur 
larity. This, however, would not have led to the events which 
fellowed, had he not overstepped the line of prudent reform, 
and claimed for the crown, prerogatives which the church 
could not allow to any monarch. He not only, we are told, 
seized the revenues of vacant cures, but nominated ecdesi* 
astics, whose only merit was their favor with him. His min- 
isters are charged with heavier offences, — ^with seizing the 
property of the church without scruple, under the pretext that 
It was required fin* the service of the state, but in reality to 
waste it on their own creatures and connexions. It is possi- 
ble, perhaps probable, that these charges are somewhat exag- 
gerated, and tlmt the king's zeal to subject churchmen to the 
ordinary tribunals may luive given rise to the invectives of 
oudignity; yet if his own chuacter has been to a certain ex- 
Cent unjustly darkened, there seems to be little justification 
&r the acts of his creatures, who are known to have possessed 
unbounded influence over him, and to have conducted them- 
selves with equal viol^ice and rapacity. It is certain that the 
infiuate Fernando was guilty of so much violence at Santarem, 
that he was excommunicated, unable to obtain absolution with- 
out going to Rome, and submitting to a rigorous penance. 
The same censures were passed on the monarch for his per- 
secution of the dean of Lisbon, whom the chapter had raised 
tb the see of that capital in opposition to liis menace& His 
subsequent repentance disarmed the pontiff; and, notwith- 
standing the c(Hnplaints of the people that the laws were si- 
lent, and brute\force only triumphed, he would doubtless have 
ended his reign in peace, had he not resumed or permitted the 
spoliation of the church. At length, both cler^ and people 
united their murmurs : they perceived that the king was too 
feeble to repress the daily feuds of his barons, who l»oke out 
into open War, and committed the greatest excesses. The con- 
tempt with which their remonstrances were treated passed the 
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Ixninds of human endurance ; and they applied to Innocent 
ly., then presiding over a general council at Lyoni^ to pro- 
vide a remedy for such evils. The application was readily 
received bv the pontiff; who, in concert with the &therB of 
the council, issued a decree by which, though the royal title 
was left to Sancho, the administration was declared to be vest- 
ed in the infante Alfonso, brother of the king. 

No sooner did Alfonso hear of this extraordinary pro- iqak 
ceeding of the pope and council, than he prepared to r^ 
vindicate the tide which it had conferred upon him. He i ^o 
ivas then at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the lordship of which ^^^ 
belonged to him in right of his wifo Matilda. Having sworn 
be^re the papal commissioners to administer Portu^ with 
justice, and leaving the government of Boulogne in the hands 
of his countess, he emb^ked at that port, and se^ly landed 
at Lisbon. At first the king intended to oppose the in&nte ; 
but seeing how generally the deputies owned him,— -how all 
classes, nobles and citizens, prelates and peasants, joined his 
brother,->-he retreated into Spain, to solicit the support of his 
cousin, Fernando IIL As that saintly monarch was too busy 
in the Andalusian wars to assist the liigitive king in pers(»s, 
he recommended the interests of his guest to his son Alfonso. 
llie Castilian infimte showed no want of zeal in behalf of his 
relative. He first applied to the pope for the restoration of 
the royal exile ; and when he found the application useless, 
he collected a considerable army, and invaded Portugal. Ar- 
riving before Leyria without much opposition, he was pre- 
paring to storm that fortress, when he was visited by a depu- 
tation from the archbishop of Braga, which represented to him 
the crimes of Alfonso, and the necessity of the papal inter- 
ference ; and conjured him, as a true son of the church, not 
to incur excommunication by opposing the execution of the 
pontifical bulls. The Castilian in^te listened, and obeyed : 
he led back his army ; and the deposed monarch, now bereft 
of all hope, retired to Toledo, where, early in 1248, he ended his 
days. So long as the latter lived, some of the fortified places in 
Portugal refused to acknowledge the regent ; but on his death 
without issue, — ^there is no evidence that he was ever married, 
— ^his brother was peaceably acknowledged as his successor.* 

Alfonso III., on arriving at a hei^rht which, a few ^249 
years before, his ambition could scarcely have reached, ^ 
was not without apprehensions that the Castilian king 2354. 
or infamte might trouble him in his usurpation, and as- 

• Roderieus Tol. (apud Sehottam, torn. ii. «t ivX CbronieoB Gdnimbri- 
cenae, paMim (apud Florez, torn, xxiii.)- Annates Compostellani, i*. 393, A;e. 
(in eodem tomo). Anales Toledanos ii. p. 413 (in eodem tomo). Brandaon, 
part iv. Vasconcelloa, p. 61, A«. Roderieus ^ntius(apad SebotMn, tom.i.)' 
Leraos, torn. ii. \iv. 13. To these must be added Abu AbdaUa (Vestis, toou 
ii.) ; and Cond^, torn. iii. 
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MDibled the three estates of his realm to deliberate on the 
means of defence. Fortunately for his ambition, both fiither 
and son were absorbed by their Andalusian conquests. To 
secure, if possible, the ^[ood-will of the fonner, he sent a can- 
isiderahle aid to the Christian camp, which was readily received 
by the hera In the mean time he himself resolved to profit 
by the reverses of the misbelievers, and finish the conquest 
of Algarve. At the head of a sufficient force, he accordingly 
penetrated into that province, and speedily recovered the 
places which the Mobiunmedans had a^ain surprised. In his 
next campaigrn he recovered Serpa, s£>uray and other places 
on the eastern bank of the Guadiana — ^places which his pre- 
decesBDrs had reduced, but which the active enemy had con- 
trived to regain. In a subsequent expedition, his ardor or 
Avarice led him to encroach on the possessions (^ Al&oso el 
Sabio, Femando*s successor. The wali or regulus of Niebla, 
perceivinff that hostilities were directed against him, implored 
the aid <? his liege superior, the king (» Leon and Castfle. 
llie latter enjoin^ the Lusitanian not to molest Mohammed. 
The instruction appears to have been disregarded; for the 
Castilian army immediately marched against Sie Portuguese^ 
who were compelled to retreat The Castilian king cUd not 
stop here. On the pretext that Algarve, as chiefly conquered 
by his subjects, the knights of Santiago, belonged to hrni, he 
invaded that province, and quickly reduced its chief fortre8Be& 
The Portuguese was ^ad to sue for an acoommodation ; and 
jt was at length agreed that he should marry dona Beatrix de 
Guzman, a natural daughter of the Castilian, and with her 
receive the sovereignty of Algarve. As th^ province had 
been conquered by me subjects of both crowns, equity would 
have indicated its division by the two mooarchs ; but as such 
a division would probably have led to fiiture wars, tiie present 
arrangement might be a politic one. The CastHian appears 
to have reserved to himself the sovereignty of Algarve ; his 
feudatory being required Both to pay tribute, and to furnish a 
certain number of forces whenever he should be at war. The 
cession, with whatever conditions it was accompanied, was 
disagreeable to the Castilians, who thought that their monarch 
had sacrificed the interests of the state m &vor of his daugh- 
ter.'*' The marria^ was solemnized in the following year (in 
1254), and a few years afterwards Portugal was declared for 
eter free from homage to the Castilian kings. 

1255 ^^^^^^^"^ ^® facility with which this matrimonial con- 
^ nexion was formed, it would be inferred that the Lu- 

1262 ^^^^''^^ ^^ become a widower. But the countess 
' Matilda still lived, and was anxious to return to her 

■ I Ill ■■ ■ I 1.1 ■ .. 

♦ See vol. II. p, 179. 
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lotd. He pleaded that the former marriage remained null, 
6b wipoterUiam ruUura, in that lady ; but tbeit each an im- 
pediment existed, may well be doubted. No complaint of it 
was made by her former husband, a prince of the royal house 
of France ; nor by her second husband, until some ume after 
bis accession to the Portuguese throne. Her only defects were 
her barrenness and her age, — two which, though no canonist 
would recognize, were sufficient in the nund of so unscrupu- 
lous a prince as Alfonsa The lady applied for the restoratmi 
ctf ber rights ; he refused to recognize them : she sailed for 
PcHTtugal to plead them in person ; but he refused to see her : 
and when at len^ she forced her way into his presence, he 
heard, unmoved, her entreaties, her expostulations^ and threats; 
and witnessed, unmoved, a grief which would have softened 
the heart of any other man. The queen (for such history 
must call her) retired to Boulogne, and laid her complaints 
before the pope and her liege superior, St Louisi After a 
pitient examination (^ the case, Alexander IV. expedited a 
CNill, by which he declared Matilda the lawful wife of Alfonso^ 
and annulled the recent marriage with dofia Beatrix. The 
king persevered in his lust, as he had already done in his 
usurpation, even when excommunicated by the pope ; and he 
and his household were interdicted from the offices of the 
T^hurcL A second time is she said to have visited Portugal, 
\nt with as little success. In his conduct towards this de- 
voted lady, there is something that must strike every reader 
with indignation. She had married him when poor — ^when 
almost an exile from his native court — and had thereby raised 
him to power and riches^ and her unshaken attachment— 
tmsfaaken even by his sickening ingratitude— proves that 
though the empire of the passions had ceased, she posKssed 
an uncommon share of woman's best feeling. Her last act, 
by which she bequeathed a considerable sum to this feithless 
deserter, was characteristic enough of her nding misfortune. 
On her death, in 12^ his prelates readfly obtained from the 
pope a bull to render legitimate the present marriage, and the 
issue arising firom itj 

The rest of this prince's reign was passed in inioble ^ogs 
dilutes, either with his prelates, in lekticm to me ec- . 
clesiastical immunities, which he had the wish but not ^279 
the power to limit; or witii his military orders, whose 
possessions he justly considered too ample. In the latter case, 

• *' Coiii enim gratiam reponere debait uzori, que pauperem opimA domo 
ezeeperat, effiBtam et wzagenariam pertssus, veritasque ne iaopia here- 
dum Liuitaoa domas ad reges Leaionenaee, in quibue fluzerat, itenun dlU- 
taretar, eoeleetas nuiAiae contrazit," Scc—FdaeoneeUos, pi 72. 

t " Ergo Beatrice jusUs futeiiut in tkorum adrntssd^ et duobui ez ea lib- 
erie regni euooessione flnnata," itc^IdeM. This author'i ityle ie mucb 
japerior to hie matter. 
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a compromise procured him what he coveted : in the fi)niier« 
the papal thunders were too much for him ; and he was fiurced 
not (xSyto express contrition for his past sacrilegious attempts, 
but to exact firom his son and successor a promise that in fii- 
ture no attempts should be made by the crown, either to levy 
a tax on ecclesiastical property, to nominate to bishoprics or 
other dignities, or to subject churchmen to the secular tribu- 
nals. In these conditions, the peasantry, and even the citi- 
zens, had reason to complain of the excesses to which the 
loyal officers resorted ; but they had no advocate beyond the 
justice of their cause, — an advocate not likely to be regarded 
m times of violence. Like all usurpers, Alfonso in toe be- 
ginning 0^ his rei^ was lavish of gifts, and still more of 
promises: when his throne was established by his brother's 
death, he appeared in his true colors — a rapacious and unprin- 
cipled tyrant His oppositicm to the injurious privileges of the 
church arose not from any regard to tne interests of his peo- 
ple, but from avarice, or me lust of power. He died in 1279.* 

1279 ^'i^ ^® ^^ deceased father and most c^ his pre- 

^^* decesBors, was embroiled with the church. He showed 
little disposition to observe the concessions of the late 
king; and, as usual, his punishment was excommunicationi 
and the imposition of an interdict Finding by the experience 
of preceding kings, that the church, however protracted hit 
resistance, must eventually triumph, he wisely endeavored to 
obtain conditions as the price of his voluntary subnussion. 
With a convocation of his prelates, he arranged the articles of 
his reconciliation with the churdi : these, which chiefly le- 
lated to the grievance before mentioned, were submitted to the 
pope, who modified and approved them. On one point, to 
winch no strenuous opposition was made by his holiness, he in^ 
sisted with becoming and successful earnestness, — ^that no or- 
der of ecclesiastics would be allowed to purchase land. In an- 
other demand, that Portuguese youths should not be allowed 
to take money from the country under the pretence of study- 
ing in foreign universities, he was less successful, though he 
pe^ially reduced the eviL If he could not eflect all that he 
desired, he had the consolatbn at least at effecting somethingy 
and of setting a salutary example to his successors. In these 
ages papal encroachments were systematic and uniform, and 
statutes similar to that of mortnuun were found necessary in 
most European state& 

jnoQ In the troubles which afflicted Castile during the 
^ rei^ of Sancho IV. and Fernando IV., dom Dinis 

1298b ^^^ ^ P^^ — sometimes by granting asylum to the 
rebels, sometimes by arming in their cause, and making 

• CbroQ. Cunim. p. 338, &c. (ap. Florez, torn, xxiii.). Rod. Sant. iv. 3. (afik 
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hostile irruptions into the neighboring kingdom. Bat as these 
troubles were obscure and indecisive, and as allusion has been 
made to them on a former occasion,* they need not be repeated 
here. At length, through the marriage of his daughter C<m- 
stanza with the youthful Fernando, he became the friend df 
the Castilian government 

As if Heaven had decreed that the ffuilty conduct jngg 
of Dkiis, in fomenting rebellion among nis neighbors, ^'^*'*'* 
should be visited on his own head, in 1299 one df his brothers 
openly rebelled. Though this ill-planned disturbance was soon 
quelled, and was followed by some years of internal tranquil- 
lity, new troubles arose in his son and heir Alfonsa The king 
had a natural son, Alfonso Henriques, who appears to have 
poepessed an undue share of his afiections, and on whom he 
lavished the chief favors of the crown. The heir loudly ex- 
claimed against <this evident partiality, as unjust towards him- 
self; and even asserted that it was the design of the king to 
procure the legitimacy of the bastard, and exclude him from 
the throne. That such a design was ever formed, is exceed- 
ing^ly improbable: it was indignantly disavowed by the father: 
who solicited the pope to interfere, end deter the partisans of 
the prince from resorting to arms. But though the pontiff 
called on the Portugese to set aside Alfonso from the succes* 
sion if he persisted m his undutiful course, the menace had no 
efi^ct on the latter. On the contrary, he collected all the idle 
and dissolute youths of the kingdom, with all who had ren- 
dered themselves obnoxious to ju^ice by their crimes, and took 
the field. His first design was to surprise Lisbon, and he left 
Coimbra for that purpose : he v^^as pursued by his incensed 
fitther, who overtook and defeated him. In vain did the saintly 
Lsabel, his noother, endeavor to effect a reconciliation between 
them, by persuading the one to compassion, the other to obedi- 
ence: Aironso retreated, seized on Leyria, plundered Alco- 
baca, marched on Suitarem, whidi soon submitted, and was 
ftCRnowledged by Oporto, and other places in the vicinity. Be- 
fore Vimaraens, however, he was vigorously repulsed by the 
loyal governor, whom neither promises nor tnreats could draw 
into &e prevailing stream of rebellion. The kinff, who had 
recovered Leyria, now threatened Coimlwra. To defend this 
important place, Alfonso raised the siege of Vimaraens, and 
advanced vntii hb whole force. The two armies soon came in 
sight, and were preparing for a general action, when Isabel 
a^ain appeared and renewed her attempts at reconciliation. 

Finding her husband inaccessible to her prayers and remon- 

■ ■ ■- ■ 11 ■ I ) ' I ■ " I 

Scbott. i.)- FranciBca8Tara|ptaa,DaBe§;ibu8HiBi»iiie. Brandaon, v. Vas- 
coiicelloB, 71, &c Lemos, iii. liv. 14. La Cldde. ii. liv. 7. 
* See Vol. II. pp. 184—189. 
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flbrancefl* she visited the prince, who, influenced by her 
ranees that 4m> intention had ever existed of excluding him 
from the throne, showed signs of repentance. The king was, 
in the end, persuaded to grant a truce of four days, while 
oonunisskmers appointed by each party endeav(»ed to arnuige 
their unhappy differences. Their attempts were vain; the 
period expired, and the two annies engaged : the action, how- 
ever, though somewhat bloody, was ii£lecisive, — a circum- 
stance that more inclined the two combatants to peace than 
all the considerations of nature or decency, or all the exhortar 
tions of pope or prelate. It was now agreed that the king 
should return with his troops to Leyria, the prince to Pomba^ 
while the negotiations were renewed. The conmussionerB 
reassembled ; and, after a long deliberation, proposed that Al- 
fonso should retain possession of all the places which then ac- 
kaowledfed him, but that he should govern them as a vassal 
of his fiiuier ; that he should disband his lawless followers, 
some €i whom had committed the most heinous crimes, and 
were daily inflicting the heaviest calamities on the people ; 
that his partisans should be forgiven, and his natural brother, 
Pedro, the chief f(Hnenter of me recent disturbances, should 
be restored to the royal fiivor ; and that the obnoxious Alfimso 
Henriques should be exiled fiom the court and kingdom. The 
conditions were accepted by fiither and son, who swore to fulfil 
them fluthfuUy.* 
132a. -^^^ ^^ reconciliation was of short ecmtinuance. 
^^ One cause of its rupture is said to have been the re- 
turn of tiie bastard Alfonso Henriques; another, that ihe 
prince, on finding that his revenues, however ample, were in- 
sufficient for his prodigality, apdied to his fiither lor their aug- 
mentation, and met with a refusal In the soreness of mii^ 
consequent on the recent disputes, few incentives were re- 
quired to renew the mutual animosity. To prevent the reneti- 
tion of tiie scenes which lukd so much disgraced the kingocmi, 
Dinis convoked the states ; in which the demands of the son 
were discussed, and reiected as both unreasonable and preju- 
dicial to the royal authority. Alfonso indignantly retired to 
3antarem ; where, through the persuasion of his unprincipled 
advisers, he again armed, and proceeded towards liisbon. As 
many inhabitants of that capital complained of the severity 
with which the king enforced the amninistiation of justice^ 
he hoped that thej would embrace the party of one who ad> 
vocated and permitted every possible license,^the consistenl 
friend of disobedience and anarchy. As he approached, he 
was met by a royal messenger, who in the king*s name '^ — 

* AuthoritiM mow aa before. 
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manded him to retire; but he disregiurded the Bnirnnona, and 
with burners dioplayed pursued his audacious march. The 
outraged &ther left the city to chastise him ; and a battle 
woukf immediately have ensued, but for the timely interfe- 
rence of Isabel, who was again fortunate enough to persuade 
both to suspend their differences. Alfonso retired to Santarem, 
wh^re he passed some months in hia usual manner, without 
rmird to the suflferings of the People, caused by the rapaci^ 
am violence of his creatures. That place had always been a 
favorite reddence of the Idng. In 1324, he paid it a visit, 
after acquainting his son with his intentions, and protesting 
that he did not mean to incommode anv one during his short 
stay. But he was accompanied by his illegitimate son, whom 
he Dad not only recalled to court^ but restored to a high office 
m the household. As usual, the jealousy of the prince vented 
itself in murmurs; the king retorted; and a quarrel ensued, 
in which the attendantsof b^ took a part, and in which Idood 
was shed. As tiie party of Alfonso increased, the king was at 
length constrained agam to dismiss the obnoxious bairtard ; to 
depose the justiciary of the kingdom — a person peculiarly 
hateful to the prince ; and to accord the latter a oomnderahle 
addition to his revenues. 
^005 D(HD Dims did not long survive this reconciliation 
^*~' with his undutiful son. On his return to Lisbon he 
sickened, and remained in that state till his death. It is some 
consolation to find that, before his departure, he solicited and 
obtained a visit fhun Alfonso; and that both met with senti- 
ments not merely of mutual fomveness, but of afl^tion.^— 
Dhiis was a supoior prince : with ^eat zeal in the adminis- 
tration of iustice, he combined a liberality truly royal, and a 
c^Micity of minil truly comprehensive, m 1284, he laid in 
Usbon the foundation of .a university ; but in 1906, finding 
that the students were more addicted to the pleasures of a 
capital- than to the fotigues of science, he obtained the pope's 
permission to transfer it to Coimbra. With the confiscated 
possessions of the Templars, he founded and endowed a new 
military order — ^that of Chnst ; the kn^hts of which, by the 
bull of that iiMBtitution, were bound to interminable war with 
the Moors. Most of the deinrived Templars were readily ad- 
mitted into the new community ; a proof that, whatever might 
be their conduct in France, in Portugal (and the same is 
equally true of tiie rest of the peninsiuA) they had done no* 
tlung to forfeit the esteem of their countrymen. The queen 
of dom Diois, as before observed, dofia Isabel, a parincess of 
Aragon, has been canonized for her piety. But, with all her 
virtues, ^e could not escape persecution. She was accused 
of aiding her son in bis rebellions ; and by her incensed hus« 
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band was both exiled from the court, and deprived c£ her Ap> 
pana^, until the a£fection of the people, who readily eapoused 
her cause^ procured her restitution to the royal favor and the 
rights of her station. On another occasion she was aecnaed 
of a much more heinous ofience,-— of adultery with one of her 
domestics, who was thrown into a furnace ; but whO) like the 
three witnesses of old, miniculously escaped unhurt The 
miracles adduced in evidence of her deification may be found 
in the Jesuit Vapconcellos.* 

1325. A^i^^^^^^ I^M snmamed the Brave,t had scarcely 
1^^ grasped the reins of sovereignty, when he exhibited, in 
'^^ a manner little becomin£r royalty, his vindictive feelings 
towuda his iUegitimate bro&ir, Alfim^ Henriques, whoTto 
escape his wrat^ had just fled into Castile. That brother, by 
a sentence o£ the new king, wais deprived of his honcnrs ai^ 
kwdship of Albuquerque, which he had held through his mar- 
riage with an heiress of that house, and was in a&ition con- 
demned to perpetual exile. His first step was to write a sap- 
plicatory letter to Alfonso, whose anger, by ardent and proba- 
bly sincere protestations of allegiance and d«ty, he hoped to 
disarm ; but when he found that these were despised, he re- 
sorted to arms. Having collected some troops in Castile, and 
been joined by a prince of that kingdom, he entered Porto^al, 
laid waste the frontiers, put to the sword every living being 
that fell in his way, and defeated the ffrand-master ^ Ayia, 
who attempted to arrest his progress. The king now took the 
field in person, demolished Alhiquerque, and laid waste the 
neighboring territories of Castile. These harassing though in- 
decisive hostilities might have continued for years, had not 
Santa Isabel left her retreat in the convent o^St Cku*, v/tdch 
she had founded, and prevdled on her son to permit the return 
of the exile. 
1325 Another defect cf the new king gave great oflfence 
1326* ^ ^^ people, — ^his neglect of public business, and his 
' addiction to tiie chase. The first mcmths of his reign 
were almost wholly passed in the royal forests in the vicmity 
of Cintra; and when he visited his seat of govermnent, it was 



* Brand. ▼. Chron. Conimb. (Flor. zziiL p. 340, ice.). Rod. Bant. iv. (ap. 
Sehott. i.\ Vaac. p. 79, &c. La ClMe, torn. ii. Feneraa, torn. iv. Lenuw, 
i?. liv. 15. 

t The rei^ of this prince is more remarkable than most other periods for 
the diaagreement between the Castilian and Pwtagaefle historians, not 
merely as to motives, bat Acts. Both write with all the heat of partisans, 
and both endeavor to give such a coloring to events as to favor their pecu- 
liar views. In these disputes, honesty or candor has little share. To seek 
the truth firom either party alone would be vain ; it can only be discovered 
Arom a careful and unbiassed examination of both. On such a subject a 
foreigner should have no prejudices, yet La Cldde proves that they are not 
eonfined to the peninsula. 
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to OGUTerae with his min isten, not on the aflkin of the king- 
dom, bat on the sport he had witnessed. As they had been 
taught by the late kinff, whose attenti(xi to the duties <^ gov- 
ernment is represented as constant, how salutary the vigilance 
of the chief ruler must prove, where power is ever pione to 
oppress, they first disapproved by tJieir sUenoe, and next con- 
demned by their remonstrances, the fiivorite pursuits and uni- 
Ibnn topic of Alfonso. They reminded him that the cares of 
justice, not the love of pastmie, were incumbent on royalty ; 
4uid that the account which he must one day five to the King 
-of all would regard not the number of hema he had killed, 
but the cood he had procured fer his people. Their freedom 
displeased their new master, who reproached them for it in 
terms at once of indignation and surprise. We are told that 
they listened to his torrent of abuse with perfect composure ; 
that when he had finished they replied, he must eitiier change 
his habits, or resisn his digni^ jn fiivor of a worthier ruler ; 
that his first impube was to punish them for tiieir audacity ; 
but that, in the end, he applauded their honest zeal, restored 
th^si to his confidence, and became as attentive as he had be- 
fore been indifferent to the duties of his station.* 

The first twelve years of Alfonso's reign were di»> m^uyj 
tracted by hostilities with his namesake of Castile, who, ^ 
as before related, was the husband of his dauf hter.f i«^ 
Though these hostilities were chiefly owing to the per- ^^^' 
versitv of the infante don Juan Manuel, it cannot be denied 
^that the Portuguese king had abundant reason for disBati«foc- 
tion widi his son-in-law. The usage experienced hj (he Ca»- 
tilian queen at the hands of her husband ; her mortification at 
seeing a mistress, Leonora de Guzman, not only prefer r^ to 
heiBelf, but the sole depository of the roval fiivor ; the studied 
insults to which she was daily exposed both torn her husband 
and his minion ; at length exhausted her patience, and drew 
fixth some tomphunts to her fother. The influence, too, which 
dm Juan Manuel obtained in the Portuguese court through 
tiie marriage of his repudiated dau^ter Constanza with Pe- 
dro^ son imd heir of the Lusitanian King,f was uniformly ex- 
erted to embroil the two crowns. The most unjustifiable and 
least politic act of the Castilian was his detaining the princess 
Constanza in his kingdom, and consequently preventing her 
from joining her husbuid. To the indignant remonstrances of 
the Lusitanian, he returned answers studiously evasive, — 
anxious to avert hostilities, yet no less resolved to persevere 

* Tboogli thii in lutntanee is the uniform relsUon of all the hiBtoriang 
of Portuf al, native or foreign, we do not vooeh for its accuracy ; at leait, 
not for the latter portion of It. 

t See Vol. II. pp. 1B»-S04. t See vol. 11. p. 192. 
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in detamlng the princees. Another subject of cc»nplaiiit was 
now ftdded to the rest In a stonn at sea, the Portuguese ad- 
miial, who was cruising in search of the Mohammedan piratesi, 
put into the port of Se^e, and was treated as an open enemy: 
both he and his sAiips were detained. Alfimso not only refused 
to restore them, but behaved to \na queen with greater con- 
tempt than before ; so much so, that she left the court, and 
Ited to Burgos. For such repeated acts of violence there must 
have been some cause, and that cause was probably the readi- 
neas of the Portuguese king to assist the rebels of Castile : 
even now, don Juan de Lara, whom the Castilian was besieg- 
ing in Lerma, was in alliance with the former. Alfonso df. 
Portugal now sent a herald-at^irms to defy his son-in-law, on 
the ground, both of the uniust treatment of the queen, whom 
her husband was suspected of seeking to repudiate, and of the 
continued detention of Constanza. JSb next step was to enter 
Castile, to invest Badaioz, and ravage the oountiy as &r as tiie 
vicinity of Seville. But on that almost impregnable fortress 
he could make little impreasioD, and he reluctantly raised the 
siege. The war was now as destructive as it was indecisive 
and even inglorious : it was one of mutual ravage, at shame- 
leas rapine, and unblushing cruelty. Instead of meeting each 
other on a &ir field, they seemed mtent on nothing but laying 
waste each other's territory, and collecting as much booty as 
they could carry away : scxnetimes, however, the ccmteat was 
decided on the deep, but with little success to either party. 
Of the provinces which suffered by these devastating irrup- 
tions, Estremadura and JBntre Minho e Douro, had most reason 
to complain ; though the two extremes of Galicia and Algarve 
were not without their share of eviL Though Maria, the Cas- 
Itilian queen, had sought refuge with her fiither, ^e was so far 
from listening to her personal wrongs by encoura^^ing hostili- 
ties, that she was the nnfailing advocate for their cessation. 
At length, through the e£brts S the common &ther of Chris- 
tendom, — when neither the prerogatives nor the immunities 
of the church have been concern^ the popes have always 
discouraged war between Christians, — ^the two princes agreed 
to a truce, and to the opening of negotiations for peace. But 
one of the conditions was the removal of Lecxiora de Guz- 
man : a condition which Alfonso of Castile, who was entirely 
governed by that lady, was in no dispositicm to execute. Hos- 
Blities would probably have continued during the whole of his 
reign, had not the preparations of the Mohammedans, which 
he knew were chiefly directed against himself and the loud 
complaints of his own subjects,' forced him to promise at least 
that it should be conceded. Negotiations were reopened, and 
with a much fairer prospect of success. To the departure of 
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Oonstanza, the restitutioD of some insignificant fortresses 
which had heen redaced, and even to the return of his queen, 
the Castilian felt no repugnance ; but though he consented for 
Leonora to leave the court, he recalled her immediately after 
the conclusion of peace. To his queen, however, he no longer 
exhibited a marked neglect : on the contrary, he treated her 
with all the outward respect due to her chsuracter and station ; 
and the good understanoing was confirmed by her admirable 
moderation.'" 

In the wars which the Castilians had to sustain -inAn 
a^nst the Mohammedans, the Portuguese — so nobly ^y^ 
did he forget his wrongs when the interests of Chris- J^yn 
tend(»n were at stake — ^was no inefficient ally. Find- ' 
in^ that his first aid of 300 lances was inadequate to the for- 
niMable preparations of the African and Spanish Moors, he 
himself hastened to the head-quarters of his son-in-law. As * 
he approached Seville, the joy caused by his arrival was such, 
that the clergy met him in prooession, singing, *' Beatus qui 
venit in n<xnine Domini !^'f He was present at the great baUle 
on the banks of the Salado, in which the barbate power was 
so signally humbled.^ Though he had nobly borne hi& part in 
the triumphs of the day, he refused to have any other share in 
the immense plunder won on that occasion, than the standard, 
and some trifling personal efiects of Abul Hassan. And if 
after this splendid victory he returned to his own dominions, 
he did not cease to send reinforcements to his ally. That he 
was no less interested in the destruction of the Idohammedan 
power than the other princes of the Peninsula, is evident from 
the position of his kingdom, and firom his procuring a grant of 
the tithes during two years, and the publication of the crusade, 
from the reigning pope. This aid he continued readily to 
supply, until the death of Alfonso, by the plague, before Gib- 
raltar, in 1£[50.{ 

The tragedies represented in Castile by Pedro the •■ o^ 
Cruel, successor of Alfonso XI., were fully equalled by iT^ 
cme in Portugal Soon after his marriage with Con- |Qgg 
stanza, daughter of don Juan Manuel, Pedro, the in- 
fiLilte of Portugal, had become passionately smitten with one 
of her attendants, do&a Ines de Castro, a laihr of surpassing 
beauty, and frail as beautiful That he made love to her, and 

*Chron. Conim. p. MO, &c. (apud Florez, ^xiii.). Roder. Saiit. iv. (apiid 
Bcbottum, i.)- AM*. A Carttaag., Sco. necnon Franciscus Tarapba, De Reg. 
Hiip. Vaac. p. 113. La ClMe, ii. Lem. iv. 17. Arabian fragments in Oa- 
siri, and Conde by Marias. Villasan Cronica del May Eaclarecido Principe 
y Rey Alfonso el Onzeno ; Chronica Domini Joannis Emmannelis (apud 
Florez torn, ii.)* 
t '* Blessed is he who oometh^ in the name of the Lord !" 
X Vol. II. p. 10%. § Vol. II. p. 194. 
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that hia crmunal suit was fitvoialdy received, is indal 
both from the deep grief which preyed on the spirits cf Coo- 
stanza, and fiom the anxiety cf the king, lest this new &vonte 
should be the cause of the same disturbance in Portugal, as 
LeonoiE de GKizman had occasioned in Castile. To prevent 
the possibility of a marriaee between the two lovers, Al&nso 
caused JAes to hold over l£e baptismal font a child of Pedn>'6^ 
— ^in other words, to contract a near spiritual affinity. But the 
man whom the sacred hood of wedlock could not restrain, was 
not likd^ to be deterred from his purpose by an imaginary 
bar. After Constanza's death, which was douMless hastened 
by sorrow, he privately married the seductive fiivorite. How 
soon after the dea^ of the first wife this second union was 
contracted, whether immediately, or after Ines had borne him 
three children, has been matter of much dispute. But the 
documents recording it have kog since been produced ; and 
fitxn tJiese it appears that the marriage vras celebrated on the 
Ist dajT of Jaimary, 1354, when I&es must have borne him 
four <^dren, of which three survived. It also appears that a 
paml dispCTsatien was obtained for it, and tjiat it took place 
at Braganza, in presence of « Portuguese prelate and his own 
chamberlain. However secret this step, it was sus^ted by 
some courtiers, wbo, partly through envy at the rismg favor 
of the Castfos, and partly thiouffh dread of the consequences 
which niight ensue, endeavored to prevail on the lane to in- 
terfere in t^uJf of young Fernando, Ihe son of Pedro and 
Constanza, and the hwfm heir to the monardiv. With the 
view «f ascertaining whether a marriage haa really been 
effected, the -prince was urged to take a second wife fioia^one 
of the royal nunilies of Europe ; wd the manner in which he 
rejected the proposal confirmed the suajMcion. But mere sus- 
picion was not enough. The prisMse was summoned to court, 
compelled to a private interview with hicr fath^, and urged, in 
the most pressing terms, to declare whether his connezion 
with dona mes was one of matrimony or gaUantr^. He eoJ- 
emnly and repeatedly readied, that she was not lus wife, but 
his mistress ; yet, wnen the entreaty was renewed, that he 
would abandon so guilty im intercourse, he firmly refiised. 
"The king now secreUy consulted with his eonfidentiu adviserfl^ . 
as lo the precautions he ought to adopt m regard to young 
Fernando, since, from the boundless influence possessed over 
the mind of Pedro by dona Ifies, it was fea»ed that the true 
heir-wcwld be set aside fixxn the succession in fiivorof her 
offipring. Unfortunately, both for his own feme, and for the 
interests of the kingdom, Alfonso consulted with such only as 
were personally ho&le to the la^ : they did not scruple to 
assure hia^ that unless she were mrciblyTemoved, the state 
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after his death would become a prey to all the horrora of a 
disputed succession. We are told that his soul revolted at 
the deed ; but that, in the end, they wrung frcxn him, a re- 
luctant consent to her death. The time, ho¥^ver, whidi 
elapsed frran the formation to the execution of this murderouB 
purpose^ proves that pity was a sentiment strange to his breast 
That puipoee was not so secret as to escape two friends of 
Pedro,— his mother, the queen Beatrix, and the archlnshop of 
Braga. Both, in the design of averting the catastroj^e, warned 
him of the plot; but he disregarded Sie intimation— doubtless, 
because he could not believe that the royal mind of his father 
could be contaminated by the guilt of murder, and because he 
coDsidered the warning as a Teint to procure hiis separation 
from ines. After the lapse of some months, the king hearing 
that his son had departed on a hunting excursion far a few 
days, hastily left Monte M6r, and proceraed to the convent of 
St Clair, at Ck>imbra, where she then was. On learning his 
approach, she at once ai^irehended his object Her only re- 
source was an appeal to his pity. Taking her three children 
by the hand, she issued from the convent to meet him, pros- 
trated herself at his feet, and in the most pathietic terms 
begged for mercy. Her beauty, her jrouth,^ her deep emotion, 
and tibe sight or her offir(Hing, — his own^grand-chudren, — so 
aflbcted him, that after a Struggle between policy and nature, 
the latter triumphed, and he retired. No sooner, however, 
was he in private with his confidants, than they censured his 
compassion, thou£[h natural in itself, as ruinous in its conse- 
quences to his ramily and kingdom. By their artful repre- 
sentations, they not only confirmed him in his original pur- 
pose, but obtained his consent that they should be intrusted 
with its immediate execution. Accordingly they hastened to 
tte convent, and the unfortunate, guilty liies, fell beneath 
their dajpgers. 

The mte of this lady has called Sx the deepest c(xn- •. nerr 
miseration of novelists and poets, and has given rise to ^^^ 
some vigorous efihsions of tiie tragic muse. But her crimes 
have been carefully thrown into the shade. The woman who 
could ccHisent to a criikunal eonnexian with a married man — 
the object of an amiable wife's love ; — who, by her guilt, broke 
the heart of that excellent princess; who, before me remains 
of that princess were cold, renewed the criminal intercourse ; 
and who, during so many successive years, was the ready, nay 
eager creature of his lust, must, by unbiassed posterity, be re- 
garded with any thing but respect Her tragical end must 
indeed command our sympathy, and cover her assassins with 
abhorrence^ but let not these natural sentiments blind us to 
her crimed. 
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When Pedio retomed from Uie chase, and ibund his w% 
80 barbaioosly murdered, his G;rief was sorpasBed, if ponUe, 
hy his thirst for revenge. J& leafaed himself with the kin- 
dred of Ines ; and though he could not fidl on the muxderen^ 
who were protected fay the kinff, he laid waste the provinces 
of Entre Douro e Mmho, and Tras os Montes, where their 
poawsaions chiefly lay. He next marched on Opcrto, but the 
archbidiop of Braga threw himself into the place, with the 
resolution of defendmg it to the last extremity, and the oiter- 
prise was abandoned. King Alfonso was in consternation at 
the unexpected fury of his son. It was probably at his sogi- 
gestkm that the queen, acocmipenied by several prelates, has- 
tened into Tras os Montea They represented, hut without 
efl^t, to the {Hince, the madness of desolating an inheritance 
which must soon be his : he threatened to continue his hostili- 
ties until the murderers were delivered up to him. To socli 
a demand Alfonso coi:Qd not consent; but in the end he pro- 
posed, as the price of reconciliation, that the ohnoxbus nobles 
should be banished from the court, — perhaps also from tiie 
kinffdoro,— and his son admitted to the chiei share of the ad- 
miniBtmtion. Pedro accepted it, laid down his arms, and pro- 
ceeded to court, where he was received with an a£fection truly 
paternal, and where he engaged, though with a fixed resolu- 
tion of breakinfi^ the engagement, never to seek revenge on 
the asEBSHinfl ofdc&a. Ifies. 

I oeg Alfonso did not long survive the forced reconciUatiai 

1^* with his son. His death, which happened at the fa»- 
ginning of 1857, is said to have been hastened by re- 
morse for the traeical deed of which he had been the occasion. 
That he exhibited ffreatr— let us hope availing-^repentance, is 
certain; but his character was unamiable. He had been a 
disobedient son, an unjust brother, and a harsh fother. Hie 
rebellion ofkU son was but fit retribution for his own conduct 
to the royal Dinia His justice too often degenerated into 
blind vengeance. During his reign (in 1848) Portugal was 
afflicted with the plague which spread throughout most of 
Europe, but which ra^d with more violence in that kingdom 
than anywhere else. Whole towns are said to have oeen 
left desolate, and some priests to have abandoned their flocks 
to the care of the monks.* 

1357 ^^^T^ I- ^''^ scarcely established on the throne, be- 
to ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ uncontrollable desire for ven- 

« QgQ geance on the murderers of dona liies. Knowing that 

* mey had sought protection in Castile, and how eager 

his namesake of that country was for the surrender of sevml 

* Ctaron. Conim. p. 344, &c. (ap. Flor. xxiii.). Roder. Sant. iv. (tip. Schotu 
).). ViBsc. p. 110, kc. Fen. par Hermilly, y. La Cldde, ii. liCm. i?. 17. 
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Oastiliafis, who^ ia like manner^ had obtained an aflylum in 
Pbrtu^ he seems, fircHn the veiy beginning of his reiffn, to 
liave indulged the expectation that a surfender of the individ- 
uals obnoxious to eacn other might be negotiated. He there- 
fore paid court tQ that monarch, with whom he entered into a 
doee alliance, and to whmn he dispatched ten of his galleys 
to serve in the war against Aragon. Having declarod the 
fugitive nobles, who were three in number^ Pedro Codho, Al- 
vaio Gonsalves, and Diego Lc^)e8 Pacheco, traitora to their 
coontryj and confiscated all their possessions, he either pro- 
posed or received the proposal«-4here is some doubt firom which 
of the two monarchs it originally came, or whether it may net 
be equally attributed to hSh — ^for the arrest of their personal 
enemies. B^ whichever of the tyrants it was first suggested, 
it was speedily and eagerly embraced by the other : on a ffiven 
day the obnoadous Castilians were arrested in Portugal the 
Portuguese in Castile, and were surrendered to their respec- 
tive executioners. Of the three Portuguese, however, Pacheco 
escaped, and in a manner singukr enoujgh to be detailed. 
Early on the morning of the day destined fixr the arrest of 
himself and his countrymen, he left the city in which he abode 
to join in the chase. That no <xie might apprize him of the 
£ite intended him, and that he might hd secured immediately 
on his return, the gates were closed, and egress fi»*bidden to 
the inhftbitanta A poor mendicant, however, whom Pacheco 
had often relieved, and who became acouainted with the de- 
sign, resolved to save his benefiustor. The meanness of his 
hSbit, and his squalid appearance, lulled the suspicions of the 
g^uards, who allowed him to pass through the wicket In the 
neigfhboring forest he found Uie Lusitanian, whom he exhorted 
to jSee fixim the imminent periL The better to escape detec- 
tion, he clad the noble in his own mean attire, and advised him 
to flee into Aiagon with the first body of muleteers he should 
happen to overSLk& Pacheco followed the directions of the 
l^erous b^mr, safely arrived in Aragon, and afterwards 
joined ooontl&irique in France, to whose 'fortunes he adhered 
until he was allowed to revisit his native country. History, 
however, would be more anxious to know what became of the 
poor mendicant than of Pacheco; but of the former no further 
leoord remains on earth.--^The escape of even one victim was 
gall to the Portuguese king; but he resolved to satiate his 
lage on the two who were placed in his reach« Both were 
thrown into a deep duiupeon in the city of Santaiem, where 
the tyrant was then al^ng, and were q>eedily put to the tor- 
ture, with the view of elicitii^ whether others were impli- 
cated in the same crime, and whether certBun secrets had beeq 
communicated to them by the htte king. They withstood the 
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acute torments they were made to endure witii a finnnew 
truly admirable ; — a circumstance that increased beyond mea- 
sure the rage of Pedro, who was present at the hellish scene. 
With CoelSo, in particular, whom not a word, not a groan had 
escaped, he was so exasperated that he seized a whip and 
struck him on the ^budh. This indignity a£^ted tiie high- 
spirited knight fix more than his present sufferings. Regard- 
ing the king with eyes ftill of fury, he loaded him not ma^ 
With the keenest reproaches, with the most violent invectives^ 
but with a torrent of abuse. The latter foamed at the mouth, 
and ordered his victims to be transferred fixnn the dungeon to 
a scaffold erected in front of his palace. There he appeared 
at ihe window, expressing a savage delist at the new tor- 
ments thev sustained. At lengtn the Inring hearts of both 
were plucked from their bodies; hearts and rodies were next 
consigned to the flames ; and when consumed, the ashes were 
scattered by the winda — ^Was this a man, or an incamatioii 
of the demon?- 

1361 ^^^ °^^ proceeding of Pedio was to honor alike 
' the remains and memory of the unfortunate Jfies. He 
convoked the states of his kin^om at Castanedo^ and, in their 
presence, made oath aa the holy gospels, that, in the year 
1354) he had numried that lady. The witnesses of the ftct, 
the bishop of Guarda and his own chamberlain, were likewise 
publicly sworn, and the bull of dicqpensation produced widch 
pope John XXIL had granted for the celebration of the cere- 
mony. No doubt was entertained by the assembled nobles and 
clergy that Hies had been the lawful wife of their prince ; and 
she was unanimously declared entitled to the honors usually 
paid to the Portuguese queens. That the legitimacy c^ her 
of&priBg miffht never be disputed, copies of the papal d^pen- 
sation, and of the oaths taken on this occasion, were multiplied 
and dispersed throughout the kingdom. The Validity of 
the marriage being &us establisdied, Pedro now proceeded to 
show due haaoir to her remains. He ordered two magnificent 
tombs, both of white marUe, to be constructed, one fix* him- 
self^ the other for that lady, and placed them in the monastery 
of Alcoba^a. He then proceeded to the church of St Clair 
at Gounbra, caused her corpse to be brought from the sepul- 
chre, to be arrayed in royal ornaments, to te placed on a tluxne 
with a crown on the head and a sceptre in the hand, and there 
to receive the homage of his assemHed courtiera fVom that 
church it was conveyed on a magnificent car, accompanied by 
nobles mid high-born dames, and clad in mourning, to the 
monastery of Alcobe;^ 

As the subsequent transactions of the Pertumiese kmg 
with his namesaJte of Castile have been already rekted,* 

♦ Voi. II. pp. 20$, 306. 
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nothing now remains but briefly to notice his internal | Ago 
administration. It is allowed to have been as rigorous . 
as it was whimsical. With the view of correcting the , ory- 
extravagance which had long seized on the higher orders 
of his people, he made a law that whoever bought or sold on 
credit should be punished'— if the first offence, by stripes ; if 
the second, by death. In his own household he set the exam- 
ple of paying for every thing in money the instant it was pur- 
chased. If ne was ttius severe against thoughtless impru- 
dence, he could not be expected to be more lenient towards 
guilt. Of the vices which he visited with unpitying ven- 
geance, fornication and adultery were the most obnoxious to 
him. That the lover of Ines de Castro should thus hold in 
abhorrence those which he had so long practised might create 
surprise, were it not proved by general experience, not only 
that we are more forward to condenm in others imperfections 
to which ourselves are prone, but that kings are too often 
eager to plead an exemption from obligations binding on the 
rest of mankind. Hearing that the bi^op of Oporto lived in 
41 state of concubinage, the royal moralist hastened to that 
city, entered the episcopal palace, and, after fiercely reproach- 
ing the guilty prelate, laid on him so immercifully with a 
whip, that had not some of his attendants interfered, the chas- 
tisement would have been efficacious enough — ^for the possi- 
bility of future sin would have been removed. As he was one 
day proceeding along a street, he heard a woman call another 
by an opprobrious name. He speedily inquired into the afSur; 
and,' finding that the latter had been violated previous to mar- 
riage by her husband, he consigned the offender to the execu- 
tioner. Suspecting that the wife of a certain merchant was 
unfidthful to her conjugal duty, he caused her to be watched 
until he detected her in the actual crime; both lady and 
paramour were immediately committed to the flames. The 
husband, who had been walkmg for a short time in the envi- 
rons of the city, heaid on his return both of the sin and its 
punishment, and, in the impulse of his gratitude, he hastened 
to thank the king for his summary justice. An old woman 
prostituted her daughter to a Portuguese admiral ; the woman 
was burnt, the admiral sentenced to lose his head ; a sentence, 
however, which he escaped, by flight. Other offences against 
the laws were punished, sometimes in proportion to their mag- 
nitude, but generally to his caprice. One countryman lent 
another a few silver cups, which the borrower refiised to re- 
turn : he was sentenced to pay nine times the value to the 
lender. An inferior officer of the law one day complained 
that a gentleman on whom he had served a process, had struck 
him and plucked him by tlie beard ; Pedro turned to the prc- 

voL. ni. Q 
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skliiig iudffe, and nidi ^I bftve been stnick»aBd my beud hu 
been plucxed^ by one of my subjects I*' The judge, who nn- 
deratood the apjieal, caused the culprit to be arreirted and be- 
headed. Perceiving that causes were fieqnent, tedious, and 
expensive, and shrewdly divining the reason, he purged his 
courts of all advocates and proctors, — of all who had a^ mani- 
fest interest in litigation, and reduced all processes to a ami^e 
statement of the case by the parties concerned, and of tlie 
sentence by the judges, reserving, however, to himself the 
privilejgie oi decidmg a][^)ea]s. We are told that the result 
was sunilar to that which took place in ancient Rome after 
the expulsion of the phvsiciBfls--that as in the latter case dis- 
eases, so in the former Inw-fiuits, incredibly diminirfied. These 
details will exhibit the character of Pedro in a truer light than 
the most labored deecription. If we add that he was liberal 
of rewards, and fend of music and dancings the character of 
the royal barbarian wiQ be comj^efedL'* 
IQ^ Fbrnando Lt son of Pedro and tbe prmcess Coo- 
stanza, was ill fitted to succeed monardis so vigorous 
as his immediate predecesBors. Ficide,, irresolute, ineoostant, 
without discernment, directed hv no rule of conduct, obedient 
only to momentary impulse, addicted to idleness, or to lecre* 
ations still more censurable, the very benevolence of his na- 
ture was a calamity, since it exposed him to the desigaa aS 
men whose uniform aim was solely their ovm advantage.- 
I oAQ After the death of the CJastilian Pedro, Fernando, as 
to^ before related,t considering himself the true heir to the 
1392. ^^^"^ assumed the regiu title and arms of Castile. 
His ambition was lamentably inadequate to an enter- 
prise so imp(»tant as that of encountering and attempting t» 
dethrone the bastard usurper Enrique. After his inglonoas 
flight from Galicia,} he seldom took a personal diare in the 
contest; and, from the recesses of his pahce, be appeared to 
witness the invasion of his kingdom and the denat of his 
armies with indifierence. His frivolous occnpations, his worse 
than frivolous amusements, absorbed his whole time: aooord- 
ias as the stream of war approached his retirement, he remov* 
eafirom LisbDii to Santarem, and ftom Santarem to lisboo, as 
intent on his own personal gratification as if Castile, not Por- 
tugal, were the tiieatre of a destructive vrar. When, in 1973, 
Lisbon itself was invested hv the Castilian king, the defence 
of the place was abandoned to the valor of the inhabitants, 
and to their deep-rooted hatred dt the Spanish sway. The 
same year, indeed, peace was made through the mediation of 

* ■ ■■ ■ - — ■ - — 

* Cbroa^ Oonim.. p. 390, Jbc a|i. Flor. zxiii. Vaic IS8, ke. Lem. !▼. 
La C|dd«, ii. Ferr., par Uenn. v. 

f See Vol. U. p. 214. X Ibid. 
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the pooe; but It was 6Ren broken by Fernando daring the 
reign Ixydi c^ Enrique and Juan I., the son and succeflsor of 
that prince. The marriage of Beatrix, daughter of Fernando, 
with Juan, in 1362, and the treaty for uniting the two crowns, 
have been related in the history of Castile, and to that history 
the reader is referred for an account of the obscure and inde- 
cisive, however destructive, wars between the two kingdoms * 

Daring these transactiQIl£^ proposals were frequently ^q^^^ 
mule foTcestoriiig penmui^t h^nmony by mabLoniia ^^" 
alliances. At firat Fernando cast his eyes on the in- | o^o 
fiuite Lecnora of Aragos, whom he engaged to marry ; 
but, with his usual fickleness, he escaped from the obli^tion. 
As the condition of one of his frequent acts of paci^tion 
with Castile, he next promised to raise a daught^of Enrique^ 
also named Leonora, to the Portuguese throne. When the 
time approached for the celebration of this marriage, Fernando 
fell passionately in love with one of his ovm subjects — a Leo- 
•nora like the restf He first saw this kdy on a visit to her 
Bister, doAa Maria, who was one «f jthe attendants on ius own 
sister, the in&nta Beatrix. To beauty of the finest order, 
LeoK>ra added a ^rightliness which charmed and a wit which 
cafttivated bin ; but tiiese were ftr inferior to her ambition, 
and were onsupported by one sii^le principle of honor or vir- 
tae. The kii^ first mentioned his passion to dofia Maria, 
whose good offices he solicited. Whether to enhance the 
value of the prize by the difiiculty of its attainment, or from 
more worthy motives, — though common charity, as well as the 
general miMness of her manners incline us to tiie more fiivor- 
aUe hvpothesis — she first object^ his engagement with the 
royal mmily of Castile; and when he replied that he would 
set it aside without a rupture with that fiimily, ed^e reminded 
him that her sister was -already the wife of don Joam Lourenzo 
da Cunha, lord of PonAieiro. '* Of that we are well aware,** 
replied Fenuindo; **but they are related by blood, and they 
married without a dispensation: the engagement may easily 
he Aanidled.'* The proposal was made to Leonora, who readily 
accepted it; proceedings for the easHKtion of liie marriage 
mere instituted in the ecclesiastical courts ; and as the hus- 
band cffereA no opposition to them, — doubtless because he had 
no wifih to contend with a plaintiff whose cause was backed 
1^ Jej^ions of soldiers, — ^it was declared nuU. Not consider- 
ing himself safe in Portugal, d(»n Lourenzo fled into Castile, 

* Vol. II. p. 314. 317. Roder. 8a., Aif. A Garth., Franc. Tar., De R^. 
Hi«p., Lop. de Ay., Cbron. 

t " Nome para ette rei terrivel/* says Lemoa. This name, indeed, in all 
tile three cases, is a most sin^lar coincidence: it did not prove t€rrihl0t 
Itowever it might be pernicious to the interests of the kingdam. 
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evidently little afflicted at the loss of an imprincipled womaiL* 
l^ere is reason to believe that it was Fernando^s original in- 
tention to make her his mistress ; but she had too much policy 
to become the tool of one whom she had resolved to rule ; and 
she assumed the appearance of so much modesty, that to gain 
his object he was forced to marry her. But this marriage was 
strictly private; a precaution adopted as well to stifle the 
murmurs of his subjects, as to prevent the indignant remon- 
strances oC Enrique. It vras, however, suspected, and the 
very suspicion produced great diseatisfiu^tion throughout the 
kin^omi — ^nowhere so great as in the capital A mob, feimi- 
dable from its numbers* assembled in the streets^ asid, headed 
by a tailor, proceeded to the palace to reproach the king £br his 
imprudence. The p(^ular orator, with more vehemence than 
eloquence, declaimed against the monarch's base inclinations, 
and against the insult offered to both throne and pec^le by the 
preference of an humble Portuguese lady to the infantas of 
Aiagon and Castile. Fernando listened with foiced tranquil- 
lity to the rude discourse ; and, fearful that the 300G mechan- 
ics and artisans befi>re Mm might proceed to some greater 
outrage, he had the meanness to add a deliberate lie to his 
glaring imprudence. He said that he had neither married nor 
mtended to maxry Leonora. This declaration satisfied the 
mob ; who, however, insisted thai he should take an oath the 
following day to the same efifect in the church of San Domii^- 
go; a promise which he readily made. At the time appointed, 
Siey proceeded to the church, but found,, to th^ mortification, 
that, during the night, the king and Leonora had fled to San- 
taiem. In the height of their fury they apostrqfdiized both in 
no measured terms. Their insulting conduct so incensed the 
queen, that she procured a royal order for the arrest and exe- 
cution of the tailor and his chief associates. The fear which 
this act of severity struck into the people, emboldened the 
king to publish his marriage. The nobles and prelates now 
hastened to court, to recognize their new queen. All readily 
kissed her hand, with the exception of dom Dinis, son of Pe- 
dro and liies de Castro, who accompanied his refusal in open 
court with esqpressions of contempt Fernando drew his 
poignard, and would doubtless have laid his obnoxious brother 
at his feet, but for the interference of two nobles who arrested 
his arm. Even Joam, the grand-master of Avis, a natural son 
of the late king, who is about to perfonu so memorable a part 
in the national history, bowed before the triumphant Leonora. 
To render her power more secure, she began to act with great 

* To disarm ridieule by braving it, and to prove liow little the affair had 
aflfected him, the exiled husband attached to each side of bis cap a golden 
liora. 
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policy. For the people she procured aq exemption fitxn cer- 
tain onerous contributions, and the enjoyment of certain privi- 
leges ; for many of the most powerful nobles honors and posts ; 
for her own immediate connexions the best things which the 
crown could bestow. By these measures ^e certainly dis- 
armed hostility, and secured to herself an undisturbed posses- 
sion of her new dignity.* 

The insult to the royal family of Castile involved in 1^070 
this imprudent marriage, was one of the causes which f' 
led to the hostilities that followed — ^hostilities in which ■. »^ 
the country was laid waste, from Badajos te Lisbon, 
and that capital invested.f On the •conckision ci peace, hi 
IsnS, which was cemented by the marriage of a natuml daugh- 
ter of Fernando with a natural son <^ £nrique,| tranquil&ty 
visited the kingdom for some years ; but the Portuguese court, 
through the ambition and wickedness of the queen, was often 
distracted and disgraced. As Fernando had only a daughter, — 
the princess Beatrix, — by Leonora, and as no hope of fiiture 
issue appears to haTe tieen entertained, the iiufante Joam, 
1»r9ther of the king, — ^not the bastard ci that name who was 
the grand-master of Avis, but the eldest surviving son c^ Pe- 
dro and Ines de Castro, — was regarded as the presumptive 
heir to the crown. To set him aside from the succession was 
now the olijeet of the queen. Fortunately for her purpose, 
the imprudence of the prince presented her with the means. 
Struck with the personal charms of dofia Maria, sister of the 
iqueen, he privately married her. The step was not hidden 
from Leonora; who, so far from betraying her knowledge of 
it, and to lull her intended victim into profound security, pro- 
posed to the infante the hand d her own child, and with it 
the throne of Portugal. As she expected, her oflfer was de- 
clined ; but she was resolved to move heaven and earth rather 
than see her sister and brother-in-law in the possession of su- 
preme power. The former she appears to have hated : her 
destruction was certainly planned with demoniacal coolness. 
Sending one day for the iiminte, she assumed the appearance 
of intense affliction ; assured him that she knew of his mar- 
riage with her sister : but that regard for him and his h(mor, 
fis well as for 'the honor of the royal fomily, would not permit 
her to conceal that sister's depravity. ^You are betrayed, 
prince !*' was the substance of her address. ^ Maria loves 
another, to whom she mnta her fovors !" Unfortunately, Joam, 
who was unacquainted with her real character, and who could 
not suppose her capable of deliberately destroying a sister, im- 

* Cluron. Coniin. xxiii. Vase. p. 133, ttc. hem. ▼. 18. La CIMe, ii. Ferr, 
par Herm. v. 
t Vol. II. p. 315. X Ibi<]> 00(9. 
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I^icitiy believed her; and, in the madness of his rage, has- 
tened to Coimbra, where the princess then abode. Sie met 
fa^n with her usual smiles; and, on being'repulsed, felteringly 
demanded the cause. " Because,'' repli^ the infuriated hus- 
band, *'you have divulged our marriage, and sacrificed my 
honor !" — " Bid your attendants retire, and I will satisfy you!" 
— " I come not to hear your excuses," he furiously returned, 
'* but to punish your guilt !" and at the same time his dagger 
found a way to her heart! She fell into the arms of her weep- 
ing attendants^ while he mounted his horse and fled. The 
detestable cause of all this wickedness affected inconsolable 
grietf threw herself at the royal feet, and cried for vengeance 
<m the murderer. But whether she found the king averse to 
justice, or whether she feared the indignation of the in&nte, 
who, sooner or later, would become acquainted with the in- 
nocence of Mana, she suddenly changed her proceedings, and 
obtained permission for him to return to court But there 
every one shunned him — ^no one more eagerly than Leonora; 
eo tlmt, seeing his hopes of Beatrix at an end, he retired into 
the province of Entre Douro e Minho, where he was soon ac- 
quainted with the bloody perfidy of the queen. Having rea- 
son to 'distrust his safety, he fled into Castile, his heart torn by 
remorse for the fiite of one whom he had pasraonately loved, 
and whose bleeding image was incessantly before him.* 

1379 Though on the accession of Juan L oi Castile, Fer- 
. nando readily renewed the peace between the two 

1382 ^^^^^ ^^'^ consented to marry his daughter Beatrix 
' to the heir of the Castilian,! his characteristic fickle- 
ness was such that he soon resolved to resume ho6tilitie& To 
engage the duke of Lancaster in his cause, he sent a trusty 
messenger to England, dom Joam Fernando Andeiro, who con- 
cluded a league with the Plantagenet To conceal this ne- 
gotiation from the world, especially firom the Castilian, he pre- 
'teaded great anger with Andeiro, whom he arrested, and 
confined to the fortress of Estremos. During his agreeable 
captivity in this place, he was frequently visited by the dis- 
guised king, who was sometimes accompanied by the queen, 
and was made to unfold the conditions he had contracted, and 
solicited for his advice. Sometimes, too, the queen, at her 
husband's command, or her own suggestion, repaired alone to 
the fortress for the same purpose. Perceiving her vanity, as 
well of her person as of her talents, and how gratified she 
was by adulation, Andeiro offered her the accustconed incense. 
As his person was unexceptionable, his address elegant, and 

* Same autboritieB. 

tThe transactionfl to wbiob this relation refera, will be found in Vol. II, 
reign of Juan I.. 
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hiB manners prepossessing, be soon won so far on the credu- 
lous Leonora, tbat she became the willing partner of his lust, 
and still more of his ambition. In the hostilities which fol- 
lowed the arrival of the earl of Cambridge,* he was released, 
and, by her influence, was invested with the lordship of Ou- 
rem. His wife and children were brought to court ; but his 
intimacy with Leonora so incensed the countess, that though 
she did not reveal — ^perhaps because she had not witnessed — 
the actual guilt of the parties, she did not scruple to assert 
that there was more Uian an ordinary attachment between 
theuL Whether these reports reached the ears of Fernando, 
or, if they did, whether he believed them, is unknown ; but 
so complete was the ascendency of Leonora over his feeble 
mind, that, had he been acquainted with the whole extent of 
her amour, he would probably have trembled to punish her. 
But guilt is subject to alarms, which in themselves, to say no- 
thing of the sting oi conscience, or the anticipated justice of 
Heaven, more tSam counterbalance the pleasure or advantage 
it is intended to procure. Here was a proud queen doomed 
to be the slave of her minion, and m daily apprehension of 
being betrayed by the most common accident Her own im- 
prudence increased the danger of her situation. One day, 
when Andeiro and another noble entered her apartments, both, 
through the heat of the weather, covered with dust and per- 
spiration, she asked them if they had no handkerchief. As 
this was a luxury in that age possessed by few, both replied 
in the negative. She divided a veil into two halves, one of 
which she gave to* each. The conde Gonsales received his 
part with respect, and retired into a comer to remove the 
nuisance ; while Andeiro approached the queen, and addressed 
to her what he intended to be a compliment, but licentious 
enough to show the terras on which they lived with each 
other. Neither the words, nor the smile which rewarded them, 
escaped the ears of a lady of honor, the wife of the baron de 
Azevedo. This lady was thoughtless enough to disclose the 
circumstance to her husband, who, with still greater impru- 
dence, one day hinted to the queen his knowledge of her con- 
nexion with Andeira Leonora now trembled tar her safety, 
especially as Azevedo was the friend of dom Joam, grand-mash 
ter of Avis, who had lately declared himself her enemy, and 
who might at any time reveal the amour to the king. She 
vowed the ruin of both. Having forged some letters, which 
■compromised the loyalty of botlv— which made both the se- 
cret agents of the Castilian king, — she went to Fernando, laid 
them before him, procured an order for their arrest, and saw 

* Vol. II- p. 217. 
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them securely coDiinecL This was not enough. Grown des«-^ 
perate by her sense of danger, she &bricated a royal order far 
the immediate execution of the two prisoners, addressed to 
the governor of the fortress. But the governor knew her 
character, suspected her purpose, and re^ed, that he could 
not obey it untU the following morning. A second mandate 
was sent, in terms much more peremptory; but, instead of 
complying, the covemor took both orders to the kin^. Nothing 
can so clearly show the wretched dependence of Fernando on 
his queen, than the &ct that, though these audacious instru- 
ments C(Hnpletely opened his eyes as to her real character, he 
dared not attempt to punish her. He merely enjoined the offi- 
cer to preserve a deep silence on this extraorainary transac- 
tion, and to respect the lives of the two prisoners. 

.noo -^7 ^^^^ ^'^ Leonora would have been utterly 
^ confounded at this signal exposure of her deeds; but 

1^^ her wickedness was distinguished by a boldness which 
*^ would have done honor to the most celebrated female 
ndventurer of an Italian court To a conviction expressed by 
the king that the grand-master was innocent, she listened with 
much apparent pleasure, and even solicited the release of him 
and his companion. With an effrontery which has no parallel 
in history, the very day of their enlargement she invited both 
to her palace ; expressed great commiseration for their late 
danger ; and imputed the whole blame to one of the knights 
of Avis. That she had resolved to poison both in an enter- 
tainment given on the occasion, is the opinion of all the na- 
tional historians ; but the destined victims were on their guard, 
and escaped. Thoug^ the grand-master complained of his. 
arrest to Fernando himself, ne could obtain no clue to the 
cause. But the latter was now evidently unhappy; he saw 
that the affections of his queen were estranged from him, and 
transferred to Andeiia Yet — such was his deplorable w«ik- 
ness ! — ^he met both with constrained smiles, ana deputed both 
to be present at the marriage of his daughter Beatrix with 
Juan of Castile.* On this occasion the fiivorite appeared with 
a splendor which might have become a sovereign prince ; but 
which filled the beholders with indignation or envy. The 
perpetual sight of a fiuthless wife and her insolent paramour, 
was at lengtii too much even for the feeble Fernando. In the 
agony of his feelings he one day opened his heart to the grand- 
master, who he knew hated Andeiro, and with whom he plan- 
ned that minion's assassination. But his own death) the result 
alike of constitutional weakness of frame and mental suiier- 
ing, saved him from the guilt of murder. 

♦ Vol. II. p. 217. 
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The reign of this sovereign was one of the most deplora^ 
Ue that ever afiiicted Portugal. The wars with Castile, — 
wars lightly undertaken and uiglorioudy conducted,— and the 
consequent invasions of his territory hy his more powerful 
neighbors, impoverished his people. Yet there were momenta 
when he was not inattentive to the duties of his station, Li 
some of his edicts he provided-compulsory employment for the 
dissolute and idle ; restrained the licentiousness of the vaga- 
bonds whose depredations were severely &lt in the provinces ; 
phu^ed bounds to the avarice of the monastic orders, by ren- 
dering it illegal for them to succeed by testamentary bequest 
to landed property ; improved the police of the towns, and the 
discipline d his fleet ; he also rebuilt the walls of Ck)imbra 
and Lisbon which had been levelled in the recent wars. But 
these regulations were but the impulse of the moment, and 
were succeeded by some mischievous freak. Among these 
was the fatal one of raising by an arbitrary enactment the 
value of the current coin far beyond its intrinsic worth.* 

Interbbqnubl By the death of Fernando, his daugh- ;|qqq 
ter Beatrix, queen of Castile, was the true heir to 3ie ^^ 
throne of Portugal. But the kingdom, far from expecting a 
fbrcifi^ yoke, had, on the marriage of the in&nta, expressly 
stipmated that, in ease of Femando^s death, the government 
should be vested in a regent, until she had a son capable of 
assuming the sovereignty ; that son, too, to be educated not in 
Castile but in Portu^d. When that event happened, she had 
no child, — a circumstance that induced her husband to claim 
the crown in her right, and that filled the Portuguese with 
vexation. They were satisfied neither with their intended 
sovereign, Juan, nor with the recent, Leonora, the queen- 
niother, whom the will of the late Idng appointed to that dig- 
nity. And when, in conformity with £e demands of the Cas- 
tilian, Beatrix was proolaimed in Lisbon, the people either 
exhibited a moumfrd silence, or cried out that they would 
have no other king than their infante Joam, son of Pedro and 
Ifies de Castro, and the unfortunate husband of Maria, sister 
of Leonora, whose tragical &te has been recorded. But Joam 
and his brother Dinis now languished in the dungeons of Cas- 
tile,f whither they had been consigned by the king, who knew 
that, if suffered to ^ter Portugal, they would speedily thwart 
his views of dominion. Until these princes could be restored 
to their country, and untU Beatrix ^ould have an heir, the 

* Chron. Conim., 307, Ac. Froissart'ii Cbron., by Johnei, iv. Lopez d« 
Ayala, Cron. de Cast. Zurita, An. de Ara^;. B4>der. Sant. iv. Alf. A Carth., 
cap. 80. Francis. Tar., p. 564, &c. Brand, iv. Vase., p. 139, &c. item. v. 18. 
La Cli^de, ii. 

t A bastard dau^rhter of Fernando and her husband were about the same 
time placed in confinement. 
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Portaguese resolved to deprive the queen-mother of the re- 
gency, in favor (^ the grand-master of Avis, who alone seemed 
able to defend their national independence. 

Dom Joam, as before observed, was an ill^timate soo of 
king Pedro, by a ladv of Galicia, and born in 1357. At seven 
years of age, he haa been invested with the high dignity of 
grand-master, and his education intrusted to one of the ablest 
commanders of the order. No man could be better adapted 
for the conjuncture in which circumstances placed him. Cool, 
yet prompt; prudent, yet in the highest degree courageous; 
unrestrained oy conscience, and ready to act either wiui cun- 
ning or violence, according as either appeared necessary to 
his purpose, he would indeed have been a formidable opponent 
to any sovereign, much more to one so weak as the Castilian. 
Seeing the fiivorable disposition of the people, and confiding 
in his own mental resources, he commenced a policy which, 
if at first cautious, was sure to prove efficacious. To have a 
pretext for the design he meditated, he first solicited ^e re- 
gency from Juan ; and havin£^ sustained a refiisal, he employed 
his creatures, and all whom natred to the Castilian yoke ral- 
lied round him, to secure its execution. Though Leonora pre- 
tended great sorrow for her hu£iband*s death, and endeavored, 
by afifected mildness, as weU as by an administration truly 
liberal, to win the popular fiivor, her object was penetrated 
and despised. But a strone;er sentiment was felt for Andeiio, 
who directed her at his pleasure, and whose death was now 
decreed by the grand-master. To remove the latter under 
4EDme honorable pretext from court, he was charged by Le- 
onora with the government of Alemtejo: a province that, in 
the war inevitably impending with the Castilians, would be 
most exposed to their fury. He accepted the trust with ap- 
parent satisfaction ; but scarcely had he travelled two leagues 
•on his journey, when, accompanied by twenty-five resolute 
^followers, he returned to Lisbon, and hastened to the loval 
apartments, where he knew he ehould find Andelro. The 
guilty pair were as usual together. To the demand of the 
queen as to the motive of his unexpected return, he replied, 
that, having received certain information of the formidable 
armament preparing by Juan of Castile, he came to request 
the permission for raismg a larger force. This reply app^ired 
to satisfy her, and all animosity seemed so far banished, that 
the fo.vorite invited the grand-master to dinner. The latter, 
who ofiered some excuse, solicited a few moments' private 
{Conversation with the count, and both passed into another 
-apartment While engaged in this way, Joam struck the 
count with a dagger, at the same time a knight of his suite 
Advanced, and by a second blow deprived the victim of life. 
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Tbe noise ahurmed his domestics, who> instead of avenging 
his death, escaped alcnig the roof of the palace : it more sen- 
sibly affected the queen, who was not only inconsolable for 
his loss, bat apprehensive that the same &te was designed for 
herself The tragical deed was hailed with characteristic ac- 
clamations by the populace, who^ profiting by the example, 
massacred every one suspected to be hostile to the pretensions 
of their new idol, and plundered on every ode. Among th^ie 
was the bishop of Lisbon, a man of great merit and virtue, 
who, eager to put a stop to the horrid scenes which were per- 
petrating, and accompanied hv two others, ascended the tower 
of the cathedral, and sounded the tocsin. His desire to spare 
the effusion of blood waa considered as on unanswerable proof 
that he was in fiivor of Andeiro, or at least opposed to the 
grand-master : a licentious band instantly rushed up the tower, 
and threw him and his companions fin>m the summit Their 
mangled corpses remained lonff without sepulture ; a |M:ey to 
dogs and beings more savage man dogs.* Leonora now fled 
firom the city to Alenquer. On the way, she turned her eyes 
for a moment back on the towers of that capital, and, ii> the 
bitterness of her heart, praved that she might live to see it 
wrapt in flame& After her departure, the ffnmd-master seemed 
pensive and melancholy ; deplored the caSimities of his coun- 
try ; complained that he vras unequal to oppose his powerful 
enemies; and pretended that he would reture into England, to 
pass his remaining days in tranquillity. This hypocritical 
policy had its effect: it alarmed the mob, who dreaded beinff 
abandoned to the justice their recent crimes so well merited, 
and who tumultuously flocked around him, insisting that he 
should assume the regency until Beatrice should become the 
mother of a son destined to rule over them. With much ap- 
parent reluctance, he accepted the proffered dignity, in the 
resolution of securing cne much higher.f 

llie first measures of the new regent were charae- ^303 
teristic of the man. Having select^ as the members ^ 
of his council men as distinguished for knowledge as 1 oge 
they were for a courage tempered by prudence, he 
published an edict in which entire paraon was promised to all 
criminals, whatever their offences, who within a short period 
should rally round his standard, and assist him in opposing the 

* The fate of this prelate baa excited little pity among the orthodox Por- 
tuguese, because— he favored the anti-pope :—" dueda in}r8terio0a, que 
peryaltio Deos para mostrar casti^o as maos dos Portuguezes, anida que 
eom indignidade (it is a wonder this saving clause is added) o unico prelado 
que entre elles sustenton o escandaloeo scisma." — Lemos, v. 153. The or- 
thodoxy was carried still ihrther by the plunder and murder of tlie Jews. 

t Roder. Sant. iv. I^opes de Ayala. Froissart, by Johnes, vol. vii. Vase. 

LI43, Sui. Alf. i Garth, cap. 00. Franc. Tar. p. 584. La CIcde, iii. liv. 10. 
laos, v. liv. 20. et 31. Ferr. par Uerin. v. 
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queen and the Spemarda At this unexpected call, great niim«- 
beiB — amouDting, we are tdd, to thousands — Chastened from 
their prisons or their haunts to swell his army. At first the 
nobles and prelates, suspicious of his character, and disgusted 
with his crimes, stood aloof; but, by bribes, by honors, and by 
the magnitude of his promises, he weaned many of tfaem, 
gradually yet surely, from the cause of Leonora. Through 
the active exertions of his emissaries, many of the great towns 
were persuaded to follow the example of Lisbon. The nn- 
punity with which his followers perpetrated every possible 
crime, was too alluring not to increase the number. Murder, 
plunder, rape, and sacrilege were the constant attendants of 
this lawless party.* The abbess of the convent of Castres was 
dragged from her cloister, M^as poniarded before the high altar, 
and her body subjected to Ixrutalities of which not even the 
mention would be tolerated by the reader. In the end it was 
dragged to a public 'square, and there left: there too it migfat 
have remained, had not the darkness of night emboldened some 
pious hands to remove it, and honor it wiSi the rites of sepul- 
ture. The nuns were fortunate enough to effect their escape. 
This is but one instance, among nmnbers which have been 
preserved, and Bmoag thousands of which the memory has 
perished, of the monstrous crimes of this interregnum ; yet 
no attempt was made to punish them by the regent, who relt 
that the license thus allowed was his only tenure on ihe at- 
tachment of his adherents. Strange that these very men, who 
thus abandoned not merely the obligations of religion, but 
every human feeling, should still be the slaves of superstition ! 
Amidst these scenes, a hermit who had passed many years of 
his life cm a neighboring mountain, and who had been gained 
by Joam, appeared in llsbon. His studied simplicity of man- 
ner, his sonorous declamation, his apparent zeal, and stUl more 
the nature of his subject— obedience to " the powers that be* 
—procured him a wDling audience. He was soon regarded 
as a prophet, and was persuaded to exercise his imaginaiy 
vocation in ftivor of the regent, to whom he accordingly pre- 
dicted every success with which Heaven could reward its 
favorites. Undaunted by these predictions, the king of Cas- 
tile invaded the kingdom, received the submission of several 
places, and penetrated to Santarem, to concert with, his mother- 
in-law, Leonora, the means of annihilating the resources of 
Joam. But that ambitious woman, who perceived that with 
the arrival of the king her authority had ceased, soon regarded 
his cause with indifference, ultimately with dislike. Her in- 

* The modern historians of Portugal pass gently over the taorroFS oi this 
period. Their want of candor on such occasions, and their general dis- 
honesty on all where the national ebaiacter is involved, are deserviag of 
the severest reprehension. 
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tiigues were planned more freauently to thwart than to aid 
his measures; so that, aware of her mithless character, he at 
length surrounded her with spies, and reduced her nearly to the 
condition of a prisoner in her own palace. This was not the 
way to remove her mwing disinclination to his cause ; nor 
was it long before me opc^y expressed her wishes for llie 
success of the grand-master. To show her that she was in 
his power, — ^to prevent her meditated flight and probable junc- 
tion with Joam, and to be thenceforth j&ee from her restless 
intrigues, he caused her to be arrested, to be conducted into 
Spain, and to be confined in the convent of Tordesillas, near 
Valladolid.* 

As allusion has already been made to the chief looi 
events of the present war,! and as those events are not i^k* 
in themselves of much interest, little more remains to ^^ 
be said of them. Though Lisbon was invested both by sea 
and land, and in a few months reduced to the greatest distress, 
it was defended with equal ability and valor by the grand- 
master and his captains, still more oy the unconquerable spirit 
of the inhabitants. In the end, however, the provisions being 
exhausted, and the ranks of the defenders thinned as well by 
famine as the sword, the place must inevitably have surren- 
dered, had not the king, whose loss had been much more se- 
vere, and who had now to encounter pestilence no less than the 
armed enemy, precipitately raised the siege. He at first retired 
to Torres Vedras, wnere, having issued directions for the preser- 
vation of the fortified places which still aclmowledged him, he 
returned into Castile. His absence was well improved by the 
grand-master, who, with great celerity, obtained possession of 
several important towns, — some by assault, but more through 
vcduntary submission. But, amidlst these successes, he was 
near fallmg a victim to a conspiracy, fi»nent6d by the partisans 
of the Castilian king, and encouraged by that monarch. Two 
of the conspirators, however, influenced either by remorse or 
the hope of gain, rev€«led the plot to Joam. To end the dis- 
tractions of the country, £he states, early in 1385, were con- 
voked at Coimbra. There the creatures of the regent proposed 
his proclamation as king, as the only measure capable of 
restoring interiud tranquillity, and of enabling the naticm to 
withstand the arms of Castile. They even ^ideavored to 
tibaw that he was the nearest heir to tiie crown. The issue 
of Ines de Castro they set aside, as sprung from an adulterous 
oonnexHxi; and the same objection they urged against Bear 
trix,{ whose mother they considered as the lawful wife, not of 

■ ■ I ■ ■■■■■ i.M ■■ I ■■■■,■ » ... ■ ■■-- ■ I ■ ■■ I mmm^m^mmmm^im^mmi^mm 

■* Vase Lemoe. La Cldde. Ferreras by Hermilly. 

t Bee Vol. II. p. 218, *«. 

X Might not a still stronger one have been urged against her marriage 

Vol. m. R 
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the late king, but of the lord de Pombe^a In extoUing th« 
personal qualities of the re^ut, — hia military capacity, his 
talents lor administration, his diligence, prudence, and firm- 
ness, — they were more successful Had Joam, the eldest sod 
of Ifles, or even his brother Dinis, who were prisoners in Ca»- 
tile, been present, there would have been littie need of such a 
display ; but the possibility of their return seemed so remote, 
and the present danger so pressing, that, in the end, those who 
had most loi^dly advocated their rights, joined the party of the 
regent; and on the 6th day of April, 1385, he was uBani- 
mously proclaimed king. 

lOQc Joam L having, through the eloquence of his advo- 
^ cates, and the no leas e&ctual martial attitude of his 

lins ^^^°^ attained the mat object of his ambition, vi^- 
* ously prepared for tEe war with his rival of Castile. 
Through the promises as well as the menaces of his barons^ 
many of the most considerable fortified places in the interest 
of the Gastilian king were recovered. The events which fol- 
lowed ; the decisive victory gained by Joam at Aljubarota ; the 
alternations of success and milure tliat succeeded ; the anival 
of the duke of Lancaster to obtain the Gastilian crown in right 
of his wife Gonstanza, daughter of Pedro the Cruel ; the alli- 
ance between the two princes, Joam marrying Philippa, a 
daughter of the duke ; the subsequent reconciliation between 
the latter and the kin^ of Castile, cemented by the marriage 
of the princess Catherme, daughter of the Phmtagenet, with 
Enrique, son of Juan, and other transactions of these troubled 
times, have already been noticed so fiu: as the limits of this 
compendium can allow.* Nor, though, long after this recon- 
ciliation of the duke and the Gastilian Idng, a desultory war- 
fare raged between Portugal and that power, are the details 
sufficiently interesting to he laid before the reader. It must 
be sufficient to observe, that peace was made and broken more 
than once ; that the success lay with the Lusitanian king,— a 
success, however, attributable as much to the internal troubles 
of Castile after the death of Juan I., as to the valor of Joam ; 
and that, when a more durable peace was concluded in 1408^ 

with a /or«iM prince, and her ooniequent inability to wear the crown f 
** 8e a filha do rei despomr principe ou aenhor de huma nacaS estrangeira, 
eUa nao wra reconhecida rainha, porque noa nao queremos que os nosBoa 
povos seJaS obrigados a obedecer a rei que nao naacer Portaguez," is cer- 
tainly a fundamental law of the monarchy. It is somewhat strange that 
Regras the fltmous Jurisconsult, and the eloquent advocate of Joam at 
these cortes, did not appeal to this law. But if the law excluded Beatrix, 
did it also exclude her issue, especially as that issue had been recognized 
both by king Fernando and the cortes which approved the conditions of 
toe marriage? 

• See Vol. 11. pp. 219, 230. 
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the Portugaese had recovered their fbrtreasetSi and were in 
poBsession of Badajoz.* 

The next few years were paBsed in tranqaillity, in- -umM 
terrupted, indeed, by one oT^ misund^standkigs ^^ 
with Castile, which led to no result This time appears -.J?^ 
to have heen passed by the kinff in improving the ad- ^^^^' 
ministration of the reahn, which had been so fiitally relaxed 
since the death of Fernando, and which had not been in much 
vigor since the time of Pedro. His salutary severi^ was 
al»ve all directed against murderers and robbers by profession, 
and also against such as took justice into their own handa. "By 
these means he became a popular monarch with all but some 
of his nobles, whose discontent he had powerfully excited 
during the late wars. To his valiant constable, dom Nunho 
Alvares Pereiro, he was more indebted than to any other 
cause, both for his crown, and for the successful issue of the 
Castilian war; and he had thought no rewards, — ^not even the 
revenues of whole towns, nor vast estates, — too great for such 
aervices. But if he had thus (lowered his royal bounty on 
that able and faithful man, he had rewarded with a pitiful 
spirit the attachment of others. To stifle the complaints which 
were breathed against his parsimony, and doubtless to allay 
the envy which was entertained towards himself, the constable, 
with a generositjr wholly unequalled, voluntarily abandoned a 
ccxisiderable jwrtion of his vast possessions in favor of these 
unrequited knights; of such, especially, as had been the &ith- 
fiil companions of his own fortunes. His liberality, however, 
^ve great offence to the king, who regarded it as an assump- 
tion of the highest and most valuable prerogative of royal^. 
His dissatis&ction was increased by the enemies — and no m- 
vwite waa ever without them— of dom Nunho, who represent- 
ed him as idready too powerful for a subject, and as aiming at 
a popularity which might become injurious to the state. Joam 
no longer hesitated to commit an act unworthy of his station, 
— ^to revoke the grants which he had made to the constable, 
and which had been employed by the latter in the manner just 
related. Both the knights who had received, and the noble 
who had granted, these just rewards of the most splendid ser- 
vices, were deeply affronted at this indignity, and both pre- 
pared to bid a final adieu to their country. With some oiffi- 
culty he, who sincerely loved his sovereign, was persuaded at 
that sovereign's earnest request to remain, but they passed 
into Castile. This was not the only injustice which this cele- 
brated man sustained from his master. He had only a daugh- 

* Ibid. 241—^43. Koder. iv. Alf i Carth. Franc. Tar. Lopez de Ayala. 
Froimart, tH. Vase. p. 144. ice. La ClMe. iii. liv. 10. et 11. Lemoa, v. 
tiv. 81. et Urn. vi. liv. 82. Ferrerat, par Her., v. et vi. 
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ter: to deprive her of the ample possessions which stiU 
mamed to him, a law was promulgated, that no female should 
thenceforward succeed to such as had heen conferred by the 
Clown, and that on the demise of the male feoffees, they should 
revert to their original source. But nothing could shake the 
fidelity of the constahle^ who continued to serve the king with 
equal zeal and equal success. Nor can it be denied that, how- 
ever individuals might sqfier, the community benefited by these 
resources; by them the royal revenues were increased, and in 
the same degree the people were relieved. 

1411 ^ ^^ queen Phihppa, daughter of the duke of Lan- 
y' caster, Joam had several children, of whom five were 

« 5?e. sons. As these princes grew in years, they displayed 
great martial ardor, and promised to become the bul- 
warks m the country and throne. He had resolved to confer 
on them the honor of knighthood, and to celebrate the occa- 
sion bv a magnificent tournament But they despised the 
peaceml lists, and besought his permission to win their spurs 
m a nobler manner, by an expedition against the Moors. The 
fortress of Ceuta,'" on the Amcan side of the straits of Gibral- 
tar, seemed to them the most inviting of conquests; it prom- 
ised also to be the most useful, as it was inhabited by pirates, 
who were daily disturbing the commerce of the kingdom, and 
who had accumulated riSies sufficient to satisfy even avarice. 
Though eager to gratify a propensity which he loved, the king 
was at first startl^ by the magnitude of the proposed enter- 
prise. The fortifications of Ceuta were strong, imd defended 
by the bravest portion of the Mohammedan population :* to re- 
duce them, a considerable armament must be prepared, and at 
an expense which he was loth to incur. In the end, however, 
he yielded to their urgent entreaties ; the expedition was re- 
solved, two confidential officers were sent to reconnoitre the 
place, and the royal council gave a reluctant consent to the 
project But, as secrecy alone could insure its success, as a ' 
premature disclosure of the design would have enabled the 
pirates to increase the number of their defenders, and the 
strength of their works, the whole peninsula was in suspense, 
and not without alarm at the preparations of the king. Hav- 
ing tranquillized the Castilians, the Aragonese, and the Moors 
of Granada, as to his intentions, and fearful of rousmg the 
suspicions of the Africans, he intimated that his armament 
was to be led against the count c^ Holland. Not even the 
death of his queen, who was carried off by the plague,! nor 

* Is this a corruption of Civitas, or of Sfeptem, the number of hills on 
whieh the town and fortress are built ? 

, t The memory of this English princess is held in high respect in Porto* 
fBl : " TantaB cnira opiuionis apuid populum erat, quod solum illud recti 
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hifi ^dvftnced years, could suspend his preparations. At length, 
faaving collected a considerable number of vessels fh>m most 
parts, and been joined by adventurers from most nations of 
Europe, accompanied by his sons and his chief nobles, Joam 
embarked, proceeded towards the straits, and, the nuddle of 
August, 1415, arrived before Ceuta. The Moorish govem<Hr, 
Sala ben Sala, a man ^advanced in years, but of imdaunted 
courage, prepared for a vigorous defence. In spite, however, 
^his opposition, the disembarkation was effected without loss; 
the Moors who lined the coast were dispersed, and forced to 
seek shelter in the fortress. The ardor of the two infantes 
caused them to pursue the fugitives so closely, that both en- 
tered into the place at the same moment Perceiving that 
th^ were accompanied W no more than 500 Christians^ the 
fimner sent messengers for assistance, and were stxHi joined 
Inr a few hundred more. By this time, another of the princes^ 
Fedro, had disembarked, and hastened to rejoin his elder 
brothers, Duarte and Henrique. Before reachmg them, how- 
ever, he found that the Moors had rallied, and were fiercely 
contending in various parts of the city for their domestic 
hearths. One party of Portuguese was giving way before 
the desperate valor of the beaeged : he arrested their motkNi, 
led them to the attack, and dispersed the misbelievers. But 
he, too, pursued with as little foresight as his lHX)therB; and, 
with no mon> than four ccxnpanions, was soon enveloped by a 
host l%e five heroes tumeid a desperate fhxit to their assail- 
ants, and, though every moment in danger of being cut down, 
maintained their ground until a party of their ooontijmen 
hastened to relieve them. Seeing the imjjpKsibility of ooo- 
tinuing the struggle, so long as l£ey remamed in scattered 
bands, they foumit their way to a mosque, where they found 
dam Dinrte. If such valor was exhibited before the disem- 
barkatkn of the king, it was not likely to decrease when he 
himself advanced with tiie main body of the forces. Sala ben 
Sala, who had retired to the fortress, mounted his horse and 
fled ; and his example was imitated by a great portion of the 
inhalntants. Chi the towers of that fortress the royal standard 
of Portugal was soon hcdsted; resistance was ever3nvhere 
quelled, and immense spoils rewarded the victora At first 
the king knew not what to do with his new conquest The 
difficulty of retaining it seemed a sufficient reason for razing 
it to the ground, and this would probably have been the best 

ftetum videbatur, quod ipsa comprobasset."— .MiittiUnM de Pisano^ De Belh 
A»toMt, p. 31. From the bed of death this queen « who had all the martial 
qHrit of her high race, delivered each of her eons a sword, with a charge 
to wield the wenpon in defence of widows, orphans, and the country, and 
«Bpeeialiy against the misbelievers. 

R2 
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policy; but, after some deliberation, the preeervatioQ was xe- 
adved ** for the glory of God and our Lady.** The grand 
mosque was immediately purified, Te Deum sung, and masB 
pontificaily performed in it At the same time &e infiuiiee, 
who had nobly won their spurs, were solemnhr knighted. The 
loss of the two hostile parties on this eventnil day cajmot be 
ascertained. With their usual exaggeration, the Pcnrtuguese 
estimate that of the enemy at 5000, or' even 10,000, and their 
own at eight individuals only ! It was probably about equaL 
The government of the place was at finit oflfered to a valiant 
knight, Martin Alfonso de Mello; and when he declined the 
dangerous honor, it was solicited and obtained by one of greater 
prowess still, dom Pedro de Menezes, founder of the illustriouB 
house of Villa Real. Having left a small but select garrison 
in Ceuta, and provided for the defence of the place against the 
inevitable assaults of the Moors, Joam reimbarked, and with 
the remainder of the armament returned to Lisbon."' 
1416 '^^ heroism cf the fi^overnor, dom Pedro, and d'the 
* horsemen he comman£d, is the constant and enthusi* 
astic theme of praise by the national writer& The number 
of skirmishes which he was compelled to sustain durmg the 
three years imn^ediately following the reduction of Ceuta, is 
said, no doubt hyperbolically, to luve exceeded the number of 
day& It is certam that during his government, the place waa 
frequently asssiled bv the whde power of the A^can Mo(»s» 
aided by the fleet of their brethren of Granada, and that he 
triumjphed over them alL That the Moors should lament the 
loss or so fidr a city, — a loss for which, considenng the strength 
of the fortifications, they were unaUe to account on natinal 
grounds ;t and that they should bum with the desire of recov- 
ering it, was to be expected. Their grief is poetically de- 
scriwd by the contemporary biqgiapher of the governor. 
During the night some retired mto the forest, to mourn in 
alence over the death of kindred and fiiends; some made the 
neighboring valleys echo with- their sighs; many, who had 

* M attlueiM de Pisano, De Bello Septenti (apud Jos6 Oorrea de Serra, 
Colleccao de Livroe Ineditos de Historia Portucueza, doe Reinadoe de D. 
Joano I., D. Dnarte, D. Allbnso V., e D. Joano II. ; publieadoe de Ordera da 
Academia Real das Scienciaa de Litboa, torn. i. p. 7, &e. Gomes Eannes 
de Zurara, Cronica do Conde dom Pedro de Meneses, p. 213, dec. (apud eun- 
dem, tom. ii.) Vase. p. 151, 4bc. La Cldde, liv. ii. (xi). Lemos, ti. liv. S9L 

This'conection by Da Serra is of preat value to tiie oistorian. MatUneus 
die Pisaoo, the preceptor of Alfonso V. and Gomes de Zurara, liistorio- 
crapber of Portugal, were both contemporary with the princes whose 
deeds they relate. 

t '* Ha no mundo, deziao. intendimento humanal em que podera caber, 
que huma ta5 nobre e tao real cidade, em hum soo dia, se podessa perder« 
e na5 ainda em hum dia, mas em huma ora : por certo nao furam estea 
homens viventes, mas foram os podeiros do inferno que chegarad sober 
noe."->Or9iiica do Ctnuk dom Pedro, p. 948. 
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lost their kindred, startled at the sound of the wind which 
passed through the trees; others sought consolation by a mu- 
tual relation of what they had seen and heard— of the dreamsi 
in which the shades of their departed brethren had appeared 
to them ; while the more resolute foamed with rage, as they 
beheld from an eminence the Christian banners floatii^ on the 
towers of their lost city."" After this tribute to sorrow, all 
joined in cursmg the authors of their calamity, and in devis- 
ing means for repairing it No sooner did they see Ijie fleet 
of Joam depart, than hope cheered them. They resolved to 
invest the place, and if unable to reduce it by open force, they. 
"Were sure to obtain it by famine — ^unless, as some of the more 
superstitious or more timid seemed to fear, the defenders 
neither ate nor drank»t The king had ordered the governor 
not to leave the walls, but to be ready to repel assaults, which 
he foresaw would soon be made ; and this inactivity aided tibeir 
rising courage. They advanced to the fortifications, and burnt 
« few vessels which still lay in the harbor : to chastise their 
presumption, some knights, without their governor's consent, 
issued from the gates, and a akirmiah commenced, which ended 
in the repulse of the assailanta The prudent count now 
hastened to the scene of strife, and recalled his troops, whom- 
he reprimanded for their unauthorized sortie. Such bravadoes, 
-could only weaken by slow, but sure degrees, the feeble gar- 
rison ; while the number of Moors, in so populous a country, 
could suf^r no sensible diminution. Thence&rward, in the 
hope of alluring them from the place, and, if possible, of draw-. 
ins them into an ambuscade at some distance from it, the 
Africans resolved, almost daily, to appear at the foot of the 
ramparts and insult them. For some days this was borne, but 
with great indignation, by the Christian soldiers and hidalgos; 
when their murmurs became so loud, that dom Pedro was 
compelled to permit a few of them to combat with the enemy, 
but oa the express condition that they would not remove far 
from the walls. The skirmishes which followed this conces- 
» ■ ■■■ . . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

***I>epoii q^e foi noite andando per aqaellea bosqnea era piandosa cousa 
de ouvir 00 yemidoa delloa, pueatoqu* fonem in fieia.** . . . **E aisy come- 
carao de ae latair daquellea matoa, cada ham per lua parte, e cbainarw, ham 
aofl ontrof, per seua propios nomes, — as madrefl chamarad oa filhoe, oa mai- 
doB as mulberea.** . . . " E aarim eontavad, hums aos oatroa, quantas abusdea 
Bontaarao, e ODTlaiaO de cent* anoa at6 aqualle dia, aaa quaes naquella ova 
todos davam entendemento da perda presente." . . . ** Muitos by ouve que 
dissevad que yirom assy dormindo muitas almas daquelles que forao mortos 
no dia passado." ..." Caa asaim vinbam amedrentadoe da grande mortin- 
dade que virom ftzer em aeua padres, filboa, e parentes, e naturaes que o 
aoom que o vento flizia nas arvores Ibes gerava temoT."—nifL 

t Ck>mo, disiam elles, gente avera no mundo que nos defenda noasa cidade 
par eontinaa^m de tempo, por certo seria estranha eousa, stOvo te sUm 
nuiua eonurtm turn bebiren e ouvtrin oa ettuta* necetsarku do eeo.—Cto- 
nica do Conde dom Pedro, p. 948. 
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man were perpetual, and always Ixxnorable to the Portuguese. 
In one oi these irruptioDS they cut down the trees, and razed 
the walls of the spacious and magnificent gardens in the 
vicinity, — a measure, periiaps, rendered necessary fiom the 
fiiciliQr witji which the Moors intrenched themselves; but the 
havoc so incensed the latter, that they plucked their beards, 
and swore to be avenged on the do^ who had done it To 
omit no opportunity of fulfillmg theur vow, the^ took up their 
abode in the neighWinff hills; and, for fear of surprise, forti- 
fied their position. To oialodge those who dwelt in the valleY 
of Larenjo, the governor one night dispatched a select banOy 
which made a great carnage among them. But as the Chris- 
tians, with more ardor than prudence, persevered in their vo- 
cation, morning dawned upcm them, and showed their small 
Ibrce to the enemy. The latter now rallied, and dosed round 
the devoted band, who fought with desperation, until a detach- 
ment from the city arrive^ freed them from their perilous sit- 
uation, and aided them in clearing the whole valley of misbe- 
lievers. In Other sorties they were more successul, as they 
went in sufficient numbers to defy resistance ; and by remov- 
ing the enemy's line of habitation to a greater distance, they 
were in less danger of surprise. Sometimes they obbunea 
ooiunderable booty, especially in flocks and herd& This war- 
five was as horrid as it was picturesqua Whea the Christian 
hidalgos and Almagaveres arrived at the village which they 
had been ordered to destroy, and the inhabitants of which were 
sure to be sunk in sleep, they generally divided into two or 
three bands, forced «the doors of Sie houses, which they set on 
fire, and either massacred such as attempted to escape, or 
fixTced them back into the flames. The sudden confl&srotioD, 
the shrieks of the women and children, rendered stiU more 
dismal by the sflence of night, and the bloody figures of the 
assailants, gazing with ferocious joy on the scenebefore Uiem, 
bcHre a character too demoniacal for this world. When all was 
finished ; when the flames were expiring, and the last groan 
had i>ierced the sky, the orthodox warrion returned to the city, 
*< praising God ana our Lady for their success.*** 

To avenge these atrocities, the Jf oora now gathered in for- 
midable numbers, not merely finm the neighborhood, but from 

* Gomel Eannes de Zurara, Cronica do Gonde dom Pedro de Menesea 
(apad Serra, CoHeccaS de Livroi Ineditoe de Historic Portugueza, torn. iiA 
Lemoe, Hiitoria Geral de PoitagaI» torn. vi. 

The fint of tiieae chroniclera, thoagh a Portugueae, ehowB some pity fiv 
the poor infidel wretches: he first curses Cain for setting the example of 
mortal enmity ; and still more the " abcmiinable Mahomet" for separation 
so many souls fkom the true ftuth, and by subjecting his followers both to 
temporal death by Christian swords, and to everlasting tormenu by the 
devils, when a Christian soldier dies, intimates the orthodox sage, he has 
the prospect of eternal bliss; but for the cursed Moors, what remains fbr 
Ahem but brimstone and fire, with Dathan and Abiram 7 
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wherever the fiune of their wrongs had penetrated ; but they 
were always repulsed by the valiant count, whose exploits ar^ 
r^resented as not much inferior to those of the cid Kuy Bias, 
in Valencia. The very exaggerations, however, prove that dom 
Pedro was the most valiant xnight of a valiant nation. In one 
of these sorties against some thousands of the misbelievers, he 
vms wounded, and the intelligence brought another body of 
Moors to the city, but with no better success ; for so valiantly 
were they received by his captains, that they were glad to es- 
cape with their lives. But during three years no iformal siege 
was laid to the place ; a circumstance sufficiently explicable 
by the perpetual struggles for empire among the Mohammedan 
princes of western An-ica. In 1419 the fortress was first in- 
vested, and by an army formidable enough to ini^ire the assail- 
ants with the hope of success. In the combats which ensued, 
the Christians, notwithstanding the loss of some brave capr 
tains, were, as usual, victorious; and **a pleasant thing it 
was," says the chronicler, " to see our men, like the waters 
which flowed on the beach, sprinkled with infidd blood." 
Alter some days the siege was raised, with the loss df some 
thousands on the part of the Africans. But scarcely had the 
governor time to congratulate himself on this event, hefore he 
received news which filled him with apprehension,-**that a 
more formidable army, and a fleet from Granada, were pre^ 
paring to move against him. He lost no time in soliciting 
sucoor fimn king .kMun, who as readily granted it Again was 
the place invested, — ^this time by sea aid land ; and, as before^ 
the valor of the besieged was almost superhuman. Fearing, 
however, that it must ultimately surrender, if not more effectu- 
aUy succored, the king ordered two of his sons^the infantes 
H^irique and Joam — ^to saQ with a considerable armament 
As they approached the place, they perceived that the Mor 
hanmiedans had landed, and fiuriousiy assailed dom Pedro, who, 
with his handful of brave companions, was making terrific 
carnage among them. This formidable host wajs totally routed ; 
while the in&ntes took or dispersed the Moorish vessels, com- 
jxianded by a prince of the royal house of Granada. This 
i^endid success drew the eyes of all Europe towards this ex-, 
tiemity of Afiica« That a Christian noble, with so few com- 
INuiions in arms, should not only retain possession of a distant 
fortress against the frequent attacks of great armies, but 
should triumph over those armies in the open field, would ap- 
pear mcredible, had not equal wonders been exhibited by the 
knights of some religious orders. The exploits which have 
bc^n already record^ were frequently equalled in the sequel 
by this renowned baron ; but the limits of a compendium will 
not permit us to detail them. It must be sufficient to observe, 
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that from this period to tiie close of king Joun'e reign, 
liee never ceaised ; and that victofy, in all cases, declaied for 
dom Pedro* In the saheeqaent wars, he was greatly aided by 
his son, a youth of the same dauntless courage as himse^ 
who made frequent incursions into the Moorish territory, and 
never fidled to return with abundance of spoiL* 
« ^QQ During these years the king was constantly employed 
to^ in the duties of administration. In 1422 he ceasea to 
l^SL ^ '^''^'^^^'^ ^ ^^ advice of his constable, who left the 
^^^ court for the cloister, and passed the last nine years of 
his life in penitence and prayer. In 1433 he foUowed that 
celebrated man to the grave. His actions will best bespeak 
his character. We may add, that his generosity was truly 
royal ; that he rewarded his servants with a prodigal hand ; 
that he founded some religious edifices, and made some addi- 
tion to the legislative code of his country. As he advanced in 
years, his sense of justice appears to have greatly improved ; 
at least we hear no more of the violent acts which diegraced 
his early days, nud which will for ever tarnish his memoiy. 
Of this violence he gave a signal proof soon after his acce»- 
aion. The jealousy of the Portuguese monarcbs was soch, 
that the man who ventured into the private apartments of even 
the ladies of honor, subjected himself to the capital penalty. 
Joam had a chamberlain, by name Fernando Alfonses, to whom 
he bore great attachment This man fell violently in love 
with dofia Beatrix de Castro, a young attendant on the queen, 
«nd was successful in his suit But the lady, who had more 
fNLssion than virtue, allowed him to pay her stolen visits within 
the forbidden precincts; and though they escaped for some 
days the notice of the king, accident or jealousy at length be- 
trayed them. The king sent for the culprit, reminded him 
cf the penalty he had incurred, and ordered him to see his 
mistress no more. His clemency, — the eflect of his attach- 
ment for the chamberlain, and perhaps of a natural reluctance 
to shed blood for such an oflfence, — ^was lost on the otiier : the 
crime was repeated, the oflfender arrested, and consigned to- 
Ihe charge or the corregidor. He found means, however, to 
•escape, and took sanctuary in a church ; but he was dragged 
fKxa thence bv the incensed monarch, was condemned, aid 
publicly burned. The partoer of his guilt was permitted t& 
live ; a punishment which, if she had any sense of shame left, 
Joam rightly considered as superior to that of the clmmberlain. 
But this barbarous execution filled the court with horror ; and 
for this reason, perhaps, was never repeated. 

*OoaiM EftDDM de Zonura, Cronka do Gonde dom Pedro de MeneM«» 
liT. i. et ii. (apud Serra, GolleecaS do Livroa, torn, ijA lienoa. HiatorU 
Ceral de Portacal, Um. vi. liv. 83L 



In the- reign of this prince the Portuguese began «^g 
their fiunous career of maritime discovery. His son, T^ 
the infante Henrique, who had made the mathematical -ia^ 
sciences and navigation a continual studv, was the first ^^' 
to enter on this course. To facilitate his long-meditated en» 
terprise, he fixed his abode in the kingdom cf Algarve, on the 
most elevated point of Cape St Vincent ; a spot which he also 
considered as &vorable to his astronomical olnervations^ am} 
where he founded the town of Sagrea The first voyaro, wi& 
two frail barks, was undertaken in 1419, and extended cmly 
about five degrees of latitude, and was consequently unsuccea»- 
iiiL The following year, however, three vessels bemg e(^uim)ed 
fixr a much lon^ adventure, arrived at the Madeiras, which had 
been previou^S^ discovered by our countryman, Machin, and 
of which they took possession. A subsequent expedition pene- 
trated ss fu south as Sierra Leone, within three degrees of 
the line. But this enterprise was considered too hardy to be 
immediately inq>roved : frc»n this time half a centurv elapsed 
before any Portuguese vessel ventured beyond these latitudes, 
though the Canaries were, in the interim, discovered by some 
ffiscayan mariner& Martin V. granted to the nation of the 
royal Henrique the dominion m the re^ons which mi^t 
thenceforward be discovered fixxn Cape Bojador to the Indiea 
If this prince was thus given to voyages, his brother Pedro 
was no less addicted to travelling. In 1424^ accompanied by 
twelve of his most fiiithful servants, he first repaired to the 
court of the Greek emperor, where he was received in a man- 
ner becoming his birth. The soldan of Babylon afbrded him a 
no less magnificent reception. Having wonihipped in the holy 
places of Palestine, he sailed for Rome, where the pope pre- 
sented him with a bull permitting the kings of Portugal, like 
those of France, to be anointed imd crowned. While in Ger- 
many, he aided the emperor Sinsmund in the wars against 
Hungary and Venice. By our Henry VL he was received 
with even greater distinction, and admitted among the knights 
of the garter. He returned to his own country, after an ab- 
sence of about fomr years, and was regarded as a living prod- 
igy ; and a prodigy he really was, at a time when long jour- 
neys were unknown, and when no man travelled firom one 
kingdom to another without making his wilL* 

By Joam L the era of Oesar was abolished in Portugal,t 
and the Christian mode of computation adopted.^ 

* Gknnea Eannes de Znrara, Cronica do Conde dom Pedro de MenezM, 
lir. ii. (apud Serra, CoUeccao de Livros, A«., torn. ii.). Vaie. p. 145, ftc 
La Cldde, Jto. iii. liv. 3. Lemoe, ^c vi. liv. 34. Ferrerat, Sec vi. Buy de 
Pina, Cronica do Senhor Key dom JXiarte, cap. i. (apud Serra, tom- iO* 

t Of theae princes mention will frequently be made in tbe ensoing reign. 

t Bee alao Appendix E. to the preaent volttme. 
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•M£M^ The re^ of "Dvastb, thoogh short, was doomed to 

^^^ be more disastrous than that oi any preceding monaidi 
of Lusitaiua. The first great cakmity was the plagae which 
ra^ daring the whole of his reign, and which lamentably 
thmned the population. But a sweater was an expedition 
■eainst Tangier, the preparations for which oppressed his peo» 
^e, and the result of which filled the kingdom with murmoia 

1435 '^'^ restless ambition of the king's brother, Fer- 
. nando, hurried him into this disajsiroas enterprise. 

-.^^^ This in&nte had been too young to share in the glori* 
* ous conquests of Ceuta : and fiid not, like Pedro or 
Henrique, obtained celebrity either by travelling or science. 
But he burned for distincticHi as much as either : and he now 
aolicited the royal permission to leave the kingdom and to 
enter the service of some European power. Duarte, who re- 
{farded this request as the o&pring of discontent, promised to 
mcrease his revenues, but forbade him to depart Henrique 
next proposed an African ezpediticm, at first with no better 
success; but both in&ntes having gained the queen to their 
views^ whose influence over the mmd of the king was all- 

Etwerfiil, a reluctant consent was at length wrung &om him. 
e seems, however, to have entertained veiy honorable scrth 
ples as to the justice of the warfare in which he was about to 
engaga The Moors had not lately injured his people, except 
in their natural endeavor to recover Ceuta ; and he could no 
more reconcile to his conscience the forcibly depriving them 
of their poBsesBi<m8 than if he entered the house and despoiled 
the substance of a neighbor. He proposed the subject to his 
theologians and the pope. The chief of the Christian world, 
with more reascm than has dictated some papal decisions, ^re- 
plied that there were only two cases in which war agamst 
misbelievers could be lawfully undertaken: 1st, when they 
were in possession of territories which had belonged to Chrich 
tians, and which the latter sought to recover : 2d, when by 
piracv or war, or any other means, they injured or insulted the 
true believers. In other cases, proceeded his holiness, hostili- 
ties are unjust : the elements, earth, air, fire, and water, were 
created for all ; and to deprive any creature without just cause 
of those necessary things, was a violation of natural right 
There was, however, one point which the pontiff omitted to 
notice, — ^the obligations contracted hy every Catholic sove- 
reign, and still more solemnly by every military oider, to ad* 
vance the glory of God — in other words, to convert or to d^ 
stroy the heathen. This consideration removed the scruplcB 
of Duarte, and th e expedition was resolved.* 

r^iAi^")**®"'***' Gomes Eannes de Zurara, Ray de Pina, Vaaconcellok, La 
i^ieoQ, Liemoa, Ferreras, &c.. nearly in tin places lost quoted. 
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The inexperience which governed the prepaiations, 1^107 
and the accidental hindrances which impeded their 
completion, were regarded as melancholy omens by the peo- 
ple. The armament sailed on the 22d day of August, and on 
the 26th arrived before Ceuta, a place which the heroic gov- 
ernor, and his no less heroic son, had continued to defend with 
the same success. From the gates they had made frequent 
excursions to a considerable distance, — ^twice as far as Tetu- 
an ; the first inroad had been without success, but the second 
time the terrified inhabitants had abandoned the city to the 
Christians, who had wrapt it in fiames. The two infantes 
Henrique and Fernando, who commanded the present expedi- 
tion, were inflamed by the desire of equal glory; but their 
ardor was for a moment damped when they perceived that in- 
stead of 14,000 men, the number ordered by the king, they 
had no more than 6000. Whether this deplorable proof of 
mismanagement was their work, or that of the ministers at 
home, was now vam to inquire. They were advised to solicit 
and wait for a considerable reinfcnrcement, but with their usual 
impatience they resolved to proceed to Tangier, — ^Henrique 
by land, and Fernando by sea, so as to co-operate with ea«h 
other. The former, who proposed to march by way of Alca^ 
cer, dispatched Joam de Fereim, one of his captains, with a 
thouBBind men, to reconnoitre the country. Pereira soon fell 
in with a great body of Moors whom he attacked and dis- 
persed. On his representation that the route from Ceuta to 
Alcacer was impracticable, Henrique proceeded by way of 
Tetuan. He reached Tangier without accident on the 2dd 
day of September, and found that his brother had arrived Im> 
fore him. . The Portuguese immediately encamped before the 
place, which was defended by Sal4 ben SaliL, former governor 
of Ceuta, with 7000 Moors. Scarcely were the operations 
commeiiced when a report was artfully spread by the Africans 
that they were preparing to abandon the fortress, the gates of 
which were opened as if for the purpose. The credulous 
Christians hastened to take possession, but as they ap^n-oached 
the gates the Moors spitefiilly shut them, and increased their 
rage by an insulting laugh. After a siege of thirty-eight days, 
when some parts (f the walls were shaken, a generd assault 
was decreed While the infante, Fernando, and the count de 
Arroyalos attacked on the side of Fez, the martial bishop of 
Ceuta, and dom Fernando Continho advanced on another : the 
infimte Henrique assaulted the fortress as being best defended. 
But as if eveiy measure of this ill-concerted expedition were 
doomed to be at once imbecile and unsuccessful, afler sustain- 
ing a heavy loss, the besiegers finding that their scaling-ladders 
'were too eiiort, were compeUed to retreat with shame from the 
Vol. hi. S 
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foot of the ramparts. Before others could he procured fiom 
Ceuta, the Moors of Fez and Morocco, amounting, we are 
gravely told, in numher to 10,000 horse, and 80,000 in&ntry, 
advanced to raise the siege.* Instead, however, of being 
alarmed at this prodigious force, Henrique with ^OOO of hs 
vahant troops hastened to give them battle ; but so great was 
the dread which this hertnc little band had struck into that 
immense host, that none of the misbelievers daring to wait &r 
the onset, all escaped with precipitation over the neighboring 
hills ! But as their numbers soon increased by new accessions 
to 190,000 men,t they returned, and this time fou^t with 
courage. After a struggle of some hours this vast force yielded 
to the impetuosity of Uie infimte Fernando, and fled, leaving 
some thousands dead oh the field ! These wondrous &hle8 are 
not enough. Indignant at these repeated losses of their 
brethren, the kings of North-western A&ica, combined the 
whole of their respective forces, and marched towards the 
place. The surprise of Henrique was great on seeing the 
neighboring hills moving with me ; the number of enemies on 
this occasion, we are voraciously assured, being 60,000 cav- 
alry, and 700,000 foot ! X But if surprised, he was not despair- 
ing : he intrusted the command of the artillery to one officer, 
of the infantry to another, and with the cavidry posted him- 
self on an emmence. On contemplating, however, the dense 
and widely extended ranks of the Moslems, even he acknow- 
ledged, that to withstand such a host, would be temerity. He 
accoidmgly gave directions for his little army to ML back and 
to regain the ships. Before this could be ef^ted, the A&icans, 
like tififers of their own deserts, sprang upon them, eager to 
drink &eir blood. like a wall of adamant the infimte and his 
devoted band received the shock and repelled it ! His horse 
fiilling under him, he mounted that of a page, turned round on 
the enemy, and niade dreadful havoc amoUg them. But what 
could even a Portuguese do against myriads ? his guards were 
killed by his side, and he was compelled to retreat, fightings 
however, at every step, until he reached the intrencmnents, 
where the contest became more bloody and desperate than it 
had yet been. Some of the defenders now fled, — ^for the chroiH 
iclers reluctantly allow that even a Portuguese may flee, — 
but the seamen on board the vessels landed^ forced the fugi- 
tives to return, and the conflict was sustained during some 

* In PortugtteM computation of the number of their enemies, the reader 
will do well to drop one cipher ; hence he will have 1000 horse and 8QQD- 
foot ; as many no doubt as were present. ^ 

t Read 13,000. 

t The rule before recommended of subtracting a ci[Aer will not do in this 
ease. The aggregate of horse and infontry must be diWded by aboat 50, to 
come near the truth. 
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noun with miiacalous valor ! Towards night it was suspended ) 
and the in&nte agreed with his remaining captains that at 
midnight the Christians should silently leave their intrench^ 
ments, pass to the beach, and be received on board. As the iiH 
vaders were now without provisions and water, this expedient 
was the only hope of safety which remained to theuL But 
even of this they, were soon deprived by the treachery of Mar- 
tin Vieyra, Henrique's chaplain, who passed over to the mi&- 
believers, and acquainted them with Ihe project At this very 
day the Portuguese are seized with indignant wonder at thik 
almost incredible instance of apostasy ani treason ; and how- 
ever great their confidence in the powers of the visible head 
of the church, or even of the Glorious Mother, they doubt 
whether either or botib could, even in the event of repentance, 
procure for such a wretch the commutation of everlasting to 

Surgatorial fire.'^^In consequence of this infi)rmation, the 
loors stationed a formidable guard along the passages to the 
aea and on the beach. The following morning they advanced 
to 'the trenches ; the battle was renewed, and, we are told, 
sustained, for eight hours, with unshaken firmness, though 
with greatly dinunished numbers. On this occasion no one 
^chibited more valor than the bishop of Ceuta ; who, as he 
strode fix)m rank to rank to distribute indulgences with one 
hand, with the other hewed down the misbelievers in a style 
that called forth the enthusiastic admiration of the fidthml. 
His armor was so shattered by the, blows he received, that his 
pontifical robes underneath were partially visible : sometimes 
ne turned for a moment to bless or absolve ; but no sooner had 
the words of peace left his lips, than another stroke of his 
sword sent a pagan soul to its dark account Now he exhib- 
ited the consecrated host, and with tears of devotion besought 
his dear children in Christ to defend the holy body; while, at 
Ihe same time, he gave a practical illustration o^ his meaning, 
by aiming another deadly blow at some rash son of perdition.! 
In the end, the enemy, unable to force the intrenchments, set 
them on fire, and on the approach of night retired. The hours 
which should have been given to rest were occupied in extin- 
guishing the conflagration, a labor not less fatiguing than the 
conflict of the day. To allay the hunger of his followers, the 
infonte ordered the hcnrses to be killed ; but as there was no 
water, and as every one raged with a burning thirst, the boon 
was scarcely acceptable, untir heaven sent a copious shower 

_ I _ _ ■ - - - — - - ^ - ■ ■ . ^^_^_— ^_^_^.^^^M 

* Even the mild Lemos (vi. 327-) c»n curse this man : " Hum malvado 
monstro borror de sacerdocio, ind^gnp da taumanidade, Judas de leu Senhor, 
o inferne clerigo Martim Vieira." 

t Tbis is no exaggerated descripUoo ; it ifl taken from a contemporarf 
«)MY>nicler. 
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of nan. But howev^ seasonable this relief; it ooaki only be 
momentaiy. Fkoiine, or death by the sword, or what was stil) 
WOTse, perpetual captivity, stared the unhappy Christians in 
the fiu;e, when they received a proposal which they could not 
have expected, liiey were promised both life and liberty, as 
the ccHidition of their surrendering the artillery, arms, and 
baggage, and restoring the fortress of Ceuta. To men in their 
desperate condition this proposal was too liberal not to be joy- 
fully acceptei For their performance of the covenant, the iih 
fimte Fernando ofiered himself as hostage ; and was accom- 
panied by four other knights. The Moors delivered into the 
hands of Henrique a scm of Sal& ben SallL The chi^ and 
a great part of the AfHcan army, now left Tangver ; while the 
Portuguese, reduced to 3000, prepared to reimbark. But 
with cWacteristic duplicity, the barbarians attempted to pre- 
vent the departure of the Uhnstians, who were constrained to 
fight their way to the shipsL* 

I ^»Y While this once proud armament was sbwly retum- 
. ing to Lisbon, Henrique, ashamed to appear at court, 
1443. P'^^^ ^ Ceuta, where &tigue of body and anjdety 
1440. ^ mind^ threw him into a serious illness. No sooner, 
did prince Joam, who was then in Algarve, hear of the ill- 
nesB o€ oae brother and the captivity of another, than he re- 
paired to Ceuta. The two infantes there agreed, that as the 
royal consent to the restoration of the fortress could not rea- 
sonably be expected, Joam should propose the exchange of 
their iMTOther for the son of the African. The proposal was 
scornfully rejected by the Moors, who threatened, if the place 
were not immediately restored, to take signal revenge on the 
person of the infimte. Joam now return^ to Portugal, to ac- 
quaint the kin^ with the melancholy position of afiairs. Hen- 
rique also repau^ to court from his observatory on Cape St 
Vincent, to consult on the means of enlarging the royal cap- 
tive. The states were ccnvoked, and the subject proposed. 
Some deputies voted for the restoration of the fortress and the 
delivery of the infimte ; but others considered that the re- 
covery of the prince would be too dearly purchased by ^e 
surrender of a place which had cost so much, and which 
might serve as a point of departure for future conquesta The 
archbishop of Braga contended that Ceuta, which was now a 
Christian town, could not be restored without the express per- 
missicm of the pope ; and forei^ sovereigns, who were con- 
sulted aa the subject, advised Duarte to try every means of 

* Oomes Bannes de Zurara, Cronica do Conde dom Pedro de Menesea, 
liv. ii. fapud Serra. Colleccao de Livroe, Sec. torn. ii.V Riiy de Pina, Cronica 
do flenlKir Rei dom Duarte (apud eundem, torn. i.). VaaconceUoa, Ana- 
eephalcoees, p. 161, ice. Lemw, vi. liv. 85. I^ Cldde, torn. iii. liv. S. 
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TBnsQm, befi)re relinquishing so important a poeeeflsion. It was 
^accordingly resolved that the prince should remain in cap- 
tivity until the efficacy of money should be proved vain. His 
sufferings are represented, — probably, with truth, for the M- 
rican Moors are destitute of any virtue^^^^s at once cruel and 
humiliating. No sooner was l^e delivered into the hands of 
Sala ben Sal^ than he began to experience the most savage 
barbarity. He was, at first, paraded to a dungeon at Tangier, 
« exposed to the insults of assembled thousands, of wh<xn some 
^spit in his face, others covered him with filth ; and^ on reach- 
ing his temporary abode, his food consisted of the vilest ali- 
.ments, and his bed was the hard ground. From Tangier he 
was transferred to Arsilla ; but two hours before his departure 
• he was placed on a platform, and again subjected to the in- 
sults of gthe populace. All this he bore with unshakeii con- 
-stancv. So long as there was hope that Ceuta would be re- 
4stored,this treatment was sometimes suspended ; but when no 
answer arrived to the letters written by the Moor to the Por- 
tuguese court, it was aggravated in severity. ^, No ransom 
would be received by Sal&, whose only object was the recovery 
. of his lost seat of government But when the king of Castile, 
Juan U., began to remonstrate against the detention of the 
infimte, and even to threaten hostilities unless a ransom were 
received for him, the Moor, unwilling to incur the responsi- 
hility of his charge, delivered it into the hands of his supe- 
rior, the king of Fez. By that tyrant Fernando was consi^ed 
to a subterraneoiiis dungeon, excluded alike fix)m air and light 
After some months, however, he was drawn from his prison, — 
doubtless, because his persecutors knew that a longer confine- 
ment would soon place him beyond their reach — and made to 
work; like the vilest slave, in the royal stables and gardens. 
In this situation he heard of dom Duarte's death ;* but the in- 
telligence, which was confirmed by events, was accompanied 
by a report, which, unfortunately for him, proved to be untrue, 
— ^that, in his last testament, his brother had directed Ceuta to 
be re&tored. It was for a time believed by the Moorish king, 
who ordered him to be treated with less severity, but who, at 
the same time, resolved that not even the surrender of the 
fortress, without a Imrge sum of money, should set him free. 
No sooner was the intelligence found to be erroneous,! than, 
in revenge, the victim was subjected to new indignities. Not 
floly was he deprived of all food, except a^crust of bread once 

* Not to interrupt the narrative, we anticipate a few years by here fol- 
lowing the sufferings of the infante to their termination. 

t It is true, however, that in his last will Duarte commanded his queen 
■and brothers to procure the liberation of Fernando : a reconuueadatiQa 
•aVhich, owinn to the troubles that ensued, was of no avail. 

S2 
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in twenty-lbar hours, but he was ironed, put to harder khor, ' 
and allowed no apparel beyond a ng, for the modesty (^ na- 
ture. The ration of his sufferings at length moved the pity 
of his brotiier, Pedro, regent of the kin^ora, who, in the 
name of the royal Alfenso, dispatched crnnmisHJonefs to Ceuta, 
to receive the mfimte, and to remit the keys of that fcrtress 
into the hands of the king of Fez. But they soon fbaod that 
the barbarian had further views; that he insisted on the re- 
stotation of the (dace ^nor to the delivery of his captive ; that 
his object was to gain posseasioQ <^ their perscma, and be iJiere- 
by enabled to dictate whatever terms he pleased. The nego- 
tiations were abruptly ended, and the iU-fated prince trans- 
ferred to his dun^feon, where he languished until 1443, when 
death put a penod to his suflferings. The constancy with 
which he bore them ; his resignation to the divine will ; his 
sweetness of disposition, are £id to have endeared him to bis 
jailers ; and his decease to have called ferth the tardy com- 
passion of the royal Moor, who exclaimed, that so good a man 
deserved to know the true faith. His memoir accordingly is, 
as it ought to be, revered in Pwtugal ; but that superstitious 
nati(xi, not satisfied with the ratiiraial sentim^it, represents 
him as a martyr and saint, — as cme fully entitled to tiie hon- 
ors of semi-deification. Miracles* are recorded of him with 
unblushing efirontery, and with the fiill conviction, that by his 
countrymen, at least, they will be received with a pn^r faith. 
1438 '^^ unfortunate issue of the African war, and the 
* complaints of his captive brother, most sensibly aflfected 
the heart of Duarte, over whom, had his life been spared, 
fraternal affection would, doubtless, have triumj^ed. That he 
meditated another expedition, and that he commenced prepa- 
rations on a formidable scale, is honorable to his heart ; but 
his subjects were thinned by the plague ; commerce was sus- 
pended ; the fields remained uncultivated ; the public revenues 
were exhausted, and the people unwilling to make further 
sacrifices. He was consequently compelled to desist from the 
undertaking; but he might naturally indulge the hope that 
when the scourge of pestilence forsook his shores, when the 
national industry revived, and happiness revisited the coun- 
tenances and hearts of his subjects, he might resume it with 
greater prospect of success. In the mean time, he devoted 
himself^ with a persevering zeal, to the administration of jus- 
tice, — ^to the impron^ement of liie tribunals, to defining the 
powers of the judges, and to simplifying as well as abridging 
the forms of legal processes ; nor were Ms eByrts leas success- 

* These miracles are alluded to by Ruy de Pina (Cronica do Senhor Ruy 
doiii Alfonso, V. p. 945.), by Vasconcellos (Anacephalsosea, p. 162.), and are 
more boldly detailed by Lemos, (torn. vi. liv. 35). 
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fully applied to the encouragement of trade and industry. 
Un&rtwmtely for bis people, ]m life was too short for the bene- 
fits he meditated. In 1438 he was seized by the pkgue at 
T*€>inar, whither he had retired to escape its fury, and in a few 
days he breathed his last This prince was worthy of a better 
&te. He had qualities of a high order ; — ^he was enlightened, 
just, and patriotic ; and if virtue or talent would have con> 
trolled the course of human events, his Mngdom would have 
been haj^y.* 

Alfonso V., the eldest son of Duarte, being only six -tA^ 
years of age on his Other's death, the regency devdved, -i^qq' 
m conformity with the last will oi her husband, on the ^^' 
queen-mother, a princess of excellent di^x)sition, but not ex- 
empted from the fickleness of her sex, and ill qualified to rule 
a fierce people. To such a people, the sway even of a native 
woman could scarcely have been agreeable ; as a foreigner (a 
princess of Aragon), she was peculiarly otooxbua Seeing 
this general discontent, some of the nobles, -with three uncles 
of the king, resolved to profit by it By their intrigues, by 
their artful reports and injurious surmises, they contrived to 
embarrass her from the begmning of her admmistration. Of 
the three infantes, the hostility of Joam was the most bitter ; 
of Henrique the most disinterested ; of Pedro the most politic, 
the most ambitious, and consequently the most to be dreaded. 
Though possessed of no great sagacity, the queen perceived 
where the danger lay, and endeavored to avert it By her 
winning measures, by present &vors and promises of greater, 
and through the medium of her women who had relatives gc 
lovers among the nobility, she gained over a considerable num- 
ber to her party. Her next step was to transform a powerful 
rival into a friend : she offered to dom Pedro to affiance his 
daughter Isabel with the young king, — an offer which he rea- 
<lily accepted, but which m no manner interrupted his career 
of ambition. Other nobles were as anxious as he to attain 
the same object, the regency, but they had neither his ability 
nor his address. He perceived that the populace were for 
him : by his liberalities, and by the artful discourses of his 
creatures, he so confirmed the feeling, that in the states of the 
kingdom he procured, not only the sanction of the deputies to 
the proposed marriage, but his recognition as jomt regent, or 
at least as entitled to exercise a degree of authority fidly equal 
to her own. But this regulation was of no long continuance : 

* Rny de Pina, Cronica do Senhor Bey dom Duarte (apad Serra, CoUeecao 
de Livros, A^c. torn. i.)« necnon Croniea do Senhor Rey dom Alfonso V. ^in 
eodem tomo). Vasconeellofl, Anacephalieoses, p. 102, ice. La CIdde, His- 
toire G^n^rale de Fortvgal, torn. ii. liv. 2. Lemos, Historia Gerai, torn. v. 
Uv. 25. 
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the nobles in the interest of the queen, and of the oovint de 
Barceloe, a natural brother of the infante's, and the noore nu- 
merous party who envied the success of Pedro, oi^ganized an 
opposition which threatened to displace him fkim his emineziG& 
At this crisis, Henrique proposed in the states ass^nfoled at 
Lisbon that the executive should be divided, — that the educa- 
tion of the king and the care of the finances should rest with 
the queen, that 3ie administration of justice should be intrusted 
to the count de Barcelos, and that Pedro should be nominated 
protector of the kingdom. At first, Leonora opposed this ez-« 
traordinary expedient to satisfy the ambition of the princes; 
but, finding that the populace were arming in great multitudes 
to espouse the cause of their fiivorite, she was terrified into 
submission. Where, however, so many conflicting interests 
and rival passions were at work, harmony could not be estab- 
lished. Pedro was dissatisfied with the division of power ; 
the count de Barcelos with the proposed marriage of the prin- 
•cess Isabel with the king, for whom he intended his own 
daughter; and the queen with them both. She joined the 
count in forcing Pedro to surrender the written engagement 
as to the marriage ; but the latter had soon his revenga It 
was apparent to every one that the finances were inadequately, 
in some ca^es improperly, administered ; the people complain- 
ed, and began to exclaim that there would be no prosperity 
for them until their idol was invested with the undivided power 
of the executive. As he had sagacity enough to perceive that 
violence would injure his cause more deeply than all the 
schemes of his enemies, he lent no ear to those who counselled 
him to assume the reins of government; he saw that the natu- 
ral course of events would soon afl^rd him the opportunity of 
obtaining his object without odium. The imprudence of Le- 
onora pewerfiiUy ^ded his views. Some of her partisans she 
mortally offended, by dismissing their relatives, ladies of her 
palace, en a charge without foundation. The citizens she ex- ' 
asperated, by sending the revenue officers to visit the shops, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the royal duties were 
not evaded. The populace assembled, proceeded to the in- 
fante's palace, and insisted on his assuming the regency. Hear- 
ing of this commotion, the queen sent one of her nobles to 
allay it He was assailed by the people, who, in no measured 
terms, upbraided him for his attachment to the queen. Appre- 
hensive that they might proceed fiuther, he ordered a domin- 
ican firiar, a creature of the court, to address them the follow- 
ing day, and to justify his conduct The foolish churchman, 
Instead of endeavoring to soothe the excitement, added to its 
fury by the intemperate tone of his discourse. He called them 
traitors, rebels, rascals, and denounced on them the same pun- 
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lament as had lately been inflicted on the citizens of Bruges 
by duke Philip. A tailor at length interrupted the discourse, 
by exclaiming, ^ What does this iriar mean by comparing us 
to the Flemings! Are toe traitors, or do loe seek, like them, 
to murder our sovereign lord the king?** The audience rose 
at these words, with indignation in their looks, and mischief 
in their hearta Perceiving the storm he had raised, he hoped 
to avert it by escaping to a neighboring monastery ; but he 
was pursued by the mob, who threatened, unless he were im- 
mediately surrendered, to reduce the pile to ashes, — a threat 
^^hich would doubtless have been executed, had not Pedro ar- 
rived, ajid persuaded them to disperse. With the queen's con- 
sent, the states were again convoked at Lisb(»], to decide 
finaUv on the ibrm of government In the view of repressing 
both him and his party, she wrote to her own adherents, en- 
joining them to appear well armed, for the purpose of over- 
awing the mob. As protector, and in virtue of his office at 
the head of the military force, Pedro took efiectual measures 
to secure impunity for his adherents: he did more; he pub- 
lished the orders which Leonora had secretly transmitted to 
the nobles, and thereby rmdered her so odious to the popu' 
lace, that, apprehensive for her safety, she retired to Alemquer. 
The archbishop ci Lisbon, being imprudent enough to arm in 
her behalf or perhaps for the purpose of repressmg the law- 
less violence of the mob, was compelled to escape from the 
kingdom: he went to Rome, and was immediately followed 
by an exposure — no doubt an exaggerated one — of his lifo and 
morala To bring the great question to issue, the mob, the 
only authority then subasting, assembled in the church of St 
Dominic, and swore, that until Alfonso reached his majority, 
the government should rest in dom Pedro. Knowing that the 
fortress of Lisbon held for the queen, they invested it in form, 
and forced the governor to surrender. In vain did she endea;- 
vor to sow dissension among the leading partisans of her riviU: 
her arts were detected; the states assembled, and by a great 
majority confirm^ the decision of the populace. Fiaelity was 
sworn to the new regent in the cathedral of Lisbon ; and, to 
exclude Leonora from the hope of any share in the adminis* 
tration, it was at the same time ovdained, that if Pedro died, 
he should be succeeded in the office by his brother Henrique, 
and the latter by the infonte Joam, and that thenceforward no 
woman should be allowed to rule the Portuguese. This was 
not all : the princess was to be wounded in her affection, as 
well as her ambition. Under the pretext that the education 
of the young king, if left to her, must necessarily be effemi- 
nate, and unfit him for his station, he was removed by a sud- 
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den decree of the same cortes, from her care, and placed uxk' 
Aer that of the regent* • 
■tAMf^ Though compelled to obev the popular voice, wbichf 
f^ on this occasion, was that of the Ungdom, Leonora was 
l^iR eager to regain her authority. Among the nobility she 
^^^* had still some partisans, who were r^y to undertake 
any thmg at her command; and her brothers, the infanteB of 
Aragon, were easily persuaded to advocate her righta But 
the ambassadors of those princes effected nothing. In &ct, 
the wisdom of dom Pedro's administration daily reconciled to 
it some of lus former enemies: he restored tranquillity, en- 
couraged the national industry, was indefatip^able in his laboriB^ 
and impartial in his judgments. Grateful for the benefits he 
procured them, the people of Lisbon would have erected a 
statue in his honor, had he not rigorously forbidden them. He 
vras too well acquainted with both history and human nature not 
to know that popular favor is fleeting as the wind. He ob* 
served, that if such a statue were erected, it would be one day 
disfigured by the very hands which had made it We are as- 
sured, indeed, by a contemporaij chronicler, that he had sooie 
anticipation of the melancholy mte which awaited him. But 
his present authority was secure ; a fact of which the queen 
attamed so full a conviction, that she demanded permission to 
leave the kingdom. To such a step he was averse, but he 
would not attempt to control her mov^nenta He was satisfied 
with sending his brother Henrique to remonstrate with her on 
its impropriety, and to assure her that, so long as she chose to 
remaio, the honors and revenues due to her character and 
station would wUlingly be paid her. She replied, that her de» 
temunation was irrevocable; yet, with her usual fickleness^ 
when the time arrived for her departure, she expressed her 
resolution to remain. This would doubtless have been the 
wiser course, had she been capable of profiting by the lessons 
of experience ; but, in the vain hope of displacing her rival, 
or from an unjust fear of his designs, she threw nerself into 
Crato, the prince of which was her steady adherent, and by 
her letters exhorted the local auliionties c^ the country to ann 
in her defence. This step embarrassed the regent, who vainly 
endeavored to draw her to Lisbon, where he knew her in- 
trigues would be harmless: the ambassador c^her brother, the 
king of Aiaffon, gave her the same advice, but to as little ef^ 
feet. Had her imprudence ended here, tbe mischief might 

* Ruy de Pina, Cronica do S^nhor Rey dom Alfonso V. cap. 3—^. (apad 
Serra, Colleccao de Livroa, &c. torn. i.). Vasconcellos, Anacephalcoses. p» 
199, Itc La Gldde, Hist. 6^q. de Portugal, tom. vii. Hv. 12. Ferreras, Hist. 
G^Q. tQxn. vi. Lemos, Hist. Geral, tom. vii. liv. 26. 

In theae transactions, La CIdde sometimes strangely confoands penou 
0nd df tes. 
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Have been repaired ; but, yielding tx) the representations of ber 
pretended friends, she openly erected the standard of rebel- 
lion, and at the same time published a manifesto, insulting 
aJike to the'power and government of the regent Pedro now 
sent troops to quell the insurrection, and a civil war com- 
znenced : its horrors were increased by a body of Castilians^ 
i^ho, at the instance of Leonora, penetrated into the kingdom, 
and committed many ravagea To pluck up the evil by the 
roots, the regent himself prepared to invest her in Crato; but 
not until he had vainly endeavored to procure a reconciliation 
ivith her. At his approach, she fled into Castile ; while the 
count de Baxcelos armed in her behalf in Entre Douro e 
Minho. The in&nte marched against the count, who submit- 
ted, on the condition that his relative, the expelled archbishop 
of Lisbon, should be recalled. From Castile the queen, sup- 
ported by the repres^itations, and even thpeats, of Juan II., 
labored to regain her lost influence ; but in vain. Those re- 
presentations and threats were treated with open contempt ; 
yet the states agreed to pay her an annual pension correspond- 
ing to her rank, on the condition that she reinained out of the 
kingdom, — a condition which she rejected. In 1445, she for- 
mally requested permission to return, to end her days with her 
children ; and her wish would doubtless have been gratified, 
had not death surprised her at Toleda'*' 

In 1446, kin^ Al&nso reached his fourteenth year, — iaajr 
the period of his majority. His first acts were regarded . 
by the people as favorable omens of his fiiture adminis- .Zg 
tration, and, above all, of his disposition to cultivate a 
good understanding with the regent When, in the cortes 
convoked for the occasion at Lislon, Pedro resigned the dele- 
gated authority into his hands, he desured the latter to retain 
it till he was better able to bear the load ; and he soon after- 
wards married Isabel, to whom he had been affianced in Ins 
tenth year. But these buds of hope were soon blighted. The 
regent was powerful; he therefore had enemies, — and ene- 
mies the more bitter, that there was now a master who could 
destroy him with ease. Of these none were more vindictive 
or base than his natural brother, the count de Barcelos: we 
may add, that none could be more ungrateful ; for on this very 
brother he had just conferred the loraship of Braganza, with 
the tide of duke. This duke, — ^for such we must hereafter 



* Buy de Pina, cap. 50—84. Vasconcellos, p. 200, &c. La Cldde, torn. iii. 
liv. 12. Lemos, torn. vii. liv. 26. Ferreras, par Hermilly, torn. vi. 

By the Portuguese historians, the death of Leonora is susiieeted to have 
been violent, and the guilt is thrown on the constable of Castile, the famous 
Alvaro de Luna. But what interest could he have in her destruction.? And 
when did he commit a useless crime t 
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c«ll him, — yifhoae soul was as base as his birth,* endeavoral, 
by the most abject flattery, and by the meanest attentioiis^ to 
win the fiivor of the young sovereign : he succeeded too well: 
his society became a necessary not to be dispensed witlL Thtt 
it should prove more acceptalue to Alfonso than that of Pedro^ 
who knew not how to flatter, and who sometimes admoiiished 
him for inattention to business, need not surprise us. No 
sooner did the duke of Braganza perceive the secure pkuse 
which he held in the king's auctions, than he begaa to in- 
veigh against the character and actions of Pedro, whose zed 
he stigmatized as selfish ambition, and whose populanty he 
represented not merely as injurious, but as dangerous to the 
stability of the thrcme. These discourses, often i^peated, and 
always with increased venom, and the mention eihia mother's 
wrongs, which were artfuUv distorted, made a deep impres- 
taon on the king, who at length regarded his &ther-in-]aw 
with abhorrence. The regent perceived the diange, and was 
at no loss to divine the cause ; but he had continued in power 
with reluctance, and he felt that he could resign it with plea- 
sure. Believing that his enemies were such, not from per- 
sonal but from ambitious motives, and hoping that in a priiwte 
life they would cease to persecute him, he requested permis- 
sion to retire to Coimbra, of which he was duke. His re- 

auest was g^ranted ; and so also was another, — an act, under 
^e rt^al signature and seal, apfnroving the whole of his 
administration. He had yet to learn of what wickedness ha- 
Vaan nature — ^that portion of it, at least, which breathes the 
infected atmosphere c^a courtf — is capable. No sooner had he 
departed than a hundred reptiles darted their stings. Among 
the new charges brought against him, was one of incredibfe 
boldness, — ^that which fastened on him the guilt of poisoning 
1^ late king and queen. In vain did the sage of Henrique 
hasten ihnn his atrial residence above Cape St Vincent, to 
vindicate the character of his brother; in vain did dom Al- 
fonso de Almado, a nobleman of unsullied honor, join m the 
chivalrous act, — f(»: chivalrous it was, when the lives of bodi 
Were threatened as their reward, if they did not immediatdy 
.^— J . ^-l 

* It ifl somewhat aingular that penoni of baae birth ahould generiUIy be 
aa baae in principle. That such is tlie ftct, is abandanUy proved both by 
history and the common experience of life. The lives of celebrated bas- 
tards would form a curious, and, perhaps, not an uninstrnctive addition to 
our literature. 

t ** 'Tis now the raven*s bleak abode ; 
'Tis now the apartment of the toad ; 
There the Fox securely feeda, 
And there the poisonous adder breeds.** 

* Chnmgar J9!I2. 

To no "mined tower** in existence can the lines be so appropriately ap- 
pbed aa to a court. rw r- * -■- 
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Tetire'irom the court ;* in vain did the latter enter the royal 
council, inveigh against the atrocious designs of some cour- 
tiers, and chaBenge all who dared to dispute dom Pedro's vir- 
tues to a mortal combat ; in vain did the royal Isabel plead 
her father's innocence; — ^the victim's doom appeared to be 
sealed. Alfonso published an edict debarring all his subjects 
ftom communication with the prince, and ordering him to r&> 
main on his estates. FearRil of his repelling injustice b^ 
force, and with the view of his &lling an easy victim, his 
arms were next demanded : these he naturally, thoi^h per- 
haps unfortunately, refused to surrender ; and the refusal in- 
creased the wrath of the king. One of the courtiers then 
proposed that he should be summoned to court; yet, in a char- 
acteristic spirit, that very courtier, — a nephew, top, of Pedro If 
— secretly warned him not to come. The duke of Braganza 
now assembled his troops, and marched towards Coimbra: he 
was met by dom Pedro, before whose handful of brave friends 
he fled with ignominy, and returned to court, to incense the 
king still more. FinaUy, by manceuvres which no stianjer 
to a court could suppose possible, h6 and his murderous mo- 
tioU obtained a royal. decree, declaring the duke of Coimbra 
a traitor and rebel. Seeing that his destruction was resolved, 
the latter no longer hesitated as to what course he should pur- 
sue. In self-defence, he laid in provisions for a siege in Co- 
imbra. Hearing, however, that the king in person was coming 
to besiege him, he hastily prepared to meet his enemies, no^ 
he said, to oppose his kiiig, but to vindicate his own cause, and 
to defy his calumniators. Again did his dayghter affection- 
ately labor to avert his fo.te^ In an agony of tears she cast 
herself at her husband's feet, and besought his pardon ; if not 
for his own sake, for her& Alfonso was affected : he raised 
his queen, whom he tenderly loved, and promised that if her 
fitther would acknowledge liis crime, it diould be forgiven. 
The joyful Isabel wrote to the count; and immediatehr re- 
ceived a reply, — but a reply which for ever sealed his doom. 
More jealous of his honor than fond of life, the high-spirited 
prince would acknowledge no crime, simply because he had 
none to acknowledge ; and asserted that the only reajaon of his 
replying to the letter was to please his daughter. The in- 

* The addreu of this count to the king and council, as it appears in Buy 
de Pina (cap. 91.), is a noble instance of magnanimity and courage. He 
appealed to his services^and they had been splendid^as a Portuguese noble ; 
to his honor as a knicbt of England's ptoud order— Uken at least a proud 
one— the Garter ; to his unimpeachable integrity ; and to his intimacy with 
dom Pedro— that he knew and spoke the truth. Neither his zeal /lor the 
challenge wit^i which he concluded, aflfected Alfonso. 

t This was the count de Ourem, eldest son of the duke de Bragaiuta. 
Both father and son may be ranked among the most detfstable memben 
of a detested hoaie. 

Vou IIL T 
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ceiwed monarch tore the reply into pieces, and said, — ** Your 
father wishes his destruction ; he shall have his wisb !** fiat 
the duke*s personal enemies were not satisfied with his ruin: 
they endeavored to effect hers. Under the pretext of hnntingv 
they drew him a few hours from her society, and accused her 
of adultery with a nobleman of her household; but however 
credulous Alfonso might be, this diabolical calumny made n* 
impression on his mind,'" 
1449 ^^^^ ^® <^uk® ^^^ Coimbra, he retired into his 
' chapel with his friend dom Alvaro, who had so courage- 
ously defended him before the royal council To the counthe 
unboeomed his heart; asserted that he was tired of life ; thaty 
unless his justification were received by the king, be could net 
and would not support it; and concluded by hoping ^ist in 
this last extremity he should not be forsaken by his friend. 
Bom Alvaro fell at his feet, kissed his hands, and expressed 
an unalterable resolution of living and dying with him. A 
confessor was cdled, who shrived and communicated both: 
and who, oyer the consecrated elements, received their oath 
to share the same Jbrtune. They next embraced each other, 
and set out, persuaded that they were marching to certain 
death. Their troops were composed of 1000 horse and 5000 
feot, all resolved to perish rather than permit a beloved leader 
to be oppressed ; and on their banners were engraven, JPi- 
delUyf Justice! Vengeance! The duke first repaired to the 
monastery of Alcoba9a, where he was received by the monks 
in procession, and where Te Deum was sung in much solem- 
nity. There lay the bones of his ancestors, whose tombs he 
visited. Gazing on that which had been prepared fbr hhusel^ 
he sighed, — ^**I shall soon be l^d here!*' and left the monas- 
tery. Advancing towards Santarem in the way to Idsbon, be 
soon encountered a detachment of the royal cavalry, which, 
though it did not dare to attack him^ watched his motiona, and 
loadS him with the most opprobrious epithets. For some time 
he bore insult with even temper, and charged his followers to 
refhiin from leveage: but in the end the infirmity of nature 
prevailed; the detachment was charged, and tbul^ of the 
horsemen Were made prisoners, and put to death. This ad 
of vengeance did his cause no good : it was Uamed by some 
of his own adherents. His enemies took care to represent his 
march towards the capital as the consequence of his resolu- 
tion to dethrone Alfimso. To arrest it, the king hastened to 
meet him, with about 90,000 veteran troops; they approached 
each other on the banks of the Al&rrobeira, above which was 
an eminence, where Pedro intrenched himself. Just before 

* Autbofities, Buy dc Pida, VasconcelloB, LaQdde, LemoB, and Ferrerat. 
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Uie assault was given, a royal edict was proclaimed, ordering 
his followers to forsake the in&iite, unless they wished to be 
involved in his destruction. Some abandoned him, but the 
majority remained faithful. At the commencement of the 
struggle, however, a ball from the artillery of the infante 
struck the royal tent, — whether by chance or design has never 
been determined, — ^but it roused the wrath of many who had 
before pitied the fate of the victim, and gave new fury to the 
attack. For some hours, notwithstanding the darming dis- 
proportion of numbers, that attack was repeUed withheroic 
valor; but the prince, who desperately sought the most dan- 
^rous post, and who had evidently resolved to sacrifice his 
life, fell by a wound in the throat No sooner was the sur- 
viving friend, dom Alvaro, acquainted with this catastrophe, 
than, naving retired to his tent for a moment, as well to be- 
moan it, as to nrepare his own mind for his last remaining duty, 
be seized his lance, mounted his horse, and plunged into the 
midst of the hostile squadrons. Though he laid many low, he 
was not lon^ in. receiving the death he sought : a shower of 
nrrows and darts brought him to the ground ; and as numbers 
hastened to deprive him at once of a life which was Gust ebb- 
ing away, he had just strength to exclaim, — **Now, tigen^ 
satiate yourselves!" The carnage which followed was ter- 
rific : the troops of the fallen inrante, intent on revenging his 
death, and resolved on their own, would neither give nor re- 
ceive quarter : almost all fell on the field. The vengeance of 
JUfcmso passed beyond the grave : he ordered the corpse of 
Pedro to remain on the ground, to be for ever deprived of the 
last rites of humanity ; but in a few days some compassionate 
peasants, whose souls might have put to shame the boasted 
chivalry of nobles, privately removed it, and interred it in the 
church of Alverca. This was not the worst: amidst the ex- 
citement of the moment, many suspected of sympathy for the 
iU-fiited prince were massacr^l, and the descendants of all his 
adherents to the fourth veneration declared in&mous, — ^inca- 
pable of holding any puUic charge. The mob of Lisbon tes- 
tified chflLractenstic joy at his catastrophe, — a remarkable con- 
firmation of his prudence, in forbidding them to erect the 
pETojected statue of hiuL 

The death of this prince, — ^the greatest whom Por^ ^^cq 
tugal had lately seen,— caused a deep sensation through- ^ 
out Europe, and from Rome to Britain drew forth no- -i^g 
thing but execrations against his murderera &t let ^^^' 
ns not defend his armed opposition to his sovereign : he might 
have escaped, lived to vindicate his ^haraoter, and been re- 
called with honor. The vengeance of whieh he was the vic- 
tim was too fiirious, too blind, to be lasting. Through the ixy- 
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dignant Temonstrances of the pope and of his hrother-in-law, 
the duke of Burgundy; through the increasing infloence of 
his daughter, whose virtues were appreciated l^ her hosbftpd, 
and whose efi&rts to honor his memory were at length success- 
fhl ; and more still through the king*s convicticm of his inno- 
cence, in the fifth year Som this tragedy his hones were re- 
movei firom their humhle sepulchre, and were transferred with 
ffreat pomp to the mausoleum of the Lusitanian kings. Of 
hk children, ti^ were compelled to flee from the kingdom, 
and who were in tiie sequel permitted to return, the ^est, 
Pedro, was the only one that availed himself of the permissioo. 
Another, Jayme, who entered the church, and attained the 
dignity of cardinal, was invited to take possession of the archi- 
episcopal see of Lisbon ; but he died in Burgundy in 1456. 
To prevent the return of these princes, and to escape the jus- 
tice due to its crimes, was the constant aim of the base house 
of Braganza. That the queen, whose &vor with the king 
was too firm to be shaken, would at length have procured the 
punishment of her fiither's murderers, is exceedinglv probable; 
Dot in 1455, while in the possession of youth and health, she 
suddenly sickened and died. That her death was tbe e^ct 
cf poison administered by her enemies, and those of her 
fiither, — among whom were doubtless the detestable princes 
of Braganza, — ^is the unshaken opinion of her own times and 
of posterity.* 

1457 The disastrous captivity of the in&nte Fernando had 
^ sunk deep into the heart of Alfonso, as into tint of most 

I^RA princes of his family ; and the desire of revenge had 
* been suspended, not abandoned. A cirQumstance which 
was calculated to suspend it some time lon^r, hastened its 
execution. The reduction of Constantino^e by the Turks 
had filled Christian Europe with consternation, and had led to 
the formation of a general league, the object of which was to 
drive back the misrclievers into their Asiatic wilds. But the 
death of the pope, who had so z^busly espoused the holy 
warfare, and the dissensions of the Christian princes, occi^ 
fiioned the dissolution of the confederacy. Of tnese none had 
exhibited more zeal than Alfonso, whose preparations in the 
ports of Lisbon, Setubal, and Oporto, were now disposable 
against the African Mooraf His original intention was to 
reduce the fortress of Tangier, the siege of which had proved 
00 unfortunate to the princes Henrique and Fernando; but the 

* Ray de Pina, Cron. Alfoneo V., cap. 100—138, Cronka do Gonde dom 
Duane de Menezes, passim Tapad Serra, CoUeccao de Livroe, dec torn, i et 
iii.). Vaaconoelloa, p. 300, &c. La ClSde, torn. ii. liv. IS. Lemos, torn. Yii. 
lav. S8. Ferreras, torn. vi. et vii. 

J To pay the expenses of this armament, Alfonso caused a new |oldes 
n to be strack, named the cruzado from the cross impressed on one side. 
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ibdvice of a Portuguese noble, then at Ceuta, who probably 
dreaded the issue of an attempt on that strong fortress, deter- 
mined him to invest Alcazar Seguer. . In ^ptember, 1457, 
the armament, consisting of above 200 vessels, and carrying 
20,000 men, sailed from the three ports, effected a junction at 
sea, and steered towards the M()or^ coast On the 17th of 
the following month it arrived before the place, where, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the enemy, tiie disembarkation 
ivas effected without much loss. The batteries were now 
erected ; towards sunset a general assault was ordered ; scaling- 
ladders were placed against the walls, and a resolute body of 
the besiegers mounted. The reception, however, which they 
experienced, was so warm, that a suspensicm of the combat 
■followed. It was now dark, yet the Portuguese soldiers re- 
mained under arms, and about midnight the artillery began to 
play upon the city. The terrified mhabitants, who were hith- 
erto but imperfectly acquainted with the effects of gunpowder, 
soon proposed an accommodation. The king would consent to 
no other than that they should immediatelv leave the place. 
After inefiectual attempts to procure terms less rigorous, they 
gave hostages for their performance of this condition ; and at 
daybreak the following morning, with their families and mova- 
ble property, they evacuated the town, which was instantly 
entered by the Christians, and the government of which was 
confided to dom Duerte de Menezes, son of the deceased hero 
of Ceuta. That trust could not have been placed in better 
hands, as it soon proved by the sequel. No sooner did the 
king of Fez hear that the Portuguese were preparing to invest 
Alcazar Seguer, than he collected troops and marched to re- 
lieve it. On the way he heard of its rail, but he resolved to 
recover it. Having halted to receive reinforcements, on the 
Idth of November, the following year, the king appeared be- 
'fore the place, at the head, we are told, of 30,000 horse and a 
prodigious number of foot In vain did Alfonso, who advanced 
from Ceuta, endeavor to throw supplies into the fortrejsa. Dis- 
appointed in his hope, and afiraid, with forces so greatly i^ifi> 
nor, to run the risk of an action, he caused a letter to be 
thrown over ttie walls, and exhorted the governor to hold tmi 
until his return from Portugal, whither he found it necepBary 
to repair for reinforcements. His departure animated the 
courage of the Moors, but did not deject that of the defondera 
After a siege of many days, the Mohammedan king ordered a 
general assault, which was repulsed with heavy loss ; so heavy, 
mdeed, that he was compelled to retire in search of reinforce- 
ments. Duarte took advantage of his absence to construct a 
wall, extending from the town to the beach, by means of which 
supplies coming by sea could easily be received into the place. 

T2 
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in July the following year, the Mooriah king appeased a seooni 

time before it, accompanied, we are told, by the mort nunerou 

army ever collected m this part of Africa.* But on the pres* 

ent, as on the former occaoon, success refused to shine on his 

banners, and, after Some desperate effi>rts, which were si^nalfy 

repulsed, he resolved to raise the siege. Duarte, hearmg of 

the intention, added insult to defeat: ne representing to him, 

by letter, how ignominious the step would prove to his fame, 

and beseeching him not to take it until he had repeated hie 

assaults. The enraged Moor cursed the presumption of ** the* 

Christian doer;'* reimnded him of the disastrous defeat before 

Tangier, and how a prince of Portugal, the hapless Fernando, 

had recently adorned his stables at Fez. This boast was but 

a poor return for the loss of two great armies, and for two 

inglorious retreats from an obscure fortress-f 

-tAfiA ^^6 success which had attended the defence of Al- 

^^^ cagar Seguer animated Alfonso to renew the attempt 

on Tangier. Accordingly, in 1464, he sailed with another 

armament ; but, on his reaching the African coast, he returned 

to Ceuta, confiding the attack on that formidable fortress to ^ 

brother Fernanda The infonte, declining the aid of Duarte 

de.Menezes, lest the latter should reap the whole glory of the 

conquest, hastened to claim it for himself But though the 

assault was vigorously made, it was repulsed with deplorable 

loss; the flower of the Portuguese chivalry either perished on 

the spot, or were compelled to surrender. The victorious 

Moon eagerly examined the bodies of the slain, in the hope 

of discovering that of Menezes. ** You need not look for it,** 

said a Portuguese prisoner ; ** d(»n Duarte is not here,—for we 

are vanquished T This disastrous issue filled the king with 

dismay, and he resolved to return home. Before he embarked, 

however, four Moors, with characteristic perfidy, intimated, 

that if he made an excursion to a neighboring mountain, he 

miffht take abundant spoiL He credulously believed them, 

ano^ with 800 horse and a small body of inrantry, proceeded 

towards the place. Being artfiilly drawn into the passes, he 

was assailed by the Moors in ambush, most of his kni^ts, 

among whom was the heroic dom Duarte, were cut ofiTon this 

excursion, and he himself had considerable difficulty in effecting 

his escape. For some years the result of this inglorious expe- 

ditbn seems to have inspired him with too much dread to re- 

• The chronicler Beemi afraid to aaign a given number, leac it dKNiid lie 
finrnd inadequate. " Aparaeeo el rey <te Fez sobre a ryla ecm fi^fmdo ptdtr 
dejenU naeoonea m«|f denairedas et com coniagens d'allimerias espantoeae, 
que eobriam toda a terra.*'— Cronica do Senkor JSey dMi jStfotuo^ cap. 1^ 

t Boy de Pina, Cronica do Senhor Rey dom Alfonso V., necnon Groniea 
do Conde dom Duarte de Menesei, paMim. Vasconcelloe, La Cl^, Lenoa, 
Ferreraa, onmee ubi supra. 
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new the attempt; but, in 1471, he embarked dO,iOOO men en 
board 908 tran^rts, ajod proceeded to invest Arsilla, a fortresB 
on the Atlantic, about seventeen leagues from the straits of 
Gilnraltar. This place, the foundation of whidi is ancient, was 
odonized by the Romans in the reign of Claudius. It was 
subsequently possessed by the Goths, the Arabs, and the 
Moors ; an J, under every diange of domination, had been cel- 
ebrated for its commerce, its wealth, its public edifices, and' its 
civilization. It was furiously assailed by the Portuguese ; was 
sus furiously defended by the mhabitants, who scorned to submit^ 
until most of them had perished with arms in their handa 
The king himself, and his son the infante Joam, were amoiig 
the fi>remost in the assault, the Ibrmer loudly invoking the aid 
of Our Lady. On this occasion, the remembrance of their 
late reverses steeled the Portuguese against humanity> and 
they massacred all— as well thcSe who resisted as those who 
threw down their arms in token of submission — ^with diabolical 
fury. In this work of destruction Joam was behind none of 
his countrymen. 

In the mean time Muley, king of Fez, advanced to -.^^^ 
raise ^e siege. His consternation, on finding that the 
place had been carried, and the defenders exterminated, was 
80 great, that he sued for peace. B.ut his mortifications did 
not end here. Terrified by the fiite of Arsilla, and conyinced 
that the victorious army would next march against them, the 
inhabitants of Tangier abandoned the city with all their mova- 
ble substance. It was immediately occupied hf the Christians, 
and it was formed into an episcopal see. Of this city, anciently 
called Tin^ and capital of the province of Tingitana, tiie 
foundation is lost in the depths of antiquity : Poraponius Mela, 
Strabo, and Plutarch assign it to the giant Antieus. From the 
time of Augustus it was subject to the Romans ; under the 
Gothic, and even Saracenic domination, down to the destruc- 
tion of the Mohammedan kingdom of Cordova, it followed the 
fiite of the southern provinces of the peninsula. From these 
successors, the Ijjaitanian courtiers sumamed their king Afri- 
canus — an epithet which, with any other people, would have 
been considered a bittelr satire. Throughout nis operations in 
Africa he had shown great incapacity, and had met with un- 
paralleled reverses; nor were the successes recently obtained 
m any way attributable to his valor or abilities, but to those 
of his generals and his son. The latter, who had attained his 
sixteenth year, was knighted on this occasion.*" 

* Ruy de Fina, Cronica do Senhor Rey Dom Alfonso V. (down to cap. 
165.), necnon Cronica de Conde Dom Diiarte de Menezes (ao finem, ambo 
amid Serra, Collecead, Ax. torn. i. et in.). Vasconcellos, p. 904—206. La 
Cldde, torn. iii. liv. 1*3. Lemos, torn. vii. liv. 38. Perreraa, par Hermilly, 
ion. vii. 
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1474 1^^ tFanflBCtioDS of Alfimso with Castile, tfaiofigfa 
^^ iuB meditated union with Juana, reputed daughter of 

•^2q Enrique IV., more usually termed the Beltnmeja, his 
wai8 with tiie Catholic sovereigns, and the peace of 
1479^ have been already related.* There are, however, some 
circumstances attending his assiduous court to the French 
kinff, that must not be passed over in silence. Not satisfied 
with sending an embassy to Louis XL,t wteD promised to aid 
him to the extent of his wishes, in 1476 he resolved to visit 
that nrince in persoD— a mark of confidence which he hoped 
would operate more powerfiilly in his fiivor than any embassy. 
How lit&e he knew the perfidy of that pretended ally, appeared 
firom tiie result of this extraordinary voyage. He landed at 
Perpignan, toaversed languedoc, and proceeded by way of 
Lyons to Bourges, where he was received with great ceremony 
bv the local authorities, and was complimented, on the part of 
the Gallic sovereign, by the celebrated historian Philip de Co- 
mines. At Paris, where he was met by Louis in person, his 
reception was such that he no longer doubted he shoold be 
enabled to triumph over the Aragoneae king. That his ally, 
who was then at war with the duke of Eur^mdy, might be at 
lifa^ty to assist him, he waited on the latter prince. Duke 
ChaneB endeavored to opjBU his eyes as to the true character 
of Louis, in whom was neither faith nor honor, justice nor 
generqeity, and who made Sport of the most sacred obligations. 
The Lusitanian was stagjfered — still more when he focmd that 
Louis showed no disposition to fulfil any one c€ the promises 
that had been made, and had reason to suspect that his negoti- 
ations at Rome for a dispensation to marry the hapless Juana, 
were traversed by this ally. Nay, if there be any truth in -a 
report of the time— a report too well confirmed by the char- 
acter of Louis — ^his arrest and delivery into the hands of king 
Fernando were seriously intended. It appears certain that he 
himself suspected the perfidy, and that, in the first impulse of 
his disappomtmeht, he resolved to visit Palestine, and after- 
wards to end his days in some monastery. It is no less certain 
that he sent a confidential messenger to his son Joam, whom 
he acquainted with the resolutian, uid whom he ordered to be 
proclaimed king; that he secretly repaired into Normandy, 
for the purpose of effecting his escape ; that he was pursued 
and arrested by order of Louis, who^ however, soon repented 
of the violence, set him free, and provided vessels for his re- 
turn into Portugal The resolution to pass his days m reli- 

• Bee Vol. II. page 341— S43. 

t In the same volume, pace S43, we have mentioned Charles Vin. iMtead 
of Louia XI. *, yet Charlea did not ascend the throne until seven yean after 
Alfonso*s visit. We know not how the mistake was committed. 
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wcm exercises he abandoned with the same levity he had 
TOnsed it On landing in his kingdom, he found that his son 
had been proclaimed: and by his attendants apprehensions 
mrere entertained lest Joam should refuse to descend from the 
di^ty. It is said that when the intelligence first reached the 
prmce, that Alfenso, whom he thought on the voyage to Syria, 
jbad landed in Portugal, he was wulking on die banks of the 
Tagus, accompanied by the duke of Braganza and the arch- 
bishop of Lisbon ; that he asked the two nobles in what man- 
ner he ought to receive his &ther ; that they advised him to 
hasten and welcome Alfonso, not merely as his &ther, but as 
liis king; that he returned no answer, but taking up a stone 
with a peculiar expression, he threw it violently into the river; 
that the action was noticed by the archbishop, who whispered 
to the duke, '' You see with what force the in&nte has just 
thrown that stone into the water ; it shall not iall on mp head !" 
and that the prelate, seeing how disagreeable was the advice 
that had been given, and knowing how soon the in&nte would 
be called to ihe thr(me, hastened to Rome, where he ended his 
days. However this be< — ^yet it is probable enough, — Joam 
met his &ther, to whom he resigned the dignity, imd was, in 
appearance at least, contented to remain a subject so k»g as 
Alfonso lived. The king's return caused great joy in Porto- 
gal; he was loved, while his Boa was feured; the one was 
clement and indulgent, the. other was severe in his dispoflitioii, 
and of inflexihle justice ; the one pajdoned real guilt,' tne other 
fBpared not even the suspicion oi crime. 

Alfonso did not long survive the conclusion of peace |^mq 
with Castile.'*' Like his father, he died of the plague, ^ 
KoA like him, too, in the prime of life ; the former at ^Y^^ 
the age pf 37, himself at 49, oi which he had passed ^^^* 
43 on the throne. With the exception of the accidental su&> 
cess in Afirica, his reign was almost uniformly disastrous, — a 
misfortune, more owing to the deplorable weakness of his 
character, tiian to any cuier cause. He founded the order of 
^e Tower and Swora, under the invocation of Santiago,! and 
was a great patron of literature ; he was the first of uie Por- 
tuguese khigs to collect. a library, and to order the national 
history to be treated by competent writers. His reign is, how- 
ever, somewhat redeemed by the discoveries of 3ie inftnte 

* Vol. II. page 243. 

t Tbe iDttitutioo of the order related to a aword, repated to be cerafiillf 
guarded ia a tower of tbe city of Fez : respecting it there was a propribecy, 
that it must one day come into the poesesgion of aChriatian king; in 
other words, that the Mohammedan empire of north-western Aflriea would 
be subverted by tbe Chiistians. Alfonso seemed to beHeve that he was tha 
destined eonqueror, and tbe same belief has been entertained by sonia of 
his suecessors. 
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Henrique, who, £h)m his residence at Tagus, continoed to &c 
his eyes intenUy on the maritime regions of Western Africa. 
Through this enlightened prince, the Azores, with the Madei- 
ras, the Canaries, Cape de Verd, and other islands west of that 
great continent, were discovered or colonized. The discovery 
^the Cape de Verd, the last which illustrated the life of Hen- 
rique, was owi]% to the enterprise of a Crenoese, Antcxiio 
Nolle, who had derived a confused knowledge of their exist- 
ence from the ancient geographers, and who, fixnn some dis- 
satisfiiction with his own country, oifered his services to the 

Srince. - Having coasted from Morocco to Cape de Yerd, he 
eviated westwards and soon fell in with the islands, which 
he called after the cape of that name. Whether these are not 
the Gorgon ^es of Pomponius Mela, Pliny, and the poets, or 
the Hesperides so celebrated in Grecian lore, has been matter 
of much vain dispute.* 
1481 ^^®^ JoAM n. ascended the throne, he fi>und the 
* royal revenues so much diminlEbed by the profusion of 
his &ther, that he was at a loss how to conduct the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom, much more, if the necessity should 
arise of defending it against foreign ambition. 7he avarice, 
no less than the haughtiness of the aristocracy — luiugfaty alike 
to the monarch and peasant — ^had long sunk deep into his 
mind ; and he was now resolved to commence a series of re- 
ferms, rendered imperative alike by his own necessities and 
the interests of his people. In virtue of their feudal jurisdic- 
tion within their respective possessions, they were not <mly 
the natural chiefs of t^e army, but judges ev^i in criminal 
prosecutions, and, as such, exercising the power ci life and 
death. Their armed retainers, their msolent menials and &^ 
vorites, were the perpetual source of disorders, and conse- 
quently of complaints on the part of their vassals. It is true, 
that the privilege of appeal lay from the local tribunals, in 
each of the six ^venunents into which the country is divided, 
to the three tribunals established at Lisbon — in other words^ 
fixnn the feudal to the royal judges ; but it was a privilege 
which the ignorant could not, and the timid dared not, exer- 
cise. Joam soon discovered where >the real grievances lay. 

* Pbilippe de Oominei, Mdmoires, lib. iy. Ray de Pina. Croniea do Senbor 
Rey dom AlfooBO V. (down to cap. 203., in the collection of Serra, torn, i.); 
also, Croniea do Senhor Rey dom Joad II. cap. i. (in the same coUection, 
vol. ii.^. To these may be added some of the Castilian chroniclers, ^lius 
Antonius Nebrissensis, Decades, dec i. lib. 1—7; Lucius Marineus Sieulus, 
De Rebus Hispanie, lib. zviii. et iz. Franciscus Tarapha, De Regibus His- 
panias (ajpud Sehottum, Hispania Dlustrata, torn. i.). Salazar de Mendon, 
Croniea Gran Cardenal de EspaKa, lib. ii. Hernando del Pulgar, Croniea da 
las SeBores Reyes Catoiieos, parte segtfnda. Vasooncellos, AnacepbafaMMes, 
p. •908, &c. La Cldde, Histoire Gdn^rale, Sec torn. iii. iiv. 13. Lenfos, His- 
foria Oeral, &c., torn. vii. liv. 29. Ferreras, Histoire G6n4rale, dec. ton. viL 
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HiB first object was to introduce a new oath, to be taken by the 
governors of all towns, fortresses, and castles, and by aJl ndd- 
ers of fiefs, limiting and defining their dependence on the 
royal authority, and on that alone. He next ordered all who 
bald received 'grants, whether of possessions or dignities, fifom 
his predecessors, to produce the necessary instruments, for the 
purpose of showing the tenure by winch they were held. 
Where the title was defective, the claim wajB at once dismiss- 
ed ; where the secession was extravagant, it was greatly modi- 
fied. He next abolished the worst evil of feudal institutions, 
~4lie power of life and death by the lord over the vassal ; and 
reserved to himself alone, or his own judges, the prerogative 
of deciding in capital cases. By another ordinance, he sub- 
jected the feudal to the royal tribunals, and provided lor the 
gradual extinction of the former ; thus transferring his people 
Srom the jurisdiction of local tyrants, to magistrates nittninated 
by and dependent on the crown. Nor were these nominations 
henceforth to be made fit>m the nobility alone, but firom all 
classes of the people, the only qualifications to be, learning 
and merit. 

Reasonable as these regulations must appear to every .. ^-j 
modem reader, they were exceedingly disagreeable, j^oo' 
nay odious, to the nobles, whom they deprived of irre- 
sponsible power, and reduced to the class of subjects. They 
murmured at such an innovation; contended tluit their pos- 
sessions, and with these their jurisdiction, were but rewards 
justly conferred on their ancestors for signal services; and 
had the effrontery to ipsinnate that the king, by reducing them 
to the condition of slaves, intended only to throw down a salu- 
tary barrier, which had hitherto prevented the heads of the 
state firom trampling on the people tliemselves. From mur- 
murs they proceeded to remonstranGes, which they confided 
for presentation to the duke of Braganza, as chief of their 
ofder. This prince, who possessed immense estates, and who, 
both by blood and alliances, was- related to the rojral fimiDy 
and most of the Portuguese nobility, willingly undertook to he 
tbeii organ. Relyinef on hds influence in the state, this lord of 
thirty towns and villages represented to the king the injustice 
visited in the recent ordinances, and requested their revoca- 
tion. The reply he received was truly regal ; and one, as it 
was publicly aelivered, that deeply mortified his pride. He 
was sternly told, that he had no right to judge the actions, 
much less to censure the motives, of kings; that the only duty 
of subjects was submission ; and that, if such submission were 
not voluntarily and freely paid, it would not fidl to be enforced. 
He had the aJdditional pain to perceive, that not only himself 
biit his family were become obnoxious, chiefly through the 
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rtthneflB of this remonstnmce, but partly, no doabt, from the 
extent of its posseeBions and the number of its dignities; both 
which were thought, perhaps with justice, too much for sub- 
jects. His brother, die miuquis Montecoor, was exiled fer 
some trivial ofence— though the exile was intended to be 
merely temporary-— from that place to Castel Branca Another 
brother, the count of €^ven9B^ was depoeed from the dignity 
of chanceUcv. These nobles, all staunch adyocates for the 
privileges of their order, and among the proudest of men, 
were mortified beyond measure to find that they had a master. 
Two of them bore the humiliation with outward resignation ; 
but the marquis, not satisfied with denouncing in violent terms 
what he called the insulting injustice done to the nobles^ ex* 
claimed with vehemence against the character alike of king 
and government His libels were not merely verbal, but writ- 
ten : some of the latter he forwarded to Fernando of Aragoo 
and Castile, with whom he maintained an imprudent, even a 
treasonable, communication.* 
« 4gn ThoujB;fa the duke of Bniganza condemned the vio- 
1^^ lence of his brother, that his own hostility was equal, 
^^' and his conduct no leas treasonable, appeared fi«n an 
incident which now took place. He had demned producing 
the tenure by which he held his poesessionB, until the issue ci 
his remonstran^ies with the king ; but finding that obedienoe 
was compulsory, he directed his steward to visit Villa Vidosa, 
to seajTch for them among the archives of his house. The 
steward being indisposed, devolved the duty on his son, a youths 
of Uttle industry and less reflection ; who, to lessen the burden 
of the task, took vrith him one Lope Figueireda While ex- 
amining the mass of papers. Lope discovered the copies of 
several letters from the duke to the Castihan king, with the 
answers ; and to him the correspondence seemed suspicious 
enough to be laid before Joam. The latter had the letters se- 
cretly transcribed, and the originals returned to their place. 
To be convinced that ihe duke really held such a oorreqwiid- 
ence with his enemy, he sought the society of that nobleman, 
treated him with great confidence, and intrusted him with the 
knowledge of several aflbirs known only to himself. This 
knowledge was soon communicated to the Castilian king ; and 
so, indeed, were generally the affiiirs of his council, ne now 
resolved to destroy the duke ; but his first object was to pro- 
cure the exchange of the hostages, amonff whom was his own 
son, dom Manuel, that had been mutoaUy given on the last 
peace. Knowing that those held by Castile were his only se- 

* Roy de Pina, Cronka do Senhor Key Dom Joad II., cap. i.— zii. Vas- 
conoellos, |>. 315. La Cl£de, iii. la. Lemoe, torn. viii. liv. 13. FecrertB, 
par Rennillyr torn. vii. 
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cority, that nobleman endeavored by bis intngoes with Iriny 
Fenumdb to prevent the exchange, but in vain. Tbe iniinte» 
Mtnuel, Boon arrived in Portugu ; was met by bim vntfa coni^ 
tier duplicity, and escorted to Evora, where the king jcmied 
the party. On this occasion, Joam resolved to arrest and Ining 
him Co trial ; a resolution df which he seems to have been ig* 
Dorant, though he knew his safety was precarious. It wasi^ 
however, known or suspected b^ his brother, who advised Imn 
to escape from the court. Unwilling, however, to increase the 
suspicion under which he lay, he would not leave it without 
permission, and he one day entered the royal cabinet for the 
purpose. On his entrance, the king, who wbb tiansactine 
busmess with his ministers, made him sit down, and conversed 
with him with apparent cordiality. When the ministers had 
retired, he endeavored to dissipate the suspicions of Joam by 
professions of dutiful attachment ; and observed, that with ze> 
spect to his dispute with his monarch, he wished fer nothing 
more than for justice to be done him b^ the tribunals of tiie 
country. It was probably the observations which showed his 
obstinacy in resisting the nmd reforms that sealed his &te. 
He was that moment arrested, and consi^ed to a neighboring 
tower. His trial was immecUately instituted, and 
the king with indecent haste. The charges were 
he was sentenced to death, and his e&cts to I 
He received the sentence with unshaken firmness; applied 
his few remaim'ng hours to the exercises of .devotion; and in 
a last letter to the kin^, recommended to the royal mercy his 
innocent wife and children. The following aaj (July 23f 
1463), a scaffi>ld was erected in the great square of Evoia, 
and at the hour appointed he was conducted to it He was ac- 
companied by several ecclesiastics, bearing crosses, and thereby 
showing honorable respect towards a disgraced man. He snf> 
fered his punishment without a siffh or a groan; observing 
that, however humiliating his deaui, his %vior had under* 
gone a worse. The moment his head was separated from the 
body, the city bell tolled ; and the king, who was listening hr 
the signal, exclaimed, ** The duke's soul is just departed : let 
us recommend it to God !" He and his atttodants instantly 
knelt ; while, with a loud voice, his countenance bathed in 
tears, he hypocritically performed this catholic duty. The 
canons of the Dominicans bore away the corpse to their 
church, whence it was transferred to the mausoleum of the 
Bra^anzas, — a pious duty, which subjected them to no d^ree 
of disapprobation on the part of Joam. The three sons of the 
duke immediately fled into Castile : and their example was 
followed by the marquis of Montemor, whose estat^ were 
confiscated, and by his brother the count : a third brother, the 

voi. in. I) 
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deposed chancellor, who had been charged with no crime^ at 
first proposed to remain, but a royal numdate compelled him 
to leave the kingdom. By the historians of Portugal this justice 
of dom Joam h^ been severely blamed : it is however certaiA 
that the duke deserved his fate, and that their afiected pity 
arises only from the fear of displeasing his descendants^ who 
have so lonff occupied the Portuguese mrone.* 
I^Qo This tragedy was soon to be followed by another. The 
^^^ fiill of the house of Braganza, and the consequent frilure 
of their schemes to retain possession of their tyrannical privi- 
leges, so incensed the nobles, that a conspiracy was formed by 
some of them to asBassinate both the king and his son don Alfonso^ 
and to place the duke of Viseo on the vacant throne. This prince, 
named Diego, was son of the in&nte Fernando, brother of Al- 
fonso v., and consequently cousin to the king ; and his oon- 
nezion with the throne had been strengthened by the marriage 
of his sister Leonora with his sovereign.! He readily entered 
into the views of the conspirators ; he was ambitbus of reign- 
ing ; he regretted the deceased duke ; he was generous, and 
therefore popular with the nation ; and he was the friend of 
Fernando or Castile ; — advantages which he regarded as suf- 
ficient to aid him in bringing about the meditated rerolution. 
The details of the conspiracy were finally arranged at Santa- 
rem. Of the guilty individuals concerned in it, one of the 
most restless was the bishop of Evora, dom Garcia de Mene- 
zes. The conduct of this turbulent prelate was on a par w^ 
his principles! He had a mistress, Margarita by name, cf 
whom he was passionately fond, and from whom he had no- 
thing hidden : he not only acquainted her with the approadi- 
ing change of government, but with the names of the nobles 
by whom that diange was to be efiected. The mistress had a 
brother, to whom she conununicated all that she had heard ; 
the latter, eager to obtain a better livelihood than he enjoyed 
through his sister's prostitution, revealed the whole to one of 

-i II - I ■■ I , 

* The following scheme will show the relationship in which the deceased 
duke atood towards the royal house of Portugal :— 

JOAK I. 

Duarte. Alfonso, bastard and count of Barcelos. 

Alfonso y. Fernando, first duke of Braganza. 

I I • 

Joam II. Fernando, second duke, beheaded. 

Authorities c—Ruy de Pina, YasconceUos, La ddde, Lemos, F^rreraa, Itc, 
nearly in the places last quoted. 

t DUAETB. 

Alfonso V. ^Fernando, first duke de Viseo, 

Joam II. Leonora— »Diego, second duke. 
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the ministers. The minister secretly introduced him to the 
king, to whom he repeated the details and actors of the plot, 
and from whom he received promises of a magnificent recom- 
pense. 

But though Joam was thus in possession of this momentous 
infiHmation, his sense of justice would not permit him to act 
on the declaration of such a man ; and he merely charged 
his hody-guards not to lose sight of his person. It was soon 
ccmfirmed by one of the actual conspirators, dom Vasco Cou- 
tinho, who had been admitted into the number by his own bro> 
ther. This man, who had feigned great zeal for the success 
of the plot, had been introduced to Sie duke de Viseo, and by 
that prmce had been acquainted with every detail The in- 
formation which he hastened to lay before the king caused the 
latter to redouble his precautions of defence, until he could 
collect and arrest the conspirators at the same time. The bro- 
ther of dom Vasco and dom Pedro de Ataide, who were 
charged with the assassination, now closely watched the move- 
ments of their intended victim. One day as Joam, almost un- 
accompanied, WBB ascending the great staircase of his palace, 
he met the assassins ; and from the motions instantly made by 
Pedro, he divined that now was the crisis of his Me. With a 
presence of mind and a commanding manner almost peculiar 
to himself he demanded what was the matter. ^ Nothing,*' 
replied Pedro, ** but that I vras near fidling.** — " Beware of 
Mling !" rejoined the other, with his usual coolness^ and walked 
on before the opportunity could be regained. A few days after- 
wards, however, being so imprudent as to venture with a few 
attendants to a church outside the walls of the city, he per- 
ceived that he was enveloped by most of the conspirators. 
-Again was he saved bv his presence of mind. He entered 
into conversation with them, in a manner so polite and so tran- 
quil, and kept his eye so constantly on them, that they forbore 
to strike him : perhaps there was something in the royal car- 
riage which imposed on their imaginations, and by which their 
princiide of concert was dissipate. But they soon repented 
of Uieir involuntary weakness, and resolved to perpetrate the 
dec»d on his return. Acquainted with his peril through Cou- 
tinho^ he sent for his guards, by whom he was escorted to the 
city. These repeated disappointments terrified the head of 
the conspiracy, who by letter reproached the actors with their 
cowardly delay : he exhorted them to be instant in executing 
their object, or prepare to fall the victims of their design ; and 
assured them that in the present circumstances dispatch was 
the truest wisdom. They felt the force of his temonstrance, 
and swore to obey him without delay. Joam, who was in* 
fynaed of this, as be had been of every other measure, now 
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peicffivedlfaatliecouldteii^porizenoloQeer. Uatetbepie- 
fiMt of GOBuaunicatuifi; some confidential affidre^ be sent &r 
the duke to court ; and the latter with aome reluctance obey^ 
the summons. Being ushered into the room of audience* Deaf 
which tbiee men were concealed as witnesses, and, if necee- 
miyt as actors, in the impending tragedy, dom Diego appeared 
with a che^ttl and loyal counteBaace, and Joam with one «f 

2ttal bwignity. AAer a few moments' conversedioQ, the latter 
ked, in a manner of studied caicdessness, ^Cousin, soppoee 
you knew a man who had sworn to take away your life; what 
would you do?**— ^1 would hasten to take hisT — ^Ike, 
then!*^ K^ined the king; *«thou hast pronounced thine own 
doom !** and a dagger, wielded by the royal hand, entered the 
traitor's heart 

1404 T^ ^®^ ^ jmworthy of royalty, which tnnapoeed 
^^^ t king into a vile executioner, happened in Setabal : 
the inhal»tants, filled alike with horror and dismay, remained 
in tikeir houses until the cause was generally known, when 
Joam had tl»ea the gratification of seeing that he was popukr. 
^ey h ^^^^ to his palace, as well to perform the duty of 
guards, as to call for reven^ on the heads of the conanratani 
The nobles not imdicated m the giult also flocked to the ssbk 
pkce, but not witn the same feelings : though all execrated 
the memonr cf the duke, many had to tremue finr tfaeir kin- 
dred and ff iendsL Vasco Coiranho and Tinoco, foiodier of 
Margarita, depoeied their evidence before the superior tribunal 
of justice ; and such ^ the accomplices as could be arrested 
acknowledged the crime. Three nobles were executed in the 
public square of Setubal ; two contrivied to escape, but one 
was overtaken and slain ; the brother of Coutinho was confined 
in a^fiMTtrasB, where he soon died,— doubtless through poison ; 
Ihe bifl^op of Evora, who was in the palace, tranquilly con- 
versing wHk the queen, was called out, arrested, ana conveyed 
to a dungeon, to end his days like Coutinho ; two others (bro- 
thers) t£ew themselves into a fortress, where they were de- 
CsdAeA by the wife of one — ^the Amazonian countess of Pefia 
Macor, — ^who disdained to submit until she, her husband, and 
hro(her-in-]aw, were allowed to r^ire into Castile, ^e two 
delators w^re magnificently rewarded: — Coutii^ with ^ 
lordship of Borba ; the other, whose birth was mean, with a 
ooonderahle pension, and in addition a rich beu^kse. Thus 
ended this fonnidable conspiracy. The king was generally 
Qondemned for so savagely peifonning the fiim;tions of execu- 
tioner ; but many, in a true Turkish spirit, def^iided him, on 
the ffiound that, as punishment was justly done, the manner 
'— whelher by the ro^ hand or by the headsman — was imma- 
teriaL Dom Manuel, brother of the duke, was subseqnentiy 
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broogfat to court, created constable of the kingdom, duke of 
Beja, and invested with many of the fiefs po^essed by that 
nobleman. After Alfonso, son of Joam, he was the next heir 
to the throne.* 

In the reign of this prince, the Portuguese sprit of ■• ^gn 
maritime enterprise was carried to a high pitch; a . 
spirit which, except in one instance,! he was alwajrs ^^Qg 
anxious to foster. His first care was to found a fort on ^^^' 
the coast of Guinea, which had been discovered during the 
preceding reign, for the purpose of maintaining a permanent 
commercial intercourse with the natives. The Inrbarian king, 
who had entered into an alliance with the strangers, consent^ 
to the erection of the fortress. From this moment Portugal, 
or rather her monarchs, derived a great revenue in ivory and 
gold from this unknown coast ; so great, indeed, that he reared 
lest the vessels of other European nations should be attracted 
to it To damp their avidity, he took care that the voyage 
should be represented not merely as difficult, but as in the 
highest degree dangerous ; and as impossible to be imdertaken 
in regular ships ; in any other than the flat-bottomed round 
smacks at that time peculiar to Portugal. A pilot, too dull to 
perceive the royal design in such reports, one day ventured to 
assert, in Joam s presence, that the voyage was practicable in 
any vesseL The xing fiercely upbraided him for his presump- 
tion, in calling that practicable which experience had shown 
to be the reverse. He took the hint, and was silent ; an act 
of prudence which procured him, a few days aflerwaids, sub- 
stantial marks of the royal approbation. The secret, however, 
was near coming to the knowledge of the vimlant monarch of 
Castile, who suspected the truth, and who longed to obtain a 
settlement on the same coast Li the hope ^a princely re- 
ward, a Portuguese captain and two pilots proceeded to Cas- 
tile. They were pursued into the neighboring territory by the 
agents of Joam ; and, as they refused to obey the summons of 
recall, two were killed on the spot, and the third brought back 
to Evora, where he was quartered. The severity of this pun- 
ishment sunk deep into the minds of the other pilots, and re- 
tained them in the service of their own sovereign. And when 
Joam heard that vessels were ^xmstructing in the English 
ports, unknown to our Edward IV., and at the cost of the duke 
de Medina-Sidonia, for an expedition to Ethiopia,-— so the Por- 
tuguese termed all central Afirica fi!om the Nile to the west- 

* Ray de Pina, Cronica do Senbor Rey Dom Joad II., cap. xi. 18. Vai- 
eonoelloi, p. SS8, toe. La Cldde, iii. 13. Lena, vii; 30. Ferreraa, par Her- 
niUy, torn, vii., rab propriii annis. 

t That of CbriBtoplier Columbus, whoie proposals he himself was ready 
cnouf b to receive, but was overruled by bis council. See Vol. II. pp. S50, SSI. 
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em ooQrt, — he sent an embasBy to the English inoiiaidi» wham 
he reminded of the ancient alliance between the two crowns 
and whom he easily induced to prohiHt the prepanitioii& In 
a ahcHl time, the fortress of St George of the Mine became a 
coDsiderable city, and afterwards in&mous from the traffic in 
slaves. 

1486b ^^ ^^ ^'^^ ^^ ^^ beginning of Portngaeae en- 
^* terprise. The king had been taught to suspect that by 
ooasting the African continent a passage to the East Indies 
might oe discovered ; and he not only equipped two amaU 
squadnms expressly for this object, but die^ntched two of his 
subjects into India and Abyssinia, to discover tiie route to and 
between these vast regions, and what advantages Fortugoese 
ocmmerce misht derive from the knowledge tfans acquired. 
'Hie two tmvdbers, Pedro da Ck)vilhan and Alfonso de Payva, 
passed first to Naples, and thence to Rhodes, by the ImigfalB 
of which they were well received, and enabled to reach A3ez- 
andria. There they separated, — Covilhan for India, and Payva 
for Abyarinia ; but iLgfreeing to rejoin each odier, in a given 
period, in Cairo. The former embarked on the Red Sea, vis- 
ited the most fiunous cities d India, as far as the Ganges ; 
coasted, on his return, the shores of Persia, Arabia, and /Sica 
as for as Moaambique, where he learnt that tlue continent ter- 
minated in a great cape, much farther to the south. He now 
returned to Cairo, where he heard of his companion's death. 
He then visited Abyssinia, where he ultimately settled ; but 
he wrote to the king, to whom he communicated the observa- 
tions he had made, and a chart of the maritime places he had 
visited. 

1486 "^^^ discoveries of this enterprising man encouraged 
. Joam to attempt the passage to India. One of the 

2^gQ squadrons,— that under Joam Alfonso de Aveho— dis- 
* covered the kingdom of Benin. Ay&ro was to open a 
commercial treatjr with the savage chief of this oountiy, when 
death surprised him before he could acoxnplish the end of his 
expedition. The other, under Javme €^ vras more fortunate. 
Crossing the equinox, he arrived at the mouth of a large river, 
the Sahura, on the coast of Congo. Persuaded that the banks 
of that river were navigable, he proceeded to explore them, 
and soon fell on various groups of the natives^ whose coun- 
tenances were less ugly and lips less thick than those of 
Guinea. They were soon induced to appioach the vessel^ 
and to make themselves understood by signs; for though Ctm 
was accompanied by a man who spoke several Afirican lan- 
guages, not a word of the Congo was inteUigU)le to him. He 
soon learned fhim them that the whole country was subject to 
a king, who lived some days' journey distant 6om the coast 
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IVxir of the crew, under the guidance of some ncffroes, who 
left five of their countiymea as hostages, procee£d to visit 
his saUe majesty ; but as they did not return within the stipi- 
lated time, the Pcntugueee captain weighed anchor, bringuig 
the hostages to Europe. On the voyage, these natives were 
laugfat BimGicient of the Portuguese lan^^uage to make them- 
selves understood when introduced to Joam, who took great 
-delight in their conversation, and who treated them with great 
kindness. After some time, feaifiil that, unless they were re- 
•Btored to their country, his £)ur subjects in Congo might be 
•ill-treated, he ordered Cam to revisit that country, to form an 
^dliance with the king, and, if possible, to eSect lus conversioo 
to Chnstmnity. On reaching the mouth of the SfdiiiE, the 
captain diroatched one of the natives, with suitable presents, 
soliciti]^ the restoration of the four Portuguese^ and an inter- 
view. They were instantly freed ; but before Cam advanced, 
lie coasted 200 leagues rarther to the south ; but finding no 
^cape, he returned to Conffo, and was honorably received by 
jthe barbarian kmg, whom he disposed to Christianity, and im- 
firessed with a &vorahle idea of European civilization. His 
departure afifected the half convert, who besought him to re- 
turn with missionaries, and who at the same tmie permitted 
49everal natives to accompany him, for the purpose of being 
tiioroughly instructed in the new fiiith. They were accom- 
panied by one of the four negroes who had previously made 
the voyage to Lisbon. By the Portuguese king and court they 
were received with great joy, and at their express desire were 
asnon regenerated in the waters of baptism, he, his queen, and 
many of the nobles standing sponsors at the font After a 
residence of two years in Europe, they returned to Congo, ac- 
companied by several monks, eome mechanics and agricultural 
laborers, and an embassy, headed by Ruy de Sousa.* Cta 
reaching the coast, the missionaries were joyfiilly received by 
^he unde oi the king, whose government lay in that part of 
the country. This prince and one of his sons were immedi- 
:ately baptized, the fi^er by the name of Manuel. His zeal 
was remarkable : he not only punished the slightest disrespect 
towards the re%ioii of the strangers, but frequently harangued 
the people ; expatiating on the errors at paganism, and ex- 
horting them to follow his example. That example, and the 
*€pen protection i^rded by the Jdne to the strangeis -and 
.prosdytes, produced great eflfect iSmdreds repaired to the 
misMflnaries for instruction; the idols were broken or re- 
moved ; a church was built, and mass celebrated with the imf- 
XMSiDg pomp so characteristic of the Romish worship, and so 

* His unde Gonsalo wa> first appointed ; but deatb removing tbat nobte 
•w tlM Toyafe, be wsa cboeen to woceed. 
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well fitted to captivate the senses of baibarous Dationa — 
Sousa, with some missioDaries and a suitable number of at- 
tendants^ now proceeded into the mterior, to effect the conver- 
sion of the king. He was provided with an honorable escort 
of natives ; and as he approached the capita], thousands came 
out to meet him. He was immediately conducted to the 
palace, where the barbarian king, mounted on a rude throsie^ 
naked to the waist, with a chaplet of palm-tree leaves on the 
head, and bauble ornaments on the wrists, ^^reeted him with 
a reception intended to be truly royal Havm? delivered his 
presents, and explained the use of the sacred vessels, which 
were objects sure to strike the attention of a savage, he was 
lodged in the palace, and his missionaries suffered to preach 
the gospel in perfect security. Near the palace a church was 
commenced, intended for the splendid ceremony of the royal 
baptism ; but before its completion, hearing that a tribe of his 
subjects had revolted, and his own presence being necessary 
to reduce them, he insisted on the previous performance of the 
rite. He received the name of Joam ; his queen, that of Leo* 
nora ; his eldest son, that of Alfonso ; and many of his chiefi 
names corresponding with those of tiie nobles of the Porto- 
ff uese court But Pansa, the second son of the king, persisted 
m his idolatry ; and alter the return of Souza, the fiillier him- 
self apostatized, and even intrigued to exclude Alfonso Ihan 
the succession. On his death, the two brothers decided the 
question bv force of arms, when victory declared for the Chris- 
tian and his Portuguese allies. So lonff as Alfonso lived, 
Christianity had a firm support in his zeal; but in the same 
ratio that of his subjects decreased. To renounce worldly 
pleasures, and to morufy the strongest passions— to forego the 
privilege of many wives, and the gratification of revenge — 
were too much for these licentious barbarians. By what de- 
grees the new fiiith changed, and how it was finally extin- 
guished, would be an inquiry foreign to this compendiunL 
That the Portuguese themselves were obstacles to diffiising 
the benefits of civilization, and the blessings of religion, 
throughout a considerable portion of this vast continent, is a 
reflection as true as it is melancholy. Confo was not the only 
kingdom which presented an openmg for this great purpose. 
While these scenes were passing in that region, Bemobi, the 
Mohammedan king of the Jalo&, a people inhabiting the coast 
opposite the Cape de Verd Lslanas, bein^ dethroned by a 
pirmce of his fiunily, escaped to Portugal, to unplore the succor 
of Joam. He eagerly demanded baptism ; was kmgfated by 
the, royal hand of his ally ; and was promised an aid sufficient 
to regain his dignity, ui the usual terms he sent his submis- 
sion to the pope, both for himself and his kingdom ; and, be- 
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_ to hold his crown as a vaasal of Joam, he nco- 
poKfll to open to the natioQ of his bene&ctor the way to Aojtb- 
Ania and E^rpt, and a comm^ce as extensive as it woidd be 
lucTatiTe. Twenty ships laden with soldiers, priests, and 
mrchiteots, under Pedro Vas da Cunha, sailed from the ports 
of TjUattama, and arrived in the iBouth of the BenegaL Here 
the unfortunate African was murdered by the hands of Da 
Cunha. The motive of this dark deed is wrapped in some 
mystery: the most prohaUe suppositian is^ that he and hk 
troops ware unwilling to pmetrate into this unknown region ; 
that they dreaded alike the climate, the £itigues of the journey, 
aad the opposition d the inhabitants ; and that, in the resolu- 
tion of evailing a grave or captivity, ihey imbrued their himds 
in rml fakx)d. ^e strangest feature of the transaction is, 
that Da Cunha and his companion, on their return to Portu^gal, 
CBcaped punidiment. Whether the guilty were too numerous 
to be diastised, or whether— a more probable hypothesis— 
they succeeded in persuading Joam that Bemohi meditated 
treachery, cannot be known in this world.* 

Though no paramount advantage was derived from | ^g^ 
the alliance with Congo, the discoveries of Cam led to 
a scdid one,— that of the Cape of Good Hope. This memotaUe 
discovery was made in 1487, by Bartholomeo Diaz, an officer 
of equal eiri»rpriae and ^perience. The high wiiuk, and still 
higher seas, which assailed this vast promontory, induced the 
Cflilain to call it the Cape of Storms; but Joara, who had more 
extended views, called it O Cabo ^ Boa Esperaa^ or the 
Cape of Good Hope. On this occasion Diaz ventured little 
beyond the pn»iont(»y ; nor was it paaaed by any vessel until 
the following reign, when the fiunons Vasoo de Gama doubled 
it on his voyage to India. 

like his pradecessors, Joam was in frequent hostili- -.^r^ 
ties with the Moors of Fez. His first expedition was ^ 
undertaken on the pieteid: of succoring his royal ally ■, ^« 
against two rebelUooa governors ; but, in reality, he 
was mcapable of generosity so pure. He triumphed over 
the two rebek^ one of whom he took priscmer, but soon per- 
miftlad bun to be ransomed. The following year (1488), An- 
touo de Noronha, governor of Ceuta, with a considerable num- 
ber of Portuguese nojtot, was overpowered by a multitude of 
the Africans; but this shock was soon repaired by Francisco 
Coutinfao de Borba, who had been intrusted with the govern- 
ment of Arsilla. Thisi nobleman had a Moorish spv named 
Albula, who had long served him with fidelity ; but who^ being 
at length taken by the governor of Alca^a^quibar, and con- 

♦ Ruy de Pina, passim. Vasconcellos, p. 228, Sec Fierreras, torn. viii. La 
€lide, liL 13. Lemos, viii. 30. 
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denmed to death, promised, in return fat life and liberty, to 
deliver him into the hands of his enemie& Alhula being' thus 
permitted to revisit Arsilla, repeated his protestationb of at- 
tachment, and was, as before, unplicitly believed. One day 
he proposed a profitable expedition, for which he afiserted &xtj 
horsemen womd be sufficient; and accordingly that number, 
with Goutinho at their head, repaired to the place aas^ed. 
On reaching it, the governor perceived a plain covered with 
husbandmen, who fled at his approach, and drew him into an 
ambuscade, where the Moor TaJaro lay with near 600 select 
followers. In no degree daunted at the disproportion, he 
quickly exhorted his men to imitate his example, and chai^ged 
me hostile ranks. He and Talaro were (mposed hand to hand ; 
and both exhibited the most determined valor : the horse of 
«ach beinff slain in the combat, both continued it on foot. At 
lenfifth Talaro, having received some wounds, and being ready 
to nint, surrendered, while his companions fled. Seeing by 
what a handful of men he had been routed, he is said to have 
observed to Goutinho, " Boast not of thy success : if Allah be 
a Christian to-day, he will be a Moor to-morrow !" The pre- 
diction, however, was not verified ; for a reinforcement arriving 
to the Portuguese, they made profitable excursions into the 
neighboring towns and villages. Though an unsucceasfiil at- 
tempt was made to erect a fortress on Graciosa, a small island 
off the Mauritanian coast, Fernando de Menezes, governor of 
Oeuta, took Targa, and consumed by fire twenty of ue Moorisk 
vessels that lay in the port 

1400 ^ ^^^ Joam married his only legitimate son, Al- 
. fonso^ to Isabel of Castile ;* but the rejoicings oonse- 

14d5 4^^^^ ^^ ^^ event were almost the last he was per- 
' mitted to seek. Before their conclusion, the count 
passed firom Evora to Viana, where one day he and two do- 
mestics were suddenly taken ill. The cause is wrapt in some 
mvsteiT ; but the general suspicion Wfis, that a fountain from 
which he and they had drunk was poisoned : their death, and 
his own tardy recovery, seem to confirm it Scarcely were a 
few months elapsed, when a tragical death deprived him of his 
intended successor. During the summer heats he was accus- 
tomed to bathe in the Tagus : one fine evening (July 13, 14^1) 
he invited the young prince to accompany him : the latter, 
who had just return^ from the chase, assigned fiitigiie as the 
«au8e of refusing. While with the princess Isabel, standing 
«t a window of the palace, he perceived the king pass, who 

gravely saluted him : in the fear that there was displeasure at 
is remaining behind, and from anxiety to remove it, he ordered 
A mule to be saddled; but seeing that the order was too slowly 

* See Vol. II. page 251. 
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obeyed for his impatience, he went into the royal stables^ 
mounted a fine mettled steed that stood ready, and, followed 
by a knight, hastened to the banks of the river. Perceiving 
that his &ther was swimming at some distance, he proposed 
to his companion to make tried of the swiftness of their horses. 
As darkness was beginning to &11,. the knight attempted to 
dissuade him from the course, but in vain ; he would be obeyed. 
Both accordingly commenced a rapid gallop ; but, in the height 
of the race, £e prince's horse fell on hun,. and struck him 
senseless. The afflicted Joam, with half the court, flew to the 
spot ; the son was conveyed into a fisherman's hut, and the 
proper remedies administered, but without effect: he soon 
breathed his last in the arms of his parents and his consort 
The first shock of the catastrophe prostrated the vigorous mind 
of the king to the very earth ; for some time he loused to be 
comforted. To the condolence of his people, who gently re- 
proved his grie^ and who told him that for them he must live, 
since in each of them he had still a son, he replied, '* The hap- 

Finess of my subjects is, indeed, my only remaining consolation, 
will labor for their good : but let tjiem pardon me ; nature is 
weak, and I am but a man." He soon, however, found another 
source of consolation, if not so elevated, at least as effectual; 
He had a natural son, dom Jorge by name, to whom he now 
transferred his affection, and to remove the disgrace of whose 
. birth he endeavored to procure from the rei^ninf pope the 
necessary bull of legitiniacy. When, in addition, ne caused 
that son to be invested with the grand-mastership of Avis and 
Santiago, and created him duke of Coimbra, there seemed no 
doubt that the &vorite was designed for the throne, to the ex- 
clusion of dom Manuel, whom he had created duke de Beja» 
brother of the unfortunate duke de Viseo. The mere suspi- 
cion of this intention filled the nobility with consternation, 
since it could not be carried uito effect without involving tiie 
state in all the horrors of a civil war. His negotiatbns at 
Rome for the bull of legitimacy were successfuSy traversed 
by others, — ^by none more zealously than by Fernando of Cas- 
.tUe. The last three years of his life were passed in bodily 
infirmity, but not so severe as to exclude him firom public 
ai&irs, until a short time before his death. Being persuaded 
to take the hot baths near Alvor, in Algarve, he became so ill 
that his life was evidently in danger. In this state he dis- 
patehed a messenger for the duke de Beja, to whom he doubt- 
less wished to commend his son dom Jorge ; but that prince, 
fearful of assassination, refused to obey the summons. His 
last moments were devoutly employed. He had an altar erected 
in his apartment, having the crucifix on one side, and the 
image of his patron St John on the other : here he received 
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to c iJufcari oPfiuddng ferric whom he faad offindeiL 

A gfentlemin present a&ed him for a hoon for the eaJee cf 
Chrurtfs wounds. ** Take it P was the reply ; ** I have never 
refosed any thin^ to such an adjcuration !** He ref lued to be 
styled kigkneBt at Hob awful crisis; yet, sach is the ineoiiflis- 
tency of man, he reproved a courtier for touching his beoid to 
recover him during a temporary fit of fiuntneas. At lenifth, 
with difficulty uttermg the pray er, ** Domine, qui toUis peccata 
mundi, nuserere mihi f * he Inr^thed his lasL*" 
1405 ^^'^'^ ^^ ^ great prince; comprehensive in his viewi^ 
^^^' vigorous in the execution of his designs, as he was 
cautious and politic in their formation ; zealous for justice, and 
for the hi^^inesB of his people. That zeal, howev^ some- 
times degenerated into vengeance, and was sometimes di»- 
armed by capricious clemency. But his character wiU be 
better conceived from a fow striking traits or savings, and 
many such are recorded of hiin, than from any description. 
A cruninal, after fourteen years' imprisonment, was condemned 
to death — ^probably because he had not money enough to pur- 
diase pardon fr(»n his judges, who had, however, accepted of 
some. The king pardon^ the criminal, on account of the 
long oonfinemenC ajid the corruption of the judges ; and threat- 
ens them with the same fo^te if the oflfence were repeated. 
A jailer persuaded another prisoner to counterfeit death, and 
thereby to escape the capital punishment : the jailer was con- 
victed, and condemned ; but he experienced the royal mercy 
in consequence of his ingenuity. A woman one day feU en 
her knees to obtain pardon for her condemned husband, ** Your 
husband is guilty," replied Joam^ ** and if I pardon him, he wiD 
only commit the more crimes ; however, as you are in trouble, 
he may be enlarged !** Being once struck with the courage of 
a man in a bull-nght, he demanded, ^ Who u'e you ?" — "I am 
a criminal, who have fled from justice : I killedF a person who 
insulted me !" — ** Corregidor !" said the king, »* purge this man 
of his crime ; he shall be employed in my service r One of 
his nobles had a sister who suffered herself to be dishionored 
by a gallant ; the In'other slew the gallant, and fled to ArsiUa. 
Joam no sooner knew the circumstance, than he wrote to the 
gov^nor, whom he ordered to treat the fugitive well, as one 
who had shown a proper sense of honor. These instances^ 
however, were but exceptions to his general justice, whidt 
was characterized by undue severity. In other respects hhr 
whimsical disposition exhibited itself in a harmless or even 
amiable manner. He placed little value on the recommen^- 
tions of his nobles; and a favor solicited through their medium 

* The same authorities, together with the eontemporary ones of Caatik, 
as quoted in the reign of Fernando and Isabel. 
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vns almost sure to be denied. But he waOs food of lionoriii^ 
and lewarding merit, especially when, as is generally the case, 
tibat merit was dumb. To a faithful and valiant knight he 
one day observed : ^ You have hands to serve me ; have you 
no tongue to request a recompense ?" Being at dinner, he 
was once served among others by dom Pedro de Melo, a knL?ht 
of ffreat prowess, who had usually served him in Africa. The 
soldier, who was better fitted for handling the sword than a 
dish in the palace of princes, let fall a large vessel of water, 
which sprinkled some of the courtiers, and made others laugh. 
*'Whydo you laugh 1" inquired the king; ** dom Pedro has 
dropped a vessel of water, but he never dropped his lance !** 
Another brave soldier, Azambuja, who had erected the fortress 
in Guinea, and received a wound in the foot which made him 
lame for life, being one day at court, unable to push through 
the crowd, was ridiculed by some of the worthless audience. 
Joam perceived the affront; advanced towards the veteran, 
whom he seated by his side, and to whom he observed, ^ Let 
them smile ; they shall soon have reason to envy your honora- 
ble wound." To a third officer, who on arriving at court could 
not obtain a hostel, he said, " Be not uneasy that every lodging 
is occupied ; my palace shall suffice you !" He had lx>rrowed 
money of a rich merchant at Tavira, to whom, at the expira- 
tion of the stipulated period, he returned it with legal interest 
The merchant—a, wonderfbl instance of disinter^tedness in 
such a capacibr — ^refused to receive more than the principal; 
Joam sent dowle interest, with the order to continue doubling 
it as often as the merchant should persist in the refusal In 
one of his public edicts, with the view of recruitinpf his cavalry, 
he ordered all his subjects to be in readiness to furnish excel- 
Isat war-horses. The churchmen pleaded their immunitiefl^ 
and aome of them went so fiir as to say that they were not his 
subjects, but those of the pope. To punish them in the way 
they deserved, Joam loudly asserted that he had never regarded 
them as subjects; and by another ordinance he forbue all 
smiths and fiuriers to shoe their mules and horses, — a measure 
which soon compelled them to submit The monopolists in 
com had created an artificial famine by purchasing and piling 
in their warehouses all the grain in the kingdom, which they 
refused to sell under an exorbitant price. By a royal ordinance 
the peo|de were fcnhiddai to purchase from these dealers, and 
the Castilians were permitted to import in whatever quantities 
they pleased : the kingdom soon teemed with abundance, and 
the monopolists were ruined. He was a ^eat enemy to de- 
traction. One day in his hearing a courtier spoke iU of the 
morals of another, who kept, he said, twenty mistresses. *'How 
manyl" inquired Joam. "Twenty!" — "Then," replied the 
V01.IIL V 
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king, '* I advise you to keep out of his way : such a man is mt 
to he met with impunity r Some one praised a recent ieat 
of arms of a Portuguese governor in Africa : anotber attempted 
to detract from it by saying that the success was merely owing 
to chance. " Tliat may te," observed the king : " but how ha 
it that such chance never happens to any one else?" Nor was 
he less jealous of his dignity with foreifpa princes than with 
his own subjects. A Portuguese vessel had been captured h^ 
some French pirates : he oraered all the French vessels in his 
ports to be seized. The owners complained to their king, 
Charles VIII., who immediately punished the pirates, nm 
caused their prize to be restored. It was found, however, that 
a parrot had not been restored with the rest, and he insisted 
that every vessel should be retained until the bird were pro- 
duced. In short, the success of his administration was unri- 
valled ; he introduced industry and comfort among his people; 
added largely to the national resources; and was in many re- 
spects the greatest monarch that ever swayed the sceptre of 
Portugal* 
1495 Manubl having recalled the exiled princes of Bra- 
* ganza, and received the hand of Isabel of Castile,| re- 
, ™ solved to pursue the maritime enterprises of his great 
■^^^ predecessor. A squadron of five vessels had been al- 
ready prepared for the great passage to India : it was intrusted 
to the celebrated Vasco de Grama ; who having received the 
standard of the cross from the hands of the new king, em- 
barked amidst the acclamations and tears of the spectators^ 
according as fear for the fiite of kindred and friends, or hope 
ibr the country's greatness, predominated in their breast&t 
His passage fiim the Cape de Verds to St Helena occupied 
near three months; and before he could reach the Stormy 
Cape, his crew were so disheartened by the continued winds, 
and the high seas, that they besought him to return. In vain 
did he exhort them to dismiss their cowardly fears, assuring 
them that they would soon arrive in more tranquil seas, and 
off an abundant coast Perceiving that he was bent on his 
purpose, they conspired against his life. This conspiracy was 
fortunately discovered by his brother, Paulo de Gama; the 
mutineers were ironed and confined, and the admiral himself 

* Riiy de Pina (in altimus capitulis) La ClUe, torn. iii. liv. 13. et torn. ir. 
liv. 14. Vaooneelloa, p. 234, 4cc. Lemos, Yiii. 30—32. Ferreraa, torn. vtii. 

t Vol. II, p. 251. 

t The adventures of this extraordinary man are detailed with general 
accuracy, though adorned with poetic rhapsodies, by the immortal Ca- 
mofe'ns. A good account of Portuguese discoveries on the coast is also to 
be found in the Introduction of Mr. Mickle, his able and spirited trans- . 
lator. Our limits will not permit us to do more than glance at the ebief 
ciicumstanoes. 
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t«A the helm. His courage was crowned with success. On 
the 20th day of November, 1497, near five months after his 
departure from Lisbon, he doubled the Cape. Continuing to 
coast along the African shores, he passed Sofala^ and soon cast 
anchor off the coast of 2ianguebar. Finding the natives more 
humane and civilized than on the western continent, the result 
of their commercial intercourse with the Indies, he left two 
convicts, whom he instructed to learn the langimge of the 
country, and await his return. The inhabitants of Mozam- 
bique he found to be Mohammedans, who abhorred the Chris- 
tian name. The pilots, whom he with difficulty obtained to 
conduct him through these unknown seas, endeavored to be- 
tray him into the hands of the Mohammedan king; but acci- 
dent thwarted their views, and in revenge he cannonaded the 
port of Mombaza. At Melinda he met with better hospitality: 
not only did the Mussulman express a sincere desire to be con- 
sidered the ally of Portugal, but he furnished a skilful pilot to 
conduct the stranger to the great Indian peninsula. Having 
a second time eroded the equinoctial line, he proceeded along 
the Arabian and Persian shores to Calicut, a rich and populous 
port on the coast of Malabar. Both he and his crew were not 
a little surprised to find merchants of Tunis, and other ports 
of Barbary, in this distant region, — ^many who trafficked in 
every great port of India, of Africa, and of the Mediterranean. 
Tlie &vorable reception which the Portuguese admiral re- 
ceived fixHn the zamorin in person, the native sovereign, who 
readily consented to an alliance with d(Mn Manuel, roused the 
avaricious fears of the Moorish merchants. These men had 
long enjoved a monopoly of the rich traffic of the East and 
West, and they could not view without alarm the arrival of 
the adventurous strangers. They hastened to the zamorin, to 
whom they represented the Portuguese as pirates or spies, as 
men bound by no ties of honor or principle ; and insisted on 
their destruction. The king entered into their views, a con- 
spiracy was formed to seize and assassinate the strangers, but 
the plot was discovered. Vasco escaped by night from ^e 
city, arrived on board, and sailed with some Malabar natives, 
whcNB he had unjustifiably made prisoners, from the perfidious 
port Having coasted the Indian peninsula, and finding that 
his armament was too inconsiderahle to command respect, he 
returned to Melinda, received on board ambassadors from the 
king to his sovereign, doubled the Cape, April 26th, 1499, and 
reached lisbon in September, after an absence of little more 
than two years. 

The relation of this renowned seaman inflamed dom ^^^q 
Manuel with the prospect of deriving considerable per- . 
manent advantage from the rich kingdoms of the East |gQ« 
A fleet of thirteen vessels was now prepared, and con- *'^*'* 
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iM to the direction of dom Pedro Alvues CabiaL Bemg- 
firced bf a tempest, while passiDg the Cape de Verd isJandi^ 
Id direct his ctmrse somewhat more to the west than had been 
done by his predecessor, to his astonishment the new admkral 
d i gp wer ed land. Having teJcen possession of the coast, and 
given it the name of Santa Crnz,— a name, however, wliich 
was soon afterwards changed into that of Brazil, — end dis- 
patched a vessel to acquaint his monarch with the news, he 
cootinaed his voyage : but in a second tempest he lost several 
of his ships. By the king of Quiloa he was greeted with 
ma^ of good-will ; but the jealousy of the Mohammedan 
merchantB retarded the ccnnpletion of a commercial inter- 
eonrse. On anchoring before Calicut, he was not un&voraUjr 
received, but the gora understanding was of short continu- 
ance: at the instigation of the Moors, the Christians were 
posecuted, and fifty massacred. In revenge, Cabral consumed 
by fire the Indian and Arabian vessels in the port, of which 
hie secured the cargoes, and committed horrible carnage among 
the enemy ; he then bombarded the city, laying some of the 
best houses in ashes, and causing mat destruction of life. He 
next jffoceeded to Cochin, fix>m l£e governor of which, Tri- 
mnmpara, he ezperiaiced more hospitality. He entered not 
BKrely into a commercial treaty, but into a dose alliance with 
the royal Hindoo, who submitted to become the vassal of dom 
Manuel, and who permitted some Portuguese to form a settle- 
ment on the coast Still greater fiienddiip was Aown by the 
king of Cananor. Having thus laid the foundation of a com- 
mercial interoourae, and established fiictories, the admiral load- 
ed some vessels with the choicest productions of the East, and 
returned without accident to Europe. Before his arrival, a 
smaller squadron had left Lisbon for the same destination : its 
chi^ success was defeating a fl^ belonging to the Moors 
and the brutal king of Calicut* 

1502 ^^^ prospect of advantage, through the fiictories 
. which had been established on the Indian and A&ican 

I KQ^ coasts, encouraged Manuel to equip a more formidable 
^^ expedition. With ten vessels, Vasco de Gama, who 
had been created admiral of the Indies, again undertook a 
voyage wliich was no longer considered dreadfiil. He vras 
accompanied by his uncle, Vicente Sodre, who, with five ves- 
seb more, was ordered to protect the new &ctories while the 
admiral caused the Portugese name to be respected by the 
amorin and other enemies. His cousm Estevan de Gama 
had orders to follow him with four additional vessels ; and the 

* Dunian & Goes, Chronica do Senhor Rey Dom Manoel, paasiin. Banos, 
Asia, passira. Vawoncellofl, p. 963, ice. La Cldde, torn. iv. Lemos, torn. iz. 
at X. See aln Raynal, Hiatoire FJuloaophique, and Mickle^s Introductioa 
fotlieLusiad. 
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feUowing year, six more were dispatched into the same seas; 
three under Alfenso, and three under Francisco de Albu- 
qu^ue. Having doubled the Cape, the first care of Vasco 
was to confirm the yet insecure mfluence of his country oil 
4he African coast, especially in Sofala and Mozambique. At 
'Quiloa, he resolved to take vengeance, &r the treachery medi- 
tated l^ the inhabitants on the former voyage ; and he can- 
nonaded the city so briskly, that the afiSright^ king hastened 
on board to appease him. The Mohammedan was then forci- 
bly detained, until he recognized dom Manuel as his superior, 
and a^eed to pay an anniui tribute. Off the coast of Mala- 
biu-, Yasco had the good fortune to fiill in with his relative, 
Estavan. His force now amounting to nineteen ships, (one 
had been lost on the passage), he prepared to vindicate the 
authority of his master. His next feat was, to take a large 
vessel, laden with treasure, belonging to the soldan of Egypt ; 
the second, to punish the zambrin. At first, with character- 
istic perfidy, the royal Hindoo tried to inveigle the strangers 
into a net, spread to destroy them. The admiral detected the 
perfidy, and commenced a cruel retaliation. Not satisfied with 
seizing several valuable ships, he cut ofifthe hands, heads, and 
feet of thirty-two Moors, which he sent in a bark, as a pres- 
ent, to the governor, and furiously cannonaded the city. Leav- 
ing his uncle, Sodre, to contmue the work of destruction, he 
proceeded to Cochin, and had the gratification to find the Por- 
tuguese &ctory there in a flourishing state. At Cranganor, 
about four leagues distant firom Cochin, he was surprised to 
discover a society of Nestorian Christians, who, according to 
ancient tradition, were the descendants of the converts effected 
by the preaching of St Thomas. These, to the number of 
30,000, were eager to acknowledge the Portuguese king as 
their liege lord. While at Cochin, he received an embassy 
firom the zamorin, who entreated him to return to Calicut, that 
a permanent pacification might be efiected between the two 
people.. That he should be so credulous as to rely on the pro- 
testation of such a man, is surprising ; but he immediately re- 
turned, was treated as before with much outward respect, and 
before he was aware of hostilities being intended, he was sur- 
rounded by above a hundred Moorish and Hindoo vessels. Had 
not Sodre, whom he had ordered to cruise off^ the coast, un- 
expectedly appeared in sight, his destruction would have been 
inevitable ; but with his kinsman's aid, he soon triumphed over 
the enemy. The zamorin now endeavored, by letter, to pre- 
vail on the king of Cochin to assassinate the Portuguese resi- 
dents; but the latter disdained to imitate the treachery which 
had been shown to the admiral. As Vasco was on the point 
of returning to Europe, he left a few Portuguese for the de- 
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fence of hiB ally, and ordered Sadre to protect him asaiEiflt tbe 
probable veneeance of the zamorm. The govenior of Cananor 
was no iMfiithfbl to his engagementB, imd no less ready to 
defend them against the zamorin. Scarcely had Vasco left 
the coast fer Africa, and Sadre to cruise in the Ambiaa Gnl^ 
than the imjdBcable Hindoo made preparation for war on 
Trimumpara. This fidthful man had soon reason to oompJain 
of the ingratitude or cowardice of his alliesL Altfaou^ Sodre 
returned from a profitaUe piratical expedition, aod was euar 
Ued, with his squadron oi ax vessels, to affi>rd seasonable aid 
to the kinff, he refused to fire a shot in his behalf and quietly 
resumed his piracies oa the Perstan shares: off the Arabian 
coast, however, he met with his reward, — a watery g^rave. 
Fortunately for Trimumpara, all the Portuguese were not like 
the unwortoy Sodre : the handful who farmed the fectory as- 
sisted him in sustaining the assaults of the Bunorin. But in 
the end, such was the disproportion in numbers, that this loval 
prince must have fiiUen, had not four small squadrons^ under 
the Albuquerques, seasonably arrived, when the invaders were 
repelled with neavy loss. The victors now built a fortress on 
the territory of their ally, with a church, dedicated to St 
Barthdomew. The issue of the war compelled the asamorin 
to sue for peace finm his neiffhhor of Cochin, to whom the 
conditions were no less fiivoruile than they were to the me- 
diators and guarantees, the Portuguese. After the departure 
of the two Albuquerques, however, who imprudently left a 
slender garrison of 150 men in the fortress^ and abandoned 
their ally to the vengeance of the Hindoo, the latter hesitated 
not a moment to break the peace, and to proclaim that nothing 
less than the entire conquest of Cochin, the dethronement of 
Trimumpara, and the destruction of the P(»tu^ese residents, 
would satisfy him. He littie knew the heroism which ani- ' 
mated the Christian band, — ^its leader, above all, Pacheoo^ 
whose deeds have been compared by his countr^en to those 
of the twelve peers of France : they might, with more pro- 
priety, have been compared to those of the two Menezes in 
Afirica. This man sailed with Alfonso de Albuquerque, as 
captain of a vessel; and this was the first occasion in which 
he had an opportunity of displaying his valor. The forces of 
the zamorin are stated — no doubt they are monstrously exag- 
gerated—at 50,000; while the king of Cochin had only 5000^ 
exclusive of the 150 Portuguese. The disproportion in no 
degree terrified Pacheco, waa commenced a series of combats 
fi»r ever memorable in the annals of Portuguese Asia. Though 
column after column moved on the intrenchments of this to- 
roic little band, — ^for of their 5000 Hindoos and others, the 
national historians scarcely condescend to speak,— column 
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after column was either wholly destroyed, or compelled to faU 
back on the besieging force, so weakened as to be unfit for 
iHunediate service. On four diflferent occasions did the haughty 
Hindoo assail, by sea and land, the intrenchments of the Por- 
tugese : in all rour, if there be any faith in their historians, 
was he signally and ignominiously defeated. So much was 
he dispirited by these reverses, so completely was his proud 
^irit humiliated, that, fearful of appearing in presence of his 
own subjects, he resigned the regal dignity in &vor of his 
nej^ew.* 

The next considerable armament which the Portu- ■. ^^ 
meae king fitted out for these distant regions was con- . 
nded to dom Lope Snares : it consisted of thirteen ves- ^^qq 
eels, carrying 1200 men. As the soldan of Egypt 
breathed vengeance against the nation which had taken one 
of his most valuable ships, and which had annihilated his 
lucrative traffic in the Indian seas, two vessels were dispatched, 
under Francisco de Almeida, who was nominated viceroy of 
the Indies. On his side, the soldan constructed a fleet, the 
materials for which were furnished by the Venetians. When 
Almeida touched at Quiloa, the king, Ibrahim, who had ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to the Portuguese, fled with precipi- 
tatioa fh>m the city. The viceroy o&red the throne to Mo- 
hammed Anconi, a man of great wisdom and fidelity, who had 
always been the advocate of peace with the strangera With 
a generosity seldom equalled, Mohammed, though he had sons 
of his own, caused the son of a former monarch— of one who 
had been assassinated by the usurper Ibrahim — ^to be recog- 
nized as his successor. Having received, as the representa- 
tive of dom Manuel, the homage of the new king, erected a 
fortress to overawe the inhabitants, and destroyec^lJie town of 
Monbaza, which refused to submit, Almeida hastened to Ca^ 
muK»r. There he received an embassy from the king of Bis- 
na^, who, in admiration at the renown of the Europeans, 
sohcited their alliance. There, too, he built a fortress for the 
protection of the &ctory ; and there he loaded eight vessels 
with the richest productions of the Indies, which he dispatched 
to Portuffal, and which, in their voyi^e, discovered the great 
island or Madagascar. On reaching Cochin, he found that the 
fiuthfhl Trimumpara had resigned m fiivcn* of a nephew, who 
readily renewed the alliance with the Christians. His son, 

* We omit tbe details of these exploits, because they are iocredible. 
Kiougb, however, remains to show that Pacheco was a hero. He soon re- 
tamed to Portttgai, was received with the highest honors by dom Manuel ; 
but on a Aivolous charge was soon disgraced. Like Camoens, he died poor 
and miserable in an hospital, abandoned by his king, his country, and his 
friends. 

Authorities, Daroian A Goes, Barros, Vaseoncellos, La ClMe, Lemos, fce. 
nearly in tbe (daces last cited. 
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Louxenxo de Almeida, took poBseaBion of the MaKdive iAea, 
and established ftctories in Ceylon. The inhabitants of Cali- 
cut, who, in the expectation of aid from the soldan of BgypC, 
and other princes, had made formidable preparations for war, 
were now assailed and vanquished. The soverei^ of Goa, 
one of the richest and mostpopulous cities of Hindostan, was 
no less siflnally humbled. The administration of Almeida was, 
indeed, glorious for his country. While obtaining these suc- 
cesses in the Peninsula, a squadron of four veascSs, equipped* 
by dom Manuel expressly for the purpose, entered into a com- 
mercial alliance with the king of Molacca, and formed two 
commercial establishments on the island of Sumatra. At the 
same time Alfonso de Albuquerque, who had arrived from Eu- 
rope to supersede the present viceroy, resolved, before enter- 
ing on his career of administration, to signalize himself by 
some memorable exploit For recovering Sie permanent pos- 
session of Indian commerce, the Portuguese monarch had in- 
structed his admirals to seize, or to settle in, three other places, 
Malacca, Ormuz, and AdeiL The first of these places had 
received a &ctory; the isle of Ormuz was now assailed b} 
Albu<}uerque. It was defended by 20,000 men, headed by 
the king, Sheifedin IL, or rather by his minister, the eunuch 
Atar. The Portuguese were victorious ; Sheiiedin consented 
to pay an annual tribute, and to the erection of a fortress. On 
the coast of So&la, another was erected by a Portuguese cap- 
tain, who compelled the barbarian king to reign as the vasBod 
of dom Manuel. Thus, along the whale of Sie vast African 
continent, from the straits of Gibraltar to Abyssinia, and along 
the Asiatic, from Ormuz to Siam, the Portuguese flag waved 
triunmhant The success, indeed, was not uniform ; it was 
retarded by the accidents inseparable from human i^irs. 
Thus, the king of Ormuz soon threw oflf the voke, and ex- 
pelled the invsSers from the island. In vain did Albuquerque 
cannonade the capital; finding that his means were inade- 
quate to the conquest, he suspended the enterprise, and pro- 
ceeded to Malacca, to enter on his charge as viceroy. But 
Almeida, who had commenced a war with the king of Calicut, 
refused to resign the dignity until he had brought it to a suc- 
cessful issue. The refusal occasioned a dispute between the 
two chie&, which promised to be attended with the most inju- 
rious consequences to the new empire. In this dispute Al- 
meida was the only censurable party. Having reduced and 
consumed Dubai, a fortress belonging to the cove^rnor of Goa, 
he arrested his rival at Cochin. He seems, nowever, to have 
repented of the violence ; for at the persuasion of a friend he 
released the prisoners, and left India on his return to Portugal 
But his native country he was to 45ee no more : he was killed 
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in a diiapute between the Caffres and a portion of his crew, 
vrbo landed to procure a supply of fresh water. That the man 
who had trampled over countlesa thousands of the Asiatics, 
who had humbled their sovereign princes, and annihilated, in 
these seas, the powers of the Egyptian soldan, should perish 
on an obscure strand, by the hiuiids of a few savages, should 
be a salutary lesson for human ambition.'^ ^^., . 

Albuquerque commenced his signal administration by , pyr^ 
the invasbn of Goa; as Idalcan, the governor, was ab- v^ 
sent, the inhabitants, unable to oppose a vigorous re- | e^ g 
sistance, consented to receive a Portuguese garrison. 
This important city the viceroy resolv^ to nuike the capital 
of all Portuguese mdia. Before, however, he could put his 
deagn into execution, the city was recovered by Idalcan, and 
the Christian garrison expelled. The intelligence afflicted 
him extremely, and he was anxiously revolving the means of 
regaining so niir a possession, when he leamea that the gov- 
ernor h^ again departed on a warlike expedition, leaving 
3000 men to defend it against the possible hostilities of his 
soldiers. Without a moment's delay he reappeared before the 
place, which he stormed and took, tuid in which, to inspire the 
inhabitants with dread, he stained his fame by a horrible re- 
venge. His next care was to expel the forces of the zamorin 
from Cochm, and to establish the Portumiese domination on 
the whole western coast of the Penmsula. He now turned 
his eyes towards Malacca, from which he knew his country- 
men had been recently expelled through the intrigues of the 
Moori^ merchants. To revenge the indignity he repaired to 
that country, eluded the designs of the bexbanan king, whom 
he subsequently defeated and dethroned, and whose capital he 
retained, notwithstanding the efibrts of the inhabitants to shake 
off the yoke, or of their allies in their behalf This conquest, 
and the triumphs by which it was fellowed, inspired many of 
the neighboring sovereigns with fear. The viceroy having 
again visited we coast of Malabar, and increased alike the 
stren^ and number of his fortresses, sailed for Aden, in 
Arabia. On that almost impregnable place, however, his ar- 
tillery had little ef^t, and he was twice compelled to raise 
the siege. In two years, however, he returned into those 
seas, less, perhaps, to reduce Aden than to conquer the island 
of Chrmuz. The eunuch Atar was dead, and so was Shiefedin, 
who had been poisoned. Though a brother of the deceased 
prince had succeeded, it was the minister who held the reins 
of power, dependent on the sophi of Persia. As this little 
kingdom paid tribute also to the Portuguese, the condition of 

* Damian k Goes, Barros, Vaseoncellos, La Cl&le, Lemos, with the au- 
thor of tbe Vida do Grande Albaquerque. 
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both ruler and subjects was sufficiently humiliating. It was 
the object of Albuquerque to destroy the homage paid to the 
aophi, and thereby to secure the undivided superiority of his 
master ; and he was anxious to construct a fortress for the 
purpose of overawing a people generally prone to novelty. 
After investing the capital, and establishing a blockade around 
the island, the viceroy demanded permission for the meditated 
construction, — a permission which the terrified king hastened 
to grant The minister opposed it, and threw every oibstacle 
in toe way of its erection. In revenge Albuquerque caused 
him to be arrested and beheaded, — a measure dictated by that 
unprincipled ambition and that insolence of power, character- 
istic of the Portuguese domination in the East The citadel 
was soon finished, and thither was transported ail the artillery 
belonging to the city ; and the victor sent to Goa thirty princes 
of the rojral house, who had been blinded on the accession of 
the present king. But for all his splendid services, he was 
rewurded with envy and ingratitude. His abilities, his bravery, 
his successful administration, made the courtiers fear or pre- 
tend that he aimed at an independent sovereignty in those re- 
gions ; and by their representations they prevailed on the king 
to recall him. Don Lope Soares was dispatched from Li^xn 
to supersede him. But before his successor arrived, he felt 
that his health was worn out in the service of his country ; he 
made his last will, and returned fix)m Ormuz to Goa, to fareathe 
his last sigh. As he proceeded along the coast, he was in- 
formed of his supercession — in other words, of his disgnuse— 
and the intelligence sank deep into his mind. This imess so 
much augmented, that finding his end approach, he wrote a 
few hasty lines to his sovereign, to whom, as the sole reward 
of any services he might have performed the state, he recom- 
mended the interests of a natural son. He died at sea, within 
sight of Goa. However violent some of his acts, — ^none more 
so than the recent execution of a king in Malacca, for no other 
crime than an attempt to rescue the peninsula firom the avari- 
cious strangers, — ^his loss was bewailed by both hidians and 
Portuguese. He certainly administered justice with impar- 
tiality ; laid no intolerable burdens on the people ; restrained 
the licentiousness of his officers ; and introduced unexampled 
prosperity throughout the wide range of the Portuguese estab- 
lishments. If to this we add, that the qualities of his mind 
were of a high order; that he was liberal, afilible, and modest, 
we shall scarcely be surprised that, b^ his enthusiastic coun- 
trymen, he was styled the Great. It is probable that no other 
man would have established the domination of Portugal on so 
secure a basis : it is certain that no other, in so short a period, 
could have invested the structure with so much splendor. His 
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remains were magnificentlj interred at Goa, and his son was 
laden with honors by the now repentant Manuel, — the only 
rewards of his great deeds.* 

Under the successors of Albuquerque, the admini&> ^e|g 
tration of India was notorious for its corruption, imbe- |~ 
cility, and violence ; and in the same degree as wisdom -.^i 
and justice were discarded, so did the military spirit '^*^-^* 
decay. The local governors esteemed their offices only so &r 
as ruined fortunes might be repaired or new ones amassed, and 
their only aim was to extort from the people the greatest pos- 
sible sum in the shortest given time. One of the most im- 
portant instructions received by Lope Soares was, to annihilate 
the armada which the soldan of Egypt had prepared on the 
Red Sea. With a formidable armament he left Goa, and on 
reaching Aden found the inhabitants willing to submit with 
the condition of his defending them against Soliman, the 
Egyptian admiral. Though this was the most valuable station 
which the Europeans comd have obtained in the Indian seas; 
though its acquisition had been deemed an object of such uk^ 
ment by preceding viceroys; and, though the &mous Albu- 
querque had failed before it, the viceroy Lope declined the 
offer, on the pretext that he had no instructions in relation to 
it Proceeding through the Straits of Babelmandel, he was 
assailed by two dreadful tempests, which forced him to reture 
with loss — a loss increased by sickness and wantof provision& 
In this emergency he resolved to accept the proposal of the 
governor of Aden, whither he repaired ; but he found the po- 
sition of aflurs ffreatly changed. While his armament was re- 
duced nearly half, the place md been strengthened by a numer- 
ous garrison, and his own incapacity was me theme of general 
ridicule ; so that instead of submission, he met with open in- 
sults, and was glad to take refuge in Ormuz. From this place 
he dispatched a vessel to Portugal, to acquaint his sovereign 
with the complete &ilure of all his designs. During his iu>- 
sence, Goa was nearly lost, through the misconduct S its sov- 
em<»*, who, listening to guilty passions instead of a just poucy, 
had drawn a formidable army around it The siege, however, 
was at length raised, partly through the valor of two Portu- 
guese captams, who reinforced the garrison, and partly through 
Sie concessions made by the governor to the incensed enemy. 
In Malacca, the death dftbe eovemor, Brito, occasioned a duh 
pute between two rival candidates for the vacant dignity. Of 
this, advantage was taken by a neighboring king, to besiege 
the city, who, though in the end compelled to retire, hfid tne 
gratification to know that he had weakened the strangers. In 

^* Tlie Mine autboritieg. 
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China a lettleiDent was permitted to be made on tbe ecxut be- 
low Canton, bat the videnoe of the Portogaese soon b guu^^ 
down the wrath of the celestial emperor, and occaooned tfaeir 
temporaiT ezpalaion. Factories were also established on the 
coast of Bengal, and in the Mdncca Islands; but fi«n the 
fbnner the olmozious strangers were in like manner expelled ; 
and in the latter their footing was insecure. In 1518 the 
weak and vicious administration of Soares was replaced bj 
that of Sigoeira, which was not, however, to prove more for- 
tunate. New troubles broke out in the city of Malacca, which 
were bat impei^cUy quelled ; an expedition to the ArabiaB 
coast, to avenge the late check, was inglorious; in Cananor 
the people rose against the Portuguese fortress, and were not 
repulsed without mcredible effi>rts and much loss; in Cejkn 
the same scenes were exhibited, and with equal loss, — a k)BB 
dearly purchased by a temporary calm ; and near the port of 
Biu a Portuguese fleet was defeated by one of Hindoos and 
Mohammedana In the last year of dom Manuel's reign, this 
governor was replaced by dom Duarte de Menezes.* 
1 Ri A ^e celebrated line of demarcation between the ruAX 
^^^ of discovery and conquest was not so dearl v iiii£iw 
•tSi^ stood as to avoid diaputes between dom Manuel and Us 
^^*^' brother sovereign of Castile. His splendid empire in 
the east had long attracted the jealousy of Fernando, who fadi 
fiequoitly attempted, but as fi^uently been deterred by has* 
remonstrances^ to share in the rich oHnmercial advantetfes 
thus GEBsred to the sister kingd<n3.f After the death of &t 
prince, a disaflected Portuguese who had served Manuel with 
distmctiQn both in ifithiopia and India, and who was dxBtgiutod 
with the refusal of his sovereign to reward his services with 
beooming Uberality, fled into CastUe, and told the new kmg, 
Charles V. ot Austria, that the Molucca Islands, in virtue 3t 
that line, rightfully belonged to ^sain. This man was Fer- 
nando de Magalhanes (Ferdinand Magellan) whose name k 
immortaliased m the airnals of maritime discovery. He pn>> 
posed a shorter route to the Moluccas than the passage by the 
Cape of Good Hope, — ^the route fay Brazil : he well £iew that 
the American continent must terminate somewhere, and his 
notion of the earth's rotundity was sufficiently just to convince 
htm that a western vovage would faring him to the same point 
as the one discovered by Dias and Yasca de Gama. This pn^ 

* To finiih the reign of dom Manuel, we eomewbat exceed tlie limita 
whieli we intended to assign Mohammedan Spain. The ezcees, liowever, 
la onlyilTe year»— viz. from 1516 to 1521. 

Authorities: Damian a Goes, Chroniea do B^ Manoel, and Bairo^ 
Asia, passim. Vasconoellos, p. 9G5, ftc. La Qdde, torn. iy. liv. 14. Lemos, 
torn. z. zi. liv. 36, &c. 

t See Vol U. p. SSL 
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podal was eubmitted to the council of the Indies, which ap- 
proved it, though Charles himself, on the remonstrances of the 
Portuguese ambassador, treated, or affected to treat it with in- 
difference. In August, 1519, he embarked at Seville, with 
five vessels, over the crews of which -he was invested with the 
power of life and death. Directing his course by the Cana- 
ries, he doubled Cape de Verd, passed the islands of that name, 
and plunged into the vast Western Ocean. On reaching the 
Brazilian coast, he cautiously proceeded southwards, in the 
expectation that every lea^e would bring him within sight 
of the final promontory. Nothing but the most ardent zeal, 
with the most unbending resolution, could have made him per- 
severe, in opposition alu:e to the elements and the wishes of 
his crew. The tall stature of the inhabitants of Patagonia, 
struck him with some surprise, and perhaps magnified the 
fears of his companions; but he eventually passed this haand 
of ChiantSf and in September, 1520, arriving at a Cape which 
he called alter the Eleven Thousand Virgins, he passed into 
the dreaded straits which bear his name. The severity of the 
weather, — weather severer than a northern latitude twenty 
degrees higher — killed many of his crew. Having cleared 
the straits, he steered towards the equator, where be knew 
there was a milder air, and where he hoped to meet with pro- 
visions. As the squadron proceeded through the boundless 
Pacific, and no signs of land appeared, his crew not merely 
murmured, but conspired to destroy him, and return to Spain. 
A few of the more desperate ringleaders he punished ; but his 
soothing exhortations, and £he chances he held forth that their 
&tigues would soon be over, secured the obedience of the rest 
Though the American coast seemed too barren to yield any 
hopes of provisions, he dispatched one of his vessels in quest 
of them : instead of obeying the order, the captain, in the full 
conviction that Magellaii was leading the crews to inevitable 
destruction, returned to Europe. At length, considering the 
absent vessel as for ever lost, the adventurous navigator con- 
tinued his course to the west; and after* a passage of 1500 
leagues, unexampled fot its boldness, he reached the Philippine 
Islands. Here closed his extraordinary career. Landing on 
the isle of Zebu, he was persuaded by the king to join m a 
warlike expedition against another petty ruler in the same 
cluster; and he fell, with many of his companions, by the 
hands of the baitttrians. Of the five vessels which had left 
Spain, two only reached the Moluccas; and <^ these two, one 
only returned to Seville. But if the objiect of the expedition 
failed, through the catastrophe of its leader, he will be con- 
sidered by posterity as by far the most undaunted, and in many 
Vol. III. W 
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imectB the most extraordinary man, that ever traversed «n 
unblown sea.* . . , 

.-^^ His anxiety to foond an empire m the east did not 
^^ prevent the Portuguese king from attending to the af- 
-^« Sirs of north-western Africa. In 1501 the Ismg of Fez, 
^^ at the he^ of a formidable army, assailed the governor 
<rf l^usgier, who had just returned from a predatory excur- 
sion among the Moors; but he was so valiantly received by 
that officer, that he turned aside to Arsilla, but with no better 
BuccesB. The excursions, however, of his captain from the 
fbrtrefiB of Alcacer-Quibir to the gates of Arsilla were fre- 

2uent, though, perhaps, less destructive than those of the 
Christians. In 1506 the citjr of Sapbin recognized the aur- 
thority of dom Manuel. An inhabitant of that place. All by 
name, became enamored of the governor's daughter, and killed 
the &ther, who had not only disapproved of the proposed ixfo- 
nexion, but planned his death. He and his friend Yahia ben 
Tafat now seized on the vacant government; but, as they had 
reason to dread the vengeance of their sovereign, the king of 
Morocco, they implored tiie aid of dom Manud, whom, in re- 
turn, th^ proposed to recognize as their liege superior. To 
interest Ine monarch in his behalf, Yahia visited the Portu- 
guese court, and in his absence Ali assumed the sole authority, 
and made a similar appeal to the Moorish king. This chi^, 
who afterwards served ^e Portuguese with unSiaken fidelity, 
was fiivorably received by Manuel, who ordered him to be 
provided at first witii the command of twenty horsemen, and 
to be aided in his designs by the governors on the coast Ali 
was soon defeated, expelled from the place, and the govern- 
ment intrusted to a Christian knight This accession to tiie 
Christian strength was viewed with great disBatis&ction by 
the Moors ; but the dissensions of their own princes long pre- 
vented them frx3m opposing the enemy.. Zeilan, king ca Me- 
quinez, bein^ expelled by Nassir, brother to the king of Fez, 
took refuge m Azamor. Thence he applied for aid to the Por- 
tuguese king, whom he proposed to recognize as his liege lord, 
aim into whose hands he promised to surrender that city. An 
armament was immediately equipped to seize the tempting 
prize; but, on arriving before Uie city<f it was found 'that the 
ndthless Moor had been reconciled with his brother, had in- 
troduced 8000 mOn into the city, and placed 16,000 in ambush 
at a short distance from it The Christian general, dom Joam 
de Menezes, who had only a handfril of troops, though as val- 
iant as his heroic sires, considered a retreat more prudent than 

*** Eirte Portujfuez infiel," and " monstro Luaitano," are epithets lavishly 
•ppiifld to him for preferring a foreign service to that of his country— he 
has obtained less attention from our biographers than he deserves.— The 
tame authorities. 
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"the risk bf an action, reinibarked and cruised in the etraits. 
In revenge, he took several Moorish vessels ; but the perfidy 
demanded a greater, and he went to Tangier to consult, on 
the means m obtaining it, with the gallant governor, dom 
Duarte. They were joined, for the same purpose, by Vasco 
Goutinho, of Arsilla ; but scarcelv had their deliberation com- 
menced, when intelligence reached them that the king of 
Fez, with 20,000 cavalry and 120,000 foot,* was rapidly ad- 
vancing on the last-named fortress. Dom Vasco immediately 
hastened to his government, and was fortunate enough to 
reach it before the arrival of the enemy. It was invested ; 
the walls were ^riously assailed, and a breach made suffi- 
ciently wide to admit the besiegers, who at length obtained 
possession of the city, the besieged taking shelter in the cita- 
del. Dom Joam de Menezes, with the armament, hast^ed 
from Alcacer-Seguer to relieve this important place ; but the 
attempt, in presence of so numerous a force, was desperate. 
With a courage, however, which can never be surpassed, some 
hundreds of the bravest Portuguese immediately forced their 
way through the hostile squadrons, and threw themselves into 
the fortress. The Moorish king expressed his joy at the cir- 
cumstance, sayinff that the more defenders the more prison- 
ers ; but two of his generals, Barraxe and Almanderim, who 
had been frequently opposed to dom Joam, were far from 
sharing his exultation. As the citadel continued to be closely 
invested, aid was solicited from Manue], and from the Cas- 
tilian ports of Andalusia. The first who arrived was the cor- 
regidor of Xeres, who, with his heavy artillery and 300 men, 
silenced two of the enemy's batteries : he was followed by an 
admiral of Castile, with 3500 men. The Christian ^rce, 
which might now amount to 6000, proposed to give battle ; 
but the ]!£>orish kmg, having put fire to the city, abandoned 
i(^ Before his departure, however, he is said to have sought, 
in disguise, the tent of dom Joam, for the sake of seeing a 
hero of whom fame had spoken so loudly; and that the saiv 
castic observation of the Christian kni^h^ who knew him not, 
induced him to give orders fbr extinguishing the flames. But 
the defence of these places was not enough for the Portuguese 
king. Perceiving how much Saphin lay exposed to the as- 
saults of the enemy, he dispatched thither a small armament, 
under Nuno Femandos de Ataide, one of his most valiant 
generals, who had orders to remove the Christian frontier in 
that quarter nearer to the capital of Morocca This brave 
officer immediately commenced a series of successful expedi- 
tions, not surpassed even by the famous Pedro de Menezes, 

* Atr usual, drop a cipher, and read ttoo tbouaand bone, and hoehe tbou* 
aand inflintrf . 
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first governor of Ceuta. They naturally incensed the neigh- 
boring Moors, who combined together for the destruction of 
Saphin. The force which the l»rbarians raised agiunst that 
fortress is estimated by the Portuguese, in their usual manner, 
at 600,000 foot, besides cavalry. The governor, having soli- 
cited and obtained succors from the Christian fortresses on 
the coast, firmly awaited the advancmg tide, which threatened 
to sweep away both men and fortifications. But it was op- 
posed by a bulwark immovable as the rocks which bordered 
the coast In vain did it dash against the walls : it was soon 
made to recede with greater rapidity than it had advanced. 
However exaggerated the Christian accounts of this siege, 
the defence was, doubtless, as heroic as it was successful, and 
it covered dom Nuno with glory. But the valiant knight con- 
sidered it only as the commencement of a long series of vic- 
tories. From the villages and plains, as far as the fix>t of 
Mount Atlas^ he succeeded in extorting an annual tribute, as 
the reward of his forbearance. He was joined by Yahia b^ 
Tafut, who, with unshaken valor and fidelity, aided him in 
extending the sway, and enriching the cofiers, of the Chris- 
tian king, ^phin became a flourishing Jx)wn : thither the 
traders of the desert, the Moors and the Jews, repaired in 

Eerfect security. Sometimes, indeed, the tribute was with- 
eld ; and, at the instigatbn of the Moorish kings of Morocco 
and Fez, new armies were collected to expel the haughty 
Christians from their strong holds ; but through the valor of 
the latter, and their Mohammedan allv, Ab^ Tafiit, it was 
speedily regained. But the fidelity of this honorable man was 
once suspected. To destroy him, a creature of the king of 
Morocco remarked to Nuno Femandes, that he held a confi- 
dential intercourse with that monarch, and that he was only 
waiting an opportunity of betraying his allies. Without in- 
quiring mto the truth of the charge, and without considering 
how improbable it was, that one who had done such si^iid 
harm to the Moors should be their fiiend, the governor or- 
dered two Portuguese captains in the squadron of Yahia, to 
leave his standara. The Moor, deeply anected by this inju- 
rious suspicion, after expressing a surprise, that a general so 
prudent as dom Nuno should so easily credit it, marched to 
vindicate his honor, or to 4lie. He knew that the king of 
Morocco was advancing at the head of a formidable army : he 
instantly put his Moors, amounting to 3000, whc»n his &vor 
and his liberality had drawn to his standard, m motion, and 
marched against his reputed ally. Nuno was instantly struck 
with his own injustice : to repair it he sent a few horsemen 
to the ofiended Moor, with the ofier of 500 Christians, the fol- 
lowing day, in an assault on the enemy. But Yahia was no 
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longer in his encampment ; and though the 500 horse were 
dispatched after him, he had attacked and defeated the Moor- 
ish king before they could join him. His fideli^r, no less tlun 
his valor, was now the theme of universal admiration. By 
^e repentant Nuno he was soon invested with the important 
government of Almedina, which he made to flourish by a just 
and liberal administration. In 1513 the Portuguese king 
equipped a more powerful armament than he had before raised) 
for the African coast It consisted of 400 sail, carrying about 
23,000 horse and foot; its destination was Azamor; and the 
command confided to the king's nephew, the duke of Bra- 
ganza. The expedition was crowned with complete success; 
the place was stormed and taken with little loss ; and though 
the Moorish inhabitants fled, yet as the Christians entered, 
they were soon allured to their habitations by the promises of 
the duke. Success so signal and so sudden, surprised the Por- 
tuguese themselves, who loudly declared, that nothing now 
remained to prevent them from marching on the city of Mo- 
rocca But the prudent general turned a deaf ear to their 
voices, on the ground that he could not exceed the tenor of 
his instructions; his chief reason, doubtless, was, that he 
would not risk the glory of his recent enterprise. To change 
his purpose, the nobles prevailed on his chaplain, the friar 
Joam de Chaves, to expatiate, in a studied sermon, on the 
glory of the prepared enterprise ; on the certainty of its success : 
and on the duty of every Christian knight to engage in it 
The words of the preacher had so great an efiect on the audi- 
ence, that the duke was compelled to rise in his place, and to 
justify his refusal; and this he did in terms weighty enough 
to silence both friar and congregation. Soon adfterwards he 
embarked his troops and returned.''' 

About this time a family arose in Africa, destined, ^^^q 
in the process of time, to act a momentous part in the ?^ 
revolutions of these regions. The chief of a small ^^ 
vUlage, in the province of Dara, Mohammed ben Ha- ^*^"^' 
med by name, seeing the divisions of the Moors, and their 
consequent inability to resist the Europieans, formed the mag- 
nificent design of fi>unding a new empire. As his state was 
obscure, and his possessions scanty, his object could onl^ be 
efiected, by exciting and concentrating the fanaticism of'^the 
people. He boasted of his descent horn the prophet, and 
changed his name into Xerif. His first step was to send his 
two sons on the pilgrimage to Mecca, an in&llible road to 
reputation, and consequent^ to power. On their return, they 
were regarded as oracles l^ theu: credulous countr3rm.en ; by 

* VasconeellM, p. 270, itc. Damian A Goes, Cbron. paMim. La Cldde, 
torn. iy. 14. Lemoa, torn. xi. Uv. 40, &c. 
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their pretensi(Mis to sanctity, and their reported ezemptknis 
fiom worldly passions, thev aspired to the character, if not of 
prophets, at least of holy doctors. The everlasting hurden of 
their complaint, was the degeneracy of the faithful ; and their 
constant encouragement tlmt Allah would speedily raise up 
some chosen one to emancipate his people. In 1510, by the 
desire of their father, they repaired to the court of the king* 
of Fez, and offered to fight for the ancient law of their prophet. 
The offer was readily accepted ; a squadron of horse was 
placed at their disposal, and with the title of royal alcaldes, 
they commenced their career as missionaries and heroes. With 
the consecrated standard of the prophet borne be&re them, 
they proceeded through the country, to persuade or to compel 
the Moorish vassals oFdom Manuel to throw off his authority, 
and fight for the faith of Islam. It was owing more to their 
preaching than to the valor of their countrymen, that this &ith 
was not banished from this angle of Africa. When they be- 
. gan their orthodox labors, the Portuguese were everywhere 
triumphant ; and there was evidently no native Mahommedaa 

Srince capable of resisting their rapid progress. At first, in- 
eed, the success of the two prophets did not correspond with 
their pretensions : thev could not collect a force sufficiently 
resolute to withstand the brunt of the infidels : and they were 
compelled to retreat on Morocco. About the same time, too, 
a Christian detachment, under Ataide, moved on Tednest, 
where the fiither of the two saints had taken up his abode. 
They flew to his succor ; and all three, with 4000 horse, ven- 
tured to arrest the Portuguese chie( and his ally, Yahia ben 
Tafiit But their presumption was repaid by a precipitate 
flight before the victorious enemy, and by the loss of Tednest, 
with abundant spoiL The check caused by this defeat brought 
the eldest Xerif to the grave. If, at this crisis, the conquerors 
bad united their forces, and marched on Morocco, that capital 
would certainly have been theirs ; But the jealousies of the 
local governors prevented them from acting in concert Had 
such an expedition marched, it must have heen headed by dom 
Juan de Menezes, and his must consequently have been the 
^lory of the success, — a consideration which determined Ata- 
ide not to share in it The Christians penetrated indeed within 
three leagues of the city, and then sacked a village ; but no 
remonstrances could draw the chief nearer. They were com- 
pelled to retire, indignant at his base jealousy. Through the 
ef&rts of the two Xeri&, the kings of Fez, Morocco, wSa. Me- 
quinez, prepared to combine their forces, and to march on 
Azamor ; and to oppose this dreaded union, the Christians and 
Aben Tafiit effected a junction, and succeeded in destrojring 
ft considerable body of the enemy. The kings of Mequinez 
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mud Fez, however, with an army too powerftil to be asBailed 
or withstood by the Chnstians, proceeded towards the coast; 
but the former, who was destitute of military talents, unex- 
pectedly turned off to pillage Almedina and the adjoining 
country. Yahia retired into Saphin, but his activity would 
not alk>w him to remain ; he soon issued from the gates, ho- 
vered about the flanks of the kii^, annihilated one of the de- 
tachments, forced Nassir to retire, and persuaded a considera- 
ble body df the Moors to forsake him, and renew their homage 
to ManueL When Nassir saw that a portion of his own army 
assailed his camp, he precipitately fled to the mountains. The 
king of Fez, with more valor, soon aflsrwards advanced against 
Ceuta, but he efiected nothing. Yahia, who for his great ser- 
vices received a flattering letter from the Portuguese king, 
and was appointed captain-general of three powemd MooriSi 
tribes, submitted to the Christians, again advanced to the walls 
of Morocco, and took immense spoi& in his ceaseless hostile 
incmrsioDS into the neighboring towns. — ^But these triumphs 
were more than counterbalance by an unsuecessful attempt 
to construct a citadel at the mouth of the river Mamora. An 
armament of 8000 men, under dom Antonio de Noronfao, dis- 
embarked, and commenced the work; but an immense host of 
Moors, under the kin^ of Mequinez and Fez, suddenly fell 
on them, and annihilated one-hsLlf of the number. This was 
the heaviest loss ever sustained by the army of dom ManueL 
The various warlike transactions which followed this ^^i 5 
flulure, are too uniform, alike in character and results, . 
to merit detailing. ' As usual, the governors of the sev- ^gni 
eral fortresses, in emulation of each other, and in the 
hope of plunder, made their destructive irruptions into the 
neighboring country: as usual, too, the Moorish inhabitants 
perpetually changed masters, transferring their allegiance from 
one to the other according to the fortune of arms. It was the 
lot of this unfortunate people to be the continual prey of either 
Moors or Christians, accoraing to the sovereign liiey appeared 
at the time to acknowledge. The king of Fez no less fre- 
quently advanced with great armies aga£st the Christian pos- 
sessions, aLways with the same want of success. At length, 
the illustrious Yahia ben Tafut was treacherously slain, while 
attending the funeral of a friend, and accompani^ by no more 
than three attendants. Wb, troops, being assailed uy the hos- 
tile Moors, were compelled to retreat on Saphin. The equally 
intrepid Ataide had been before killed by a Moor, in one of 
his numerous inroads among the savage tribes bordering on 
mount Atlaa* 

* Autliorities— Damian a Goes, VasconcelloB, La Cldde, Lemo8« kc 
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hk the mean time the Xerifi were not idle: if their 6eamm 
^nn impeded for a seaaon, they were not always unsuccea^iL 
They sometimea made destractive irraptioiis into the territory 
of. the ChriatiaDa; and, if sometimes nuMie to retreat, tiiey had 
the consolation of knowing that they had thinned the ranks of 
their prophet's eoemiesi Imd that they were enriched l^^ plmi- 
der. l^ey had soon the (^ory of aiding the inhabitants of 
McHoceo to repel an asaanlt on that city by the too confident 
ChriBtkouL Bat their zeal was not always equalled by their 
¥Blor, nor their merit by their rewards. Perceiving how slow 
their progress towards tiieir great object, they abimdoned the 
capital, imd resolved to fight K>r themiselves. A valley in the 
kingdom of Fez, about sizty square leafues in extent, yet with 
no odier population than the village of Tarundante, seemed a 
fit situation for the foundation of an empire. There they set- 
tied, and the littie village soon became a great city. At the 
same time they seized on cape Aguer, and a fort at the mouth 
of the Aguz,— a, position which uey were resolved to raider 
impregnuile. Apprehensive of the consequences which, with 
men so ambitious and restieas as the two brotiiers, might result 
fifom these usurpations, some counsellors of the Morocco king 
advised bun to pluck up the erowing evil by the roots — ^to an- 
nihilate the new candioates for power ; but the advice was in 
vain : succors both of men and money were sent to the Xenfi. 
From thenee they were attentive observers of passing events, 
and prominent actors in them. It was probably at their insti- 
gation that the dreaded Yahia was rraioved \jj assassinatioD. 
The consternation produced by this event, ana the notorious 
weakness of the court of Morocco, emboldened tiiem to attempt 
the execution of their long meditated des^n. They proposed 
to the Moorish kin^ the siege ci Saphin; and offered for the 
enterprise both thenr troops and their personal service. The 
oSSer was eagerly accepted : th^ repaa«d to the capital with 
royal pomp, were received witn suitable nagnificence^ and 
lodeed in tiie palace. On the pretext of arrangincf the plan 
of me projected expedition, the elder Xerif requested a private 
interview with the kinff, to which three of the roval domestics 
were admitted. At that interview, Muley fell under tiie 
poniards of the anwsmns, and the Xerif was prockuned that 
very night king of Moiooca How fiitahthis revolution proved 
to the Portuguese empire in soothem AMcbl, will be seen in 
the next booS. 

Dom Manuel did not long survive this change of dynasty : 
he died at the close of the year 1621, after one of tiie most 
glorious reigns on record. Of his public administration enough 
has been said ; and of his private character what littie we 
know is chiefly in his favor. He administered justice with 
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impartiality ; and had regulated hours when he received his 
subjects without distinction : nay, such was his anxiety to do 
them justice, that if at the expiration of the appointed period 
complaints remained unredressed, he would sacrifice the hours 
sacred to enjoyment or repose. One night a lady demanded 
an audience as he was laying down to rest : he calmly put on 
his clothes, and ordered her to be introduced. The manner 
of her address was not less extraordinary than the tone : — 
** Would your serene highness pardon my nusband if he caught 
me in adultery and killed me ?" — " Certainly I would !" replied 
the monarch. <*Then, by the same justice, your highness 
must pardon me ; for I have just killed both my husband, and 
a female slave, whom I detected in the crime ! Manuel ac- 
knowledged the reasonableness c^ her request; and ordered 
the instrument of her justification to be expedited. But the' 
persecution of the unfortunate Jews is a deep stain on his 
memory.'" In a popular insurrection, however, headed by two 
monk^ who stimulated the mob to murder that unfortunate 
race, he showed more justice. He caused the monks to be 
degraded, strangled, and burnt ; and the ringleaders, who were 
many in number, to be no less publicly executed. He also 
dismissed and fined the judges, who, in alarm at the massacre, 
had forsaken their posts. In every respect he was a great 
monarch, and his fiime filled the world as much as his enlight- 
ened poUcy enriched his kin^om. He dispatched ambassa- 
dors to all the potentates of his time, — to the kin^r of England, 
and the ruler of Abyssinia; to the loyal chief of Congo, and 
the soldan of Egypt ; to the sultan of Persia, and the emperor 
of China. Some of them, — ^that, for instance, in which he 
displayed before the astonished pope and cardinaJs a Persian 
panther, and an Indian elephant, with their native attendants, 
— ^were distinguished by a magnificence suitable to the lord 
of so many regions.! 

* Vol. II. p. S46. 

t Atttborities tbe samo as bave been a<f freqaently quoted. 
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DIVISION OF SANOHO'B DOMINIONS. 

On this salgect there is a &ble in Rodrigo of Toledo, which is here 
abridged. 

Sancho had a very valuable horse, which he would allow no one to 
mount but himseU! On the eve of an expedition against the Moors 
of Cordova, he strictly enjoined his queen to see that his prohibition 
was observed. After his departure, however, don Garcia, his eldest 
son, so earnestly petitioned for leave to mount this noble steed, that she 
could not deny nim; but a cavalier, don Pedro Sese bv name, so 
Btrongty remonstrated with her on her imprudence that she revoked 
the permission. In revenge, the enru^ed Garcia prevailed on his 
brother, the inftnte Fernando, to accuse ner of adultery with the cava- 
lier. The accusation was credulously believed by don Sancho, who 
arrested his queen, and Ixouffht her to trial in the cortes of the king- 
dom. There it was resolved, that unless a champion came forward m 
her behalf) and overcame the infantes, she should be burned alive. 
The humane nobles were either afraid or unwilling to encounter the 
princes, and she was about to be resigned to her &te, when don Ra- 
miro, a bastard of Sancho, espoused her cause. The repentant princes, 
however, would not appear m the lists, and confessed to a monk of 
Niyera that the accusation was fiUse. At the monk's and his queen's 
request, Sancho pardoned Garcia, but resolved that he should not in- 
herit Castile; and to Ramiro, who had so nobly defended her inno- 
cence, he bequeathed the lordship of Aragon, which was her patrimony. 

APPENDIX B. Pttge27. 

FABLK BXBPKCnNa THZ RBBUILDINQ OF PALBNOIA. 
(Abridged fh>m Moret, Aaales de Navarre, 1—601). 

The andent city of Palencia had been so ruined by the Moors, and, 
perhaps, bv AUbnso tfie Catholic, in the fear that they should inhabit 
It, that notning covered its site beyond grass and brambles, which a^ 
forded good shelter to the wild beasts. One day, while Sancho was 
absent on an expedition against king Bermudo of Leon, being in the 
vicinity of this once noble city, he resolved to hunt in the mountains. 
His attendants soon raised a wild boar, which Sancho pursued with 
great heat, until it took refuge in a cave, that had once been a her- 
mitage. He dismounted, and pursued the beast into the cave : it had 
sought an altar, which appeared in one comer, half in ruim. Without 
tfaimdng of the sanctity of the place, he raised his ann to dart his 
hunting-spear, when suddenly his ann stiffened so that he could not 
move it In great surprise, he inquired what place this was, and hear- 
inff ^t it himi been a hermitage of the holy marfyr San Antonio, he 
feU down on his knees, and devoutly asked pardon of the saint for the 
sacrilege he had been about to commit; and if die YuAy saint would 
restore the use of. his arm, he vowed to rebuild, in his honor, the 
church of Palencia. The vow was heard, for his arm was immedi- 
atelv restored to its right use : and the king regally fulfilled his pled^^e. 

Bloret (who follows the archlnshop Rodrigo) remtes this legend with 
becoming gravity. 
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APPENDIX C. F^G9. 

TBI POaSUBED PKINCKS& 

(Abridged ftom Diago, Historia de las VictorioaiMimofl Antigttoa Cfondetf de 

Barcelona, liv. ii. cap. 14.) 

About the year 888, the devil entered mto the body of a danghter 
of the count, a younj? girl of about twelve years of age ; and she was 
carried about to all the holy places, and was exorcised by the priests ; 
but the demon replied, that he would not leave her for any one's com- 
mand, except that of Juan Garin, a great servant of God, who lived in 
a solitary cave on Montserrat ; and the man of God prayed over her, 
and the evil spirit lefl her! Yet how powerful is opportunity with the 
best of us ! The rich viands sent by the count to this hermit stimulated 
the flesh, and the counsels of anoUier hermit, his confessor, who was 
in sooth a devil in disguise, urged him to commit a great sin : ibr he 
had a carnal knowledge of the damsel, whom, through fear of detec- 
tion, he killed'and buned. And so enormous were the two crimes he 
had committed, that Satan would have him to despair of mercy, btit 
in vain. For, through our Lord's help, and that of heaven's glorious 
Queen, he went to Home, confessed his crime? to the pope, and was 
appointed a penance suitable to their enormity. So he returned to his 
cave, and for seven years saw no human being ; living in so peniten- 
tial a manner, that he seemed more like a savage or wud beast than a 
man. And one day, the count's huntsmen, following the chase in the 
mountains, fell in with him ; and so strange was his appearance, that 
thinking him some wild animal, they took him with them to the court 
of their master. And one day, when the count was rejoicing with his 
friends, he ordered the animu to be brought forth to divert them all 
by its tricks. But God would not suffer his ima^e to be thus defiled, 
but loosened the tongue of Mixo, the count's child, then enly three 
months old, and in its nurse's arms. And the child cried out, ** Juan 
Garin, arise ; for God has fbrjgiven thee !" Then ^e saint knelt down, 
and jpraised the Lord for so signal a mercy. 

Diago receives the legend with full assurance of faith. We have 
somewhere seen an eastern tale extremely like it. 

APPENDIX D. Pbge74. 

CHIVALKY OF COUNT RAYMUNOO. 

(Abridged from Diago and from Lucius Marineus Siculus.)' 

There was an emperor of Germany, who married a daughter of the 
king of Bohemia. And by some principal'oonrtierof the count, she 
was accused of being in love with a certain noble page. And the em- 
peror shut her up in an apartment like a prison, saying that if in a 
year and a day no knight came forward to ao battle in her behalf, she 
should be burnt to death in sight of the whole people. And never 
could the afHicted empress And any one to do battle fi>r her, so f^reat 
was the power of her accusers. Howbeit one of her servants pitied 
her so much, that he came all the way to Barcelona, and related the 
, affair to the count And hearing that there was no one in Germany 
who would fight for so noble a &dy, he resolved to go in person ana 
do her need. And the champion of the accusers was a gentleman of 
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Provence. So the count reached the emperor's eoort only three day» 
belbre the hattle ; and he obtained permiMion to see die empress, and 
■he proved her innocence to him. So when the day airiyed, a great 
iire was made, and a great company gathered together; and the count 
prepared himself for the battle, but the champion fled. Then die 
<x>niit engaged to fight the two chief accusers one after the other : and 
-when he had killed one, the other feared to come foi&, and owned 
himself vanquished. And the false testimony was confessed, and the 
queen declared innocent And the count, after his victory, immedi- 
ately stole fiom Germany, as if to avoid the praues and rewofds. And 
the empress followed him with a noble suite and brought him back ; 
and right nobly was he used by the emperor, who gave him the mar- 
quiaate of Flrovens. 

APPENDIX £. FBge86. 

O&SBIN OF THE WOU> JUU. 

Thxre has been much dispute about the origin and meaning of the 
word cBra or em, the use of which was confine to the Peninsula. 

** St Isidore thinks it originated from the tribute imposed bv Augus- 
tus, and that the word was literally Aera, — brazen money. Brito says 
that this is confirmed by a manuscript of £usebius at Alopba^a, in 
which these words are round : Hoc tempore, edicto Augusti CaeariSr 
a^ in tributum et census dari jubetur, ex quo tera ooUecta est 

" Sepulveda says it is a corruption of atmua erat At^utH, and from 
this abbreviation o£ erat AugtuH comes era. Resende aiKl Morales 
assert that era was a well-known word in this acceptation before the 
age of Augustus. 

** Of these opinions, says Bernardo de Brito, the reader may choose 
which he likes best For my part, I juds^ St Isidore's to be very 
l&ely, Sepulveda^s very ingenious, and Resende's very true, — ^tiu 
some better shall be discovered. Certain it is that this date is peculiar 
to &)ain." — Souihei^s Chromde of the Cid, note 1. 

Tne system of Kesende is, ab exordio regni Augustitlibe initial let- 
ters of which make oem. , 

Of these systems few readers vnll embrace any other than St 
Isidore's. 

APPENDIX F. Pageisa 

KmACULOUa escape of DOM WVAB ROfJPlNHO. 

** In the days of Afibnso Henriquez, the first king of Portugal, thia 
part of the country was governed by D. Fuas Roupinho, a Imight 
fomous in the Portuguese Suronicles, who resided in the castle at Porto 
de Mos. This Dom Fuas, when he saw the land secure from ene- 
mies, used (^n to go out hunting among the sands and thickets be- 
tween the town and the sea, where, m those days, there used to be 
great store of game, and even now, though the land is so populous, 
Siere is still some ; and as he followed this exeivise, the proper pastime 
of noble uid spirited men, and came sometimes to the sea-slwre, he 
came upon that remarkaUe rock, which being level on the side of the 
north, and on a line with the flat country, ends towards the south in a 
precipice over the waves of die sea, of a prodigious height caqnng 
the greater admiration to him who, gcung over the plain country with- 

voL. ni. X 
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Ml fiadfaBg maf imgiibritr, fiadp hionelf, when leiA ^ipuMli^g U, 
■addeoly on the Miniiiiit or mch a height. And as he wtm 



ngmdm thii netiml wonder, he peioeiTed between the two 
mb which itand oat fiom Ihe giound end iinr|ect over the eea, a eort 
of howe boilt of looee atonee, which, fiom ite fxm and anlioaitif r 
iMde hia go hinaelf and examine it; and deeoending by tiie r iia— 
between me two rocki, he entered into a low cavern, where, npen a 
Utile altar, he law the venerable Image of the Virgin Bfaiy of Nana- 
lalh, being of each pnlection and nwdeetjr ae are foond in vetw fevr 



of that aie. Tlie Catholic knicht venerated it with ell sab- 
and would have removed it to hie caitie of Porto de Moo, to 
lave it held in more veneration, but that he feared to ofiend it if he 
dKNild move it fiom a habitatkMi where it had abode for eo many 
yeara. TUa cooalderation made him leave it for the preeent in die 
aame plaoe and mannerin which he found it; and although he viaited 
it allerwaida when in eooiae of the chaae he came to thoae parti, 
neverdieleaa he never took in hand to improve the poor hermitage in 
which it waa, nor woold he have done it, if the Virgin had not aaved 
him from a notoriooa danger of death, which, peradvanture, God fier- 
mitted, aa a puniahment for hia ne^Ugence, and in thia manner to make 
the virtue at the Holy Ima^ manifeat to the world. It waa thai, that 
going to hia ordinary exerciae of the chaae, in the month crf'September, 
m the year of Chriat 1188, and on the 14th of the month, being the 
day on wUch the church celebmtea the foatival of the Kialtatinn of 
the Croaa, upon the which Chriat redeemed the human race, aa the 
day roae thick with clouda, which ordinarily ariae fiom the aea, and 
the conntry round about could not be aeen by reaaon c£ the doodi, 
aave for a little >pece, it befell that the doga put up a atag, (if indeed 
it were one,) and T)om Fuaa preanng hia horae in {Morauit, without fear 
of any danger, becaoae he thought it waa all plain ^und, and the 
miat hindered him fiom aeeing where he waa, round himaelf npon the 
very edge of the rock on a precipice, two hundred fetfaoma above the 
aea, at a moment when it was no longer in hia power to turn the reioa, 
nor could he do any thinf|[ more than invoke the auccors of the Virgin 
Blary, whoee image waa m that place ; and ahe auooored him in auch 
a manner, that leaa than two palma fiom the edge of the rock, on a 
long ai^ nanow point thereoC the hone atopt aa if it had been made 
of atone, the marka of hia hoofi remaining in proof of die miracle ini- 
printed in the living rock, auch aa at tma my they are aeen fay all 
atiangerB and peraona on pU^rimagea, who ^ to viait the Imajpe <» Oar 
Lady ; and it a a notable dung, and deaervingof aeiioua cooaideratioo, 
to aee that in the midat of thia rock, upon which the miracle happened, 
and on the aide towarda the eaat, and in a part where, becauae it ia 
auapended in the air. it ia not poaaible that any human being could 
reach. Nature heiaelf haa impreaaed a croaa aa if nailed to the haid- 
neaa of the rock, aa though ahe had aanctified that cliff therewith, and 
mariced it with that holy aign, to be the theatre in wMch the nuraeo- 
looa drcumatance waa to be oelebnted ; which, by reaaon that it took 
place on the day of the Exaltation of the Croaa, aeemed aa if it ahowed 
the honor and glwy which ahould fiom thence redound to the Lord 
who redeemed ua theretm. Dom Fuaa aeeing himaelf delivered fiom 
ao great dangtf » and knowing from whence the grace had come to 
him, went to the little hermitage, where, witi^ the ^|reat devotion 
whidi the preeence of the miracle oocaaioned, he gave mfinite thanka 
to the Lady, accoaing himaelf before her of having neglected to repair 
the hooae, and promiaiog all the amende which hia poaaifaiUty per- 
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mitlid. id huntonieii afterwaidi airired, foUowioff die track of iIm 
iKRie, and koowiog the marvel which had occurred, they proitnted 
thwmaelveg belbre the Image of the Ladv, addixur with their aitoniih- 
nent to the devotion of Dom Fnaa, who nearinguat the itag had not 
been aeen) and that the dogs had foond no track of him in any per^ 
AoaA one had been refMesented before him to draw him on, undei^ 
sitood that it was an illuofm of the devil, seeking by that meam to 
make him perish miserably. All Uiese consideratioDs enhanced the 
greatness or the miracle, tatd the obligations of Dom Fuas, who, tar- 
rying there some days, made workmen come fitMn Leyriaand Porto de 
Moe, to make another hennitage, in which the Lady should be moie 
venerated; and as they were demolishing the first, taey found idaoed 
between tiie stones of the altar, a little box of ivonr, and within it 
relics of St Bras, St Bartholomew, and other saints, with a parchment, 
wherein a relation was given of how, and at what time, mose relica 
and the inaae were brought there, according as has been aforesaid. 
A vaulted chapel was soon made, afler a good form for times so an- 
cient, over the very place where the Lady had been; and to the end 
that it might be seen fiom all sides, they left it open with four arches, 
which in process of time were closed, to prevent the damage which 
the rains and storms did within the chapel, and in this manner it re- 
mains in our dajrs. The Lady remained in her place, being soon 
known and visited by the foitluul, who flocked there upon the lame 
of her appearance: Ine valiant and holy kinff D. Aflfonso Henriquei, 
beinff one of the first whom Dom Fuas advised of what had happened, 
and he, accompanied with ih$ great persons of his court, and with his 
eon, D. Sancho, came to visit the Ima^ of the Lady, and see with his 
own eyes the marks of so rare a mirade as that which had taken 
place; and with his consent, D. Fuas made a donation to The Lady 
of a certain quantity of land round about, which vras at that time a 
wild thicket, and »r the ^preater part is so still, being well-nigh all 
wild sands incapable of giving fruit and would produce nothing more 
than heath and some wild pine-trees.'' 

''This legend,** continues Southey, " cannot have been invented be- 
fore Einanuers reign, for Duarte Galvam says nothing of it in his 
Chronicle of Afi&nso Henriquez, though he relates the exploits and 
death of D. Fuas Roupinha I believe there is no earlier authori^ 
foor it than Bernardo de Brito himself. It is (me of many articles of the 
same kind from the great manufactory at Alcoba^a, and is at this day 
as firmly believed 1^ the people of Fbrtusal as any article of the 
Christian faith. How indeed should they fau to believe it? I have a 
print it is one of the mostpopular devotional prints in Portugal, which 
represents the miracle. Toe diaboliosl stag is flying down the preci- 
pice, and looking back with a wicked turn of the head, in hopes of 
seeing Dom Fuas follow him ; the horse is rearing up with his hind 
fiset upon the brink of the precipice ; the knight has dropt his hunting- 
■pear, his cocked hat is fidling behind him, and an exclamation to the- 
Virgin is coming out of his mouth. The Virgin with a crown upon 
her head, and the Babe with a crown upon his, at her breast appear 
in the sky amidst clouds of glory. N. S. de Ncaarie, is written above 
this precious print and this more precious information below it — O. 
JBra SnT» Cardeal Patriarcha concede 50 diaa de Indulga. a qm. rezar 
knma hone ma. diarUe deeta Image, His Eminency the Cardinal Patri- 
arch grants fifhr days* indutoence to whosoever shall say an Ave- 
Maria before tnis Ima^. Tlie print is included, and plenty of Ave- 
jHlarias are said before it in full fiuth, few tfaia noiM eenkora is in high 
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Tocae. Befcra the Fnodi 'mymmaa, thv fiunooi Imare med amnially 
to be eMorted bjr the oomt to Ope EspicheL In 1796 1 happened to 
benpontfheT^fivatthe timeof nerembariutioaatBelem. Shewai 
euried in a tart of Mdaa-chair, of which the &ahkm resembled that 
of the Laid Mayor's coach; a nrocenional gun-boat preceded die 
Imge and the Court, and I vnm literalhr cao^t in a shower of lock- 
eti ; if any of which had fidlen upon the heretical heads of me and 
my eompanioii, it would not improbably have been considered as a 
new miiacto wroucht by the wonder-working Senhora." — Tkiinote i» 
mtnMeifnm SMe^t Roderic, Vol. I. 
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